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ſions, and manly Exerciſes,” may 


ol 


p l 
: m 


back to the firſt Inſtitution of Human,Society. - 
Theſe Exerciſes and Diverſions, indeed, let ix 


N 

Te 
* 
be traced... 


* 


the World long before thoſe States were formed, 
who afterwards made fo great a Figure in Hiſtory, 


although even under them, the were conſidered 2 
Honourable and no way beneath the Charafters-of 


the greateſt Men and Heroes. The vital and aQtive 


Principle, which leads us to the Practice of inno- 


cent Diverſions, is one of the nobleſt that can actuate 
the Heart of Man, (namely EMuLAT1ON, or a De- 
fire to excell others) while the Conſequences refult- 
ing from them are more important than ſome will 
believe, or others acknowledge: for while they fur- 
niſh a Relaxation from the Toils of Buſineſs, and an 
Alleviation of the Cares of Life, they add Vigour to 
the Mind, Health to the Body, and, in Conformity 
with the delightful Variations of the Scafons, mix 
our Pains and Pleaſures together, for the moſt ſalu- 
tary End. | | 


Ia the infant State of Society, the Exerciſes of 


Hunting, Fowling, Fiſhing, &c. were found neceſſary 


to ſupport Individuals and their Families; but after- 
wards, when Refinement of Manners took Place of 
ſavage Rufticity ; when Men began to knowijthe Va- 


the Public Economy became in a Manner intereſted, 
| | 3H, an 


lue of their own Importance, and conſidered them- 
ſelves as diſtinguiſhed above others, in Conſequence 
of their Dexterity, or Ingerwity in manly Exerciſes, 
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1NnTRODUCTION. W 
N Honour of the State, to annex di ſting Marks 
4 of Favour to thoſe whoſe Actions entitled them to 
it, in a more than ordinary Manner. To this land-. 
able Maxim may be aſcribed the Origin of the | 
Olympic Games among the Greeks, the public Shews 
among the Romans, and Knight-errantry, as prac- 
1. tiſed by thoſe Northern Nations of whom we are the 
lineal Deſcendants. The ſame Spirit of Emulation 
among Individuals, and the fame Reaſons of State 
operate leſs or more on the human Mind, and rule 
all the various Forms of Government. $547 
What was practiſed from Motives of Neceſſity in 
the early Ages of the World, was encouraged in 
more enlightened States, that Youth might be ha- 
bituated in manly Exerciſes, in order to wean them 
from that Effeminacy, which in a State of Indolence- 2 
would have bewitched their Minds, and enervated 3 
their Bodies. But ſtill there was ſomething want- 
ing; all the Rules preſcribed for their Conduct were 
only Inroads, ſo that it was reaſonable to ſuppoſe that , 
many of them would be forgotten as ſoon as told. - 
The Uſe of Letters was either then not fnown;, or 
but little underſtood, ſo that it was impoſſible for 
any Man to retain in his Memory what was only 
verbally dictated, unlefs he was ſomething of an ex- 
traordinary Character, and far above the common 
Rank of his. Fellow Creatures, a Favour not to be 
expected, and but ſeldom granted. "Thoſe who 
live in the preſent Age, have this peculiar Advan- 
tage, that Arts and Sciences * are not only reduced 
to proper Syſtems, but every thing is treated of in ſo 
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See Middleton's New Cyclopzdia, or Complete Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences, with all the Modern I!m 


1 in Eighty ſixpenny numbers, or price 21. 8g, _ ® 


ound, 


* almoſt every Perſon may un 
them. A e 


. $ above all that has been already publiſh 
T The Ru y 


tent with a 
jets. Many Superfluities have been lopped off; the 


practical Knowledge of the different Subjects has 
| been inveſtigated from actual Experience, and thoſe 
| who are fond of indulging themſelves in manly and 
innocent Amuſeraents, will here find an Inſtructor, 
5 that will not deceive, but be of Service to them in 
| all their Purſuits. The Editor has advanced nothing 
| but what he knows to be conſiſtent with Practice, as 
| well as Theory ; and the Reader will here meet with- 
3 a more accurate Delineation of the Subject than can 
75 be found in any other Book extant, while his Prac- 
| tice will give him daily Proofs of its Utility. As ſuch: 
| it is preſented'to the Public, and we doubt not but it: 

will meet with a candid and favourable: Reception: 


| from all Banks of People. 


Tus EDITOR. 
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R'E CREATION. 
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ANGLING -* ; 
On. Fiſbing-Rads and Tackles 


AZ LE or Yew ſwitches gathered about 
> the middle of. December when moſt free 
from ſap, are Atgounted very good for - v7 

your tops; run them over a gentle heat, A 3 

to make them tough; let the i ſtock an 

tops be, taper, ſmooth and ſtrait, the 
ieces of Wh rod ſuitable in an ex 

D i ymmetry, free from knots, or elſe they 

will be adobe in caſting, and never ſtrike well} nor be 
truly pliable, but at a knot be apt tõ break and ſpoil your, 
* ſport. To keep them in good order, bind them cloſe to 
_ a ſtrait pole, — ſo let them continue long, that they my 
not warp; faſten a loop of filk or horſe hair at the end ot, 
it wich noemaken dre, * the line — have play n 3 | 
| | Wl 25 
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great ones for the trout, effec 
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be ſtrait the 


tren 
and ſo for cod- baits, but larger for worms, yet ſuch as ſome 


-ffe for the latter, do, not general 
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ier and though many uſe {ilk lines, yet I prefer the horſe- - 


| 2 | hairas the beſt; and in twiſting or braiding, obſerve an exact 


eyenneſs, for one hair being ſhorter than the reſt in a link, 


the whole ſtreſs will lie on that, and in breaking, renders 


the reſt much the weaker, and often a good fiſh 18 loſt for 
want of this obſervance; make your knots ſure, that they 


lip not: as fox the colour of the hair, it being free from 
nits or groutineſs, which ſome call botches, the pale 


wateriſh colour is the beſt to deceive in a clear ſtream; but 
in N or muddy water, you may chuſe indifferently i 
line; for the. ground angle need not be ſo ſtrong as that 


you intend for your rod at. the artificial fly, abating in the 


tter a hair from top to bottom, in every link from one or 
two, to fix or eight, or more. 2 6. 
As for the hook, it muſt be long in the ſhank; and of a 
compaſs ſomewhat inclining to roundneſs; for if the ſhank 
oint will ſtand” outward ;' faſten the hair on 
the inſide of the ſhank, to preſerve it from fretting, whether 
you angle at top or bottom ; prgetion your hook for 
"ſtrength and compaſs, to the number of hairs you angle 
with next it, neither uſe great hooks to ſmall baits, nor 
ut baits with little hooks; barbel, chub muſt have large 
ooks; carp, eels, tench, pearcb, breams, thoſe of much leſſer 


ſize; and experience teaches, fronts, in clear water, gray- 
 Brps, fmelts, roaches, falmon-ſmelts, dace, ruff, and gudgeons, 


are ſooneſt taken with ſmall hooks, though many uſe 
effecially in muddy;water, yet the 
Inez muſt be angled for with a hook according to his 
; hooks. for dub-flies ſhould be generally ſmall, 


ly take in clear water: 
when you whip your hook, which is ſtiled àrming, do it 


with ſilk ii a rubbed with ſhoemaker's wax, twiſting Jt 
0 


round on b of the line, almoſt to the bent 
of the hook, on the dude, having firſt ſmoothed the ſhank 


of the hook with a whetſtone; and for worms let it be 


red- cou red filk, but for cod-bait, paſtes, Sc. white. 
” Floats ſhould be of cork for river fiſhing, but for ponds, 


mwmeers, and other ſtanding water, quill and: peas will do 
* , qxery well, and in very flow 


rivers, eſpecially when on 


3 2 


AN 
* 
1 


are to angle near the top with tender baits or paſtes; as for 
our cork, let it be te fineſt,” free from ches and flaws; - 
re it through with a ſmall hot iron, thruſt in a quill 
ſizeable, ſhaped with a knife to the likeneſs of a pyramid. 
egg, or pear, a proportionable bigneſs, and with a pumice 
ſtone finely ſmooth it; run your line through the quill, _ 
and wedge it in with the 457-6 hard part of the quill,- 
the ſmaller end of the cork being towards the hook, and 
the bigger towards the rod; let the cork be fo poiſed with 
lead on the line, that the quill n rectly upright, 
the leaſt bite or nibble may ſink the con. 
To lead your line, do' it with a ſhot cloven, and ther 
cloſed exactly on it; but not. above two of theſe on any 
line, and that an inch and a half, or two inches diſtant from 
each other, and the lowermoſt plumb ſeven or eight from. 
the hook; but for a running line; either in clear or muddy + 
water, nine or ten inches; and if you find a ſandy bottom 
in a river, it being full of wood, with few ſtones, fhipe - 
your lead a diamond faſhion, or to that of a barley-corn, 
or oval; bring the ends very cloſe and ſmooth to the line, 
yet make it black, for the brightneſs will ſcare the fiſh. - + 
It is very neceſſary to have a landing net or hook, of 
you may loſe many large fiſh, by breaking line or hold, 
fore you can land him. The net you may faſten to the * 
end of a long manageable pole: as for the hook, it muſt *- 
be a large one with a ſcrew, to ſcrew into a ſocket at the 
end of a pole; and when your fiſh is entangled, clap it 
into the mouth of it, and draw it to land; but this latter 
is chiefly for barbel, ſalmas, and other ſtrong fiſh! 2-5» 
As for your pannier, let it be of light oſier twigs, neatly* .-; 
woven and worked up; and to be the more completly - 
PR on all occaſions, have in readineſs divers forts df 
ooks; lines, links ready twiſted, hair and filk of ſeveral 
colours, ſmall ſtrong thread, lead plummits, ſnoemakers 
wax and floats of divers ſizes, line cafes, whet-ſtone, pen- 
knife, worm-bags, boxes, baits, 'ſcifſars; And thus'hay- 
ing pretty well accoutred my anzler with tackle, it will be 
next neceſſary to know what baits he:muſt uſe, for on tliat 25 
mainly depends ſucceſs or fruſtration. „ $006 8 
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4 The COMPLETE SPORTSMAN. 
| Baits bred on trees, herbs, plants „ worms; their | foake „ and 3 


WET ; what e take them; when and how, &c. 

'There are different ſorts of baits. | 3 

1. The garden-worm, lob-worm, or treachet and dew- 
worm, are one and the ſame, though in divers places their 
names thus alter; and this worm, one of the greateſt ſize, 


is an excellent bait for chewin, ſalmon, barbel, or eel, thou gg 


the ſmall of the ſame kind are not much affected with them: 


that with a broad tail, a red head, and a ſtreak down the 
back, is the beſt; they are found in the latter end of the 
ſummer, in the evening, in gardens and church- yards, and 


may be driven out of the earth with the juice of walnut- 
tree leaves and water, poured on their holes. | 


2. Marſh or meadow-worms are found in marſhy 


grounds, or in banks of rivers in fertile mould, being 


tough and lively, and is a very good bait, eſpecially in 
March, April, and September, fo 


melt, gudgeon, falmon, traut, grayling; though many, and 


not without ſucceſs, uſe from Candlemas to Michaelmas, 


= in moſs and water it may be. kept fifteen days before 
ue. | | | 
3. Brandlings, red-worms, and pilt-tails, are found in 
old dunghills, rotten earth, cows dung, hogs dung, or 
tanners bark, when it is uſed and caſt by, I 

and gilt-tail are eſpecially good for taking pearch, teuch, 


 bream, falmon, Feber. ſmelt; they are taken by trout and 


groylin in muddy or clear water, and the red-worms well 
coured, are taken by trench, pearch, and bream, and beſt in 


1 muddy water. k 


A. The worm called tag-tail is of a freſh colour, 


"having at his tail a yellow tag, clear half an inch long, 


found in meadows after a ſhower of rain, or in chalky 


| _ in March and April, if the weather be temperate; 


is is held an extraordinary good bait for rout in cloudy 
weather, and a little ſcouring will ſerve it. | 
5. Ihe palmer- fly, palmer-worm, wool-bed and can- 
ers, are counted one and the ſame, being bred on herbs, 
trees, and plants, not being properly a e yet the 
Mape of one, being in the outward part rough and me. 
k an 


r pearch, flounder, bream, 


e brandling 


[ 


14 F 


. Axor e. BET cats 


Er, excelled baits for the chub, grayling, tut, dace or 
nacb. The palmer-fly and may-fly are held the founda- 
tion of fly- angling, and have uſually good ſucceſs. . 
6. The oak-worm, caterpiller, cabbage - worm, crabs 
tree worm, or jack, colwort-worm, or grub; may be -u. 
kept with the leaves of thoſe trees or plants, that b 
them in boxes, with holes for air, or in withy bark; they” 

take chub, roach, dace and trout, the oak-worm being — 
ferable to any who breed on trees or plants, being the 
taken on the top of the yes though you may go as deep 
as you will with them: o get theſe, ſearch the eolewort 

or cabbage leaves, beat th oak, or crab-tree, or haw- 
thorn; ſome of them are hard and tough, others ſmooth 
and ſoft 5 ſome horned tailed, others have 0 on . 
heads, ſome ſmooth, others hairy. 

7. Bobs, of theſe there are two ſorts, they are found _ 


in ſandy or mellow ground, eſpecially: after plowing; the 


one is juſtly called the earth bob, white grub or white bait, 


TH being much big oor than a gentle, having a red head, the 


. foft and full of S guts, the other is leſſer, and 
fomewhat blueiſh, found many times in digging on heaths; 

they are excellent baits from Mid. april to the firſt ot 
NMevember, to take tench,roach, bream, trout, chub, ſmelts, al- 
mon, dace and carp; they muſt be kept in an earthen veſlel,. . 
with the earth you find them in, covered very: cloſe, to 
keep out the cold and wind; ſome bajl them about tuo 
minutes in milk before they aſe them, which makes them- 
tougher ani "whiter, others dip them in honey of gamelyF's- 

for carp, bream, and both ways prove ſucceſstul.. 

8. Gentles or maggots, may be kept with fleſh, and 
fcoured well with wheat-bran; they are eaſy. to be had, 

or bred 1 utrefaction. Theſe are e added to a 
worm on the hook, ſometimes to a dub-fly, and ſo take 
ſalmon-ſmelis, but da uſed by themſelves, two of three” 


on a hook; the day before you angle, put them inte a' - 


box with gum- ivy, and it will prove ſnccefsfulto.'Yqur 

ſport; they are good baits for tench, barkel,, btaam bleak, 

« gudgeany trout, dace, chub, carp. | 

<Q Flag-worms, or dock-worms are the Gm "hound .. 
_—_ flags, in old pits or ponds, viz, the {mall bee 
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we flag- roots, by opening little huſks, it is pale, yellow or 
wr white, longer and flenderer than a gentle, and theſe ma 
be kept in bran, and are good baits for bream, tench, ras 
j .. -- carp, dace, bleak and perchy when you fiſh with it for the 
- 'gprayling uſe the ſmalleſt line and the float, and fiſh nine or 
ten inches from the ground. „ 
10. The bark-worm or aſh- grub, are all one, bein 
very full and white, bent round from the tail to the — * 
the head being red, and the parts very tender, zeſembling 
.-* young dorr or humble- bee, and may be uſed all the year, 
hut particularly from Michael mas to the middle of May or 
June, and except the fly and cod-bait, is the beſt for gray- 
Agi, dace, —— and chub; it is found beſt under the bark 
; of an oak, aſh, elder, or beech; eſpecially when fell'd and 
+ _ they have lain about a year, or in the hollow of theſe trees 
When ſtanding, where doted or rotten; it is a very tender 
bait, and beſt on a briſtled hook, by running the hook in 
at the head and up the belly, till it ſtays on the briſtle, and 
— N of the hook's point appears out of it; they are kept 
well in wheat bran, and take the grayling with the ſmalleſt 
line; angle with the float, keeping the Fair ſeven or eight 
© Inches from the bottom; but if you fiſh with it for roach, 
--  chab, or dace, uſe different tackle. - | 
11. There is a bob found under a cow-turd, called a 
cow-turd bob, from the beginning of May to Michaelmas ; = 
ſome call it a clap bait; this is Ito a gentle, but bigger; 
you may keep it ſometimes in moſs, but the beſt is to kee 
At in earth, dug up under the place where you find it; it is 
very good bait for mut; if you angle with it on a briſtled 
Bock, on the top of the water, and in the water; it is 
taken by chab, carp, Bream, tench, dace and wach. | 
12. Ihe cod-bait, cad-baif, cadiſworm, or caſeworm, 
are one and the ſame bait, though of three ſorts. The 
bone is found under ſtones that lie looſe and hollow in ſmall 
brooks, ſhallow rivers, or very fine gravel, in a caſe or 
Huſnr, and when fit for purpoſe, they are yellow; they are 
digger than a r having a black or blueiſh head. 
Another fort is found in pits, ponds, flow-running rivers, 
- ©.»  Uitches, in caſes or-huſks of ruſhes, water-weeds, ſtraw, 
ccc. and are by ſome called ruffeoats, or —— ; 
A N | ofa 
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theſe are accounted principal baits for bleak, . ſalmon, 

ſmelts, tench, bream, chub, trout, grayling and dace, Ihe 

next is a green ſort, found in pits, ponds, or ditches in 

March, coming before the yellow ones, for they-are not 

in ſeaſon till the end of April, and in July are out of ſea - 

ſon : the third ſort is proper in August, being ſmaller tan 

the other. Theſe muſt be kept tender in woollen bags 

when you carry them for uſe, but tc. keep them long alive, 

in a green withy bark, taken off and hollowed like a trunk, 

lay it in the dew to moiſten it. | l | is 

Natural flies for baits, their 9 , and where to be found, / 
Vr what fiſh they are proper, &c. | 

I. The ant-flies are found in their hills, about the end 

of July, Augaſt, and moſt part of September; with the 

earth you take with them, they may be kept in glaſs bot- 

tles; two or three: of them fixed on the {mall hook, are 

certain baits for chub, ruach and dace, if you angle under 

water not above fix inches from the bottom. 5 

2. The brood of humble bees, hornets and waſps are 
good baits, dry them over a fire or in an oven, ſo not be- 
ing over done, they will laſt long, and ſit handſomely on 
the hook, to take ch::4, eels, breams, flounders, roach or dace; 
ſome boil'them, but then they will not keep long: hornets, 
waſps and humble bees, may be uſed alive, when their 
wings are a little grown and their legs ſhort, eſpecially » 
for the ch, as alſo the black-bee breeding in clay-wallis. 

3. The fern- fly or fern- bob, is found among fern from 
May-day to the end of Auęuſt, it is thick and ſhort * . > 
body, has two pair of wings, the uppermoſt reddiſh and 
hard, which may be taken off: the laſt ten days of Max 

the traut will, take it every day, and the chub refuſes it no 
part of the ſummer. yon IS x 

4. The ſtone fly and green drake. - The firſt of theſe is 
found under hollow ſtones at the river ſides; the body of 
it is pretty thick, and almoſt as broad at the tail as in the 
middle; it is of a curious brown colour, ftreaked a little 
with yellow on the back, but much more on the belly, 
and is found by ſtony rivers; with this bait, for hun, ,, 
Mace, bleak, roach and pearch. 3 
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* : The e great moth that has a conſiderable big head 


Whiteiſm wings, is to be found in ſummer evenings I 
rdens, or trees and ns it ſpeedily takes chub if 
you dibble with it. 
6. The hawthorn-fly is black, found ently on 
.. hawthorn-trees, when the leaves are but out; the beſt ule | 
Ih - this can be put to, is to dib in a river q trout.” 
Br 6 The aſh-fly , woodcock-fly, or coals. 

under different names, and holds good" Wis 
ning of May to the end of Aug»/t; it is of a H 
and uſually found in the body of an oak on "ha 
with his head downwards towards the root of be he nd 
is a very good bait for trout. " 
Ihe bonnetfly. comes in ſeaſon in Jure, is to Be found 
amongſt any ſtanding graſs, and is an excellent bait for * 
chub, dace, &c. 7 
Theſe bein the principal flies uſed in angling, I now 
| come to-mixed baits of another nature. 4 


＋ 
M. 72 of Bairs very taking and much in uſe. 
T. Salmon ſpawn boiled, and faſtened on the hook, is * | 
very good bait for chab, and in ſome rivers for trout, it 
being advantageous to the angler, particularly in the 
winter and ſpring if he keeps it ſalted ; eſpecially in places 
where ſalmon uſed to ſpawn, for thither the fiſh F to- 
expect it. 
. Graſhgppers the latter end of June, all J nf 
4 Auguſt, if Ot 5 legs and outward wings be taken off, 
- eſpecial] for fach, trout and graylin ings and here you put a 
ſlender plate of lead on the ſhank your hook, ſlendereſt 
at the Next, then draw your graſhopper over itz after put a 
leſſer I; opper or cod-bait at the point, and keep it 
moving, lifting up and ſinking again; a chub will alſo. 
take the hait freely, and ſo will a zrout if you dib with it. 
3. The water-cricket, Water-houſe, or creeper is but 
one, theſe take trout in March and April, and ſometimes i in. 
- May, if you angle at the river: it is to be angled with in 
WE (leaf water, within a foot of 8 ſome let it drag 
ie ground. This creeper is bred in ſtony rivers, and 
urn into a ſtone- fly, about the middle of May, that 
deing any where ſeen before. 5 
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Lamery pride; or ſeaven, is a very good bait for chub 
and N night or day: this is no other than little live 


things like ſmall els, no thicker than a ſtraw, and are to 


* found in ſandy, muddy heaps, near to the ſhores in 
ivers, : "a | 
"* Snails, the black and white, are good. baits for chub, 


that the white may appear; ſome dib for c<46 with houſe 
Der | | | " 
For chub, barbel, roach and dace, you may angle with 
| cheeſe or oat-cake, eſpecially at the ledger-bait: the cheeſe 
vou may wrap up two or three days in a wet linen cloth, 
or mqiſten it over with honey and water. py - 
M for a prke, he is a greedy deyourer, and therefore 
moſtly delights in fiſh, frogs, &c. therefore your baits for 
him muſt be ſmall dace, minows, roach, ſal mon- ſmelt, gud peon, 
bleak, millers-thumb, alſo trout and eels well ſcoured in 
wheat-bran, to take away the ſlime: and indeed moſt 
ſort of ſmall fiſh- he takes; and how you are to manage 
them on _ hook, I ſhall tell you when I come to treat 
of the taking him in the river Thames. Periwinkle, a 
kind of- water-ſnail, is much uſed for roach, being taken 
whole out of its ſhella Hrimps taken out of their huſk 
or ſhell may be uſed as a bait for chub, roach, and dace. 


Pafter proper for the angler, © © 
Paſtes are of ſeveral kinds, though tending to one and 


the ſame end: for a chub, or chavin, make a paſte of the 
fatteſt old cheeſe, the ſuet of mutton kidney, a little 


ſtrong runnet, mix them equally and finely together, then 


put as much powder of turmerick as will give them a fine 


yellow colour. Pap Cn 
For roach and dace: grate fine bread into a little fine 
water, wherein gum- ivy has been ſoaked. For the barbel 
in Augiſt, make a paſte of new cheeſe and mutton ſuet. 


For roach and dace, you may put a little butter to dus 


crumb bait, and colour it with ſaffron. For carp or zexch, 


mix crumbs of bread with honey, though for a carp I 


reckon this the ſureſt. 2 
Tale 


— — 
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very early in the morning; traut and eels take them on 
night hooks, but the bellies of the. black may be ſlit, ſo 
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Lake bean- flour, or for want of it, wheat-flour, the 

inſidle of a leg of a young rabbit, catſkin, or whelp, white 
bees wax and ſheeps-ſuet proportionable; beat them in a 
morter till well incorporated, then moiſten the maſs with 

clarified honey, and work it up into little balls before a 
gentle fire. 198 ear 5 an | 
I ̃ be chub in winter takes a paſte made of ſtrong eheſhire 
cheeſe, beaten with butter and ſaffron till it become a_ 
lemon colour, Y a 

Stoned chernes, finely grated manchet, ſheeps, blood, 

' ſaffron, make a good paſte for mach, dace, bleak, chub, trout, 
pearch and for the cub only. put a little ruſty bacox in it. 
Another excellent paſte is made of the fatteſt old cheeſe, 

mutton kidney ſuet, ſtrong runnet, anniſeed water, wheat- 
2 and the dripping of ruſty bacon held againſt the 
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What is to be obſerved in angling with pafle, © * 
1. You muſt proportion the quantity of your paſte 
you put on your hook to the ſmallneſs or largeneſs of the 
iſh you angle for, as in other baits; | 
2. You may try oils upon any of theſe paſtes, and as 
you ſee your ſucceſs, ſo continue the one or the other, 
And the beſt for this purpoſe are oil of polipody of the 
oak, oil of petre, oil 255 and as properly gum of ivy, 
and aſſafœtida. 
3. I0o ſtrengthen any paſte, and ſo prevent its waſh- 
mg off the hook, it will not be amiſs to beat a ſmall 
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% quantity of fine flax, cut ſhort, cotton wool or fine lint 
E L = . | . " SS x | 

1138 25 among them, which will prove very binding ; thoſe that 
. you. would have keep long, put a little white bees- wax 
1178 into them, and anoint them with clarified honey, the latter 


you may wipe off when you ſee occaſion. . 
| * 4. Paſte or tender baits muſt not be angled with in 
1 8 rapid ſtreams, but on a ſmall hook in pits, ponds, meers 
j i or flow running riyers: your eye in this ſort of angling 
HH muſt be quick, your rod fomewhat ſtiff, and a nimble 
15: . hand to ftrike, or elſe the bait and fiſh will quickly bid 
| 5 you farewell. This is better done with a quill float than 
a cork, which ſooner ſhews the nibble or bite: and if 2 

es 3 Wn en 
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. Sv then be not very quick, your labour . and with cheſe 1 

r, the paſtes ſueceſs is uſually had for egy l, a 1 —_— 

white dace, carp, tech, barbel. © EO . 

3 lk and pm, uh ates. 3 

fore a Take oil of ivy-berries, angint the inſide of an Gaken 

Yox with it, and put three'or. four worms; or other lie 

eſhire baits into the box, ſhätting it cloſe; chen keep them not ĩ̃᷑ p 

me a chere too long, left the ſtrength of the oil kill them, but 
take theſe out-and put in more, and ſo they being ſcentet 

lood, with the oil, it will allure the fiſh more feadily te take 

trout, them. This may be done in the ſame manner, for want 

in it. of oil, with im- ivy, which is a tear that flows out of the =. 

heeſe, ivy-ſtalks, w en flit or wounded by piercing. 

heat Oil of ſpike and diffolved gum-1vy, are held to be much 

t the” attractin Wo bait being anointed wit them. - 


Oil of polipMy. of the oak, Venice turpentine and new 
honey is —. 5 if eight inches of the line next hy 
hook be anointed with it, but then there muſt be two e 
three bairs, for it will not well ſtick to a ſingle one; . 
eve} do not clo your line witf it, : 

Chymical all: of lavender, or for want of it, oil of ſpike 
ſix. drops, three drachms of aſſaſqtida, Venice turpentine 
one drachm, camphire one drachm, make theſe into an 
vintment, and anoint Jon as the former; this in clear 
water wohderfully * gent. 

The fat of the thigh 1 of a heron, 'makes an oint= ©} N 
ment that 9 fails, and is eſteemed by thoſe that D. 5 
tried it, the of any, being a new experiment. —_ 

| But let me commend to you above 3 this; take 
the oils of camomile, lavender, anniſeed, etch a quarter 
of an ounce, heron's greaſe, and the beſt of aſſ dale, 
each two drachms, two ſeruples of cummin ſeed finely 
beaten to powder, Venice - ntine, camphire ang g 
banum of each a drachm; two grains of cihit 3 * 
make them into geen; this muſt be kept cloſe 17. / 
glazed earthen pot, or it loſes much of its virtue; 5 "2 

your line with it as before, and res expeRtation will be 
bid Srapgely anſwered, MSN 5 
than 4 1 | | | D 3 


you 3 
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* 
0 5 On of aſper ſo quick noiſed about, and ſaid to be ex- 
Wi dated from a fowl called the Oſprey, is now found to be 
'\ 3x a mixture of the oil of ſpike, lavender, and refined oil o 
4a; . = |! turpentine, which however has a confiderable effect in ſtill 
1 or flow moving waters; and obſerve in this caſe, your 
line 'muſt be anointed every ſecond drawing up, or the 
| ; of the ſeent being waſhed off, you may expect 
1 en ſport to ceaſe, - 
51; BY I might now ſpeak ſomething of artificial flies, and other 
sartifeial baits, but not to keep the angler too long from 
- the Water, I Rat have occaſion elſewhere to treat of 
. f 
. e 1 l 
I you are not certain of any waters to fiſh i in, your 
| buſineſs i is to try the moſt likely. and promiſing, wiz. 
. Ls Where trees fallen, wood, ruſhes, weeds or rubbiſh are 
it il | ln rive, or likely large ponds, there are ſtore of fiſh pro- 
"3 Amel. for thither they reſort for warmth and ſhelter; but 
it is very troubleſome angſiclg chere. 
The next are weirs, 9 mill- ſtreams, 5 
tes, piles, poſts, pillars of bridges, cataracts, and water- 
falls, — whirling- pits, the ſide of a dream, in the 
ſummer eſpecially; for then they love to baſk and lie ſhal- 
wo, unleſs the weather be exceſſive hot. 
— Ihe 24 is found in lar "ge ſwift rivers that ebb and 
go, gravelly and craggy. The traut moſtly in Porting 


. 


| 

WY | throoks and — that are 1 ſwift ang have ſap 

t . bottoms,, The carp and 7exch love ſtill waters, or ſuct 
1 . ently Nee, where weeds or roots of trees are near ta 
|| Helter them on occaſion. Eelr generally covet muddy 
3561. Þ * rivers, ponds or ſlimy ſands, ef pecially "thoſe of the larger 
I þ ſiꝛe. The pike, bream and 520 2 are moſtly found in ſandy 
i or clay rivers, brooks or ponds, wherein buſhes, bulruſhes 
or gs grow. The barbel, wach, dace and ruff for the 
© moſt are found in ſandy or gravelly deep rivers, coveting 
d to be under the ſhille of trees. The amber is likelieſt to 
de found in marley or clayey ſtreams, running very ſwift. 
| The © gag likes beſt. a r or gravelly bottom; = | 
NL ou, 
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boi all this; a tri of &ver-wantd will hot he mifs whites 


you may ſuſpect any fiſh are likely to breed; for experi- 
rience in this art is the ſureſt inſtructo . 


Times proper above others to angle in 7 according 40 the TWater, 


eweather, &c. 


1. In the hotteſt months take your opportunity when 


it is eloudy, and the water is moved by gentle gales. 


2. When the floods have carried away the filth, ſudden . 


ſhowers incumber the waters too, and the rivers, &t. 
retain their uſual bounds, looking of paliſh colour. 22 

3. When a violent ſhower has mudded or troubled the 
water, and after that the ſtream runs ſwift, for then they 


uſually ſeek for creeks and ſhelter, and in the little 


rivulet running into the great one. | | 
4. If you m for carp or tench do it early in the morn- 


ing, viz. a little before ſun- riſe, till eight, and from four 


, 


in the afternoon till ſun- ſet, when the days are of a con- 


venient length, June, July and Ange „but in March, the 
beginning of April, and the end o 


ſtill. | | 8 
5. If you angle for the ſalmon, the beſt time is from 
three in the afternoon till ſun-ſet, and in the morning as 


before: his N months are May, June, July and Augaſt. 7 


The barbel bites beſt in May, June, July, and the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, from five to eleven in the morning. Tho 


pearch and ruff all day in very cool and cloudy weather. 
The bream bites from ſun-riſe till nine or ten in the morn - 


ing, in muddy water, efpecially when the wind blows hard, 


for the moſt K. keeping in the middle of the river or 


pond in May, June, July or Auguft. 


6. The pit; bites in July, Auguſt, September and October,” 
about three in the afternoon," in gentſe water and a clear 


ale. In winter he bites all the day long, and in April, 
ay and the beginning of June, early in the morning and 
late in the evening. K 


eptember they refuſe _ 
not to bite in the warmth of the day, the wind being 


— 


s for roachg, and dace, they bite all 
the day long, if the weather be hot in the extremities of 


heat or cold, on the top of the water, The guageon bites, 
EEE? Fer a 4% bet - 
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beſt in April, and till he has ſpawned in May, and if the 
weather be cool, till waſp- time, and at the end of the year, 
all day long in a gentle ftream; obſerve when you angle 
for him, to ſtir 2 the ground, and he will bite the 
better. As for the founder, though he is found only in 
ebbing and flowing rivers, that have communication with 
tte ſea, he bites freely all day in April, May, June, and 
July, in a ſwift ſtream; he will bite in the ſtill, but not 


near ſo ſpeedy. 


Ground baits to gather and feed the fi/h, that you may better 
and readily know where to find them, &c, | 


| The ground-baits, or for baiting the ground, are barley 
or wheat ſoft boiled, which, for prevention of ſcattering, 
you may mix with ſome pleaſant freſh earth, ale-grains, 
wheat-bran ſteeped in ſheep's blood, clotted, dried and cut 
in ſmall pieces, — 2 bruiſed in their ſnells, black 
and white ſnails, worms cut in ſunder and made up in 
little balls of earth. The guts of fowl, the ſmall guts or 
livers cutſmall, old cheeſe and oat-cakes bruzſed together, 
malt groſly ground, theſe eſpecially gather tench, dace,. 
carp, chub, roach, bream and barbel; and the more you feed 
them, they will be the ſurer to keep to that place, and be 
the fatter to reward your pains when taken; and theſe 
throw in a little above the place you angle at, if it be a 
moving water, for before they ground, the ſtream will 
carry them ſome diſtance from the place you throw at. 

When you angle in clear water keep out of fight as 
much as may be, ſheltered behind ſome buſh or tree, or by 
ftanding as far off as poſſible, keep your eye only on the. 

17% ſarface of the water, where your float is, and to effect this 
mul the better, your rod muſt be proportionable in length, to 
1 anſwer the place you fiſh at, and eſpecially at the ground, 
W and a long rod and line at artificial flies are very neceſſary. 
1 An angler muſt add ſilence to his patience, and move his 
11 body as little as poſſible may be, for the fiſh are 2 4 
1 quick- ſighted, and natugally fearful, particularly the chz6, 
ws | carp arud tryout, | | ; 

* When in a clear water you angle at the ground, or with 
A natural fly dibble, always do it going up the river; but 
/ 0 h in 
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in muddy water, or when you do it with a dib fly, uſe the 
contrary; if you have hooked a fiſh, - and ſuſpect the 
ſtrength 6f your line or rod, let him play and tire within 
the water, before you offer to bring him near the top; be 
ſure to keep the rod bent, leſt running to the end-of the 
line, he breaks his hold, or the hook; and if he be tired, 
and has in a manner done fluttering, bring him towards 
the top; and if there be occaſion, uſe. your — or 
hook; and take this for a general rule in hookin; all 


ſtrong fiſh, 


Vu io take Salmon, and Salman-ſmelt by angling, &c. 


The /almor, though not found in many rivers in Ezg- 
lard, is of principal note for river-fiſh, though is as well 
belongs to the ſea. They ſpawn in September, and come 

in leafon the beginning of March. = _ 
© His beſt biring is 4, nine in the forenoon, and three in 
the afternoon, in clear water, eſpecially when the wind 


| blows. againſt the ſtream, but not very roughly; then take 


the baits directed, and the ſtrongeſt tackle, for when he is 
ſtruck, he plunges and leaps, t ough not uſually does he 
endeavour to go to the end of the line. | 2 85 
The younger ſort of theſe are ſo tender mouthed, that 
unleſs you faſten two hooks almoſt in a quarter of a circle 
aſunder, they uſually break hold. For the great ſalnon, 


the principal bait is well ſcoured dew-worms; for the 


ſalmon:ſmelt, the brandling, gilt-tail, meadow-worm, &c. 


and for flies he taketh them natural or artificial; and if 


you ufe theſe, a cod-bait or gentle-at the = of the hook 


is effectual; this with the dub-fly takes /a/mm-ſmelts be- 
ge expectation; but for a greater ſalmon, if your fly 
e artificial, make it very large, with fix wings, one be- 
hind another, that by that and the different colours, he _ 
may ſuppoſe it, as indeed it will appear in the water, a 
cluſter of flies. He is taken at the ground with a ran- 
ning line or float, and ſometimes he bites lower than mid- 
water at ground baits, clap-baits, and the larger ſort ſome- 
times take the minow and loach, and for theſe you may 
angle with a wire-ring on = top of the rod, letting >» Te 
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line run through it to a great length; and when he is 
booked, and is ſpent with plunging, fix your land hook in 


his mouth, that is ſcrewed to the end of a pole, as directed 
to land him. i W 7 


8 Ke aas to take the Pike, and where to Hud his haunts, &c. 


The pite ſpawns in March; his uſual haunts are in 
fandy, chalky, or clayey places, ſomewhat near the banks: 
for coveting ſolitude, he often lurks in holes, to ſurprize 


+ other fiſh, as they _ ſwim by; ſometimes he ſhelters 


water, and for him you muſt keep your bait in a 


Ju, Auguſt, September and Oæober, 


among bulruſhes, water-docks, weeds, or buſhes ; and then 
he baits about the middle of the river, or. pand, at mid- 
gentle 
motion, and at all times to be above a foot from the 
ground; he rarely bites in the night, for then he is for the. 
moſt part gone to reſt in his retirement. In April, May, 
June, and the beginning of July, de does it moſt freely 
morning and evening in clear water, and a gentle gale in, 
will water, or a moderate moving one; and in the reſt of 
s beſt biting time is, 
about three in the afternoon in water as before: in winter. 
months, if the weather be pleaſing, and the water clear, he 


will not refufe to bite at any time, though the moſt certain 


bur all his baits muſt be. very 


time is about three of the clock in the afternoon, particu-. 
larly in a gloomy, cloudy day; but if the water be mud- 
died with rain, there is no certainty of him: his beloved. 
baits are, gudpeon, rrach, dace, minows, ſalmon-ſmelts, no 
bigger than gudgeors, a piece of an eel, a young trout, Ic. 
it | freſh, and a live one tempts 
him much the ſoener, which may be put on by drawing 
the line between the ſkin and the ribs of the fiſh, and ſo on 
the hook, faſtening it in the gills, and this you may uſe in 
trowling: but here have your tackle very ſtrong, with wire 
about a foot from your hook, the next to it ſilk, and the 
reſt of the line ſtrong. ſpun flax; come as little as you . 
can near the weeds, leſt they ſpoil your bait before the %%, 


come at-it, faſten the tail of the bait to the joint of the wire, 


— 
* 


and _aving fixed your tackle, that the line may run and 
play, let ſo much lead be at the hook as may carry the 


» tiſh's head downwards, as if after playing on the top, ſhe 
| was 


3 
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was going to the bottom, and when you have funk it ſo,, 
chat it is at a convenient depth for the h, {lack your line and 
give it ſcope that he may run to his hold, and there pouch 
to ſwallow it, which you may know by the moving of the 
line in the water, then with a ſmart jerk hook him; ſome: 
uſe no rod with this, but lead and float, holding of the line 
in their hands on links; and indeed there are ſeveral. 
methods taken, though all to the ſame purpoſe; wherefore 
for brevity's ſake I omit them. EAT 
- Angling for him at the ſnap, is to give him leave to run 
æ little, and then ſtrike, which muſt be done the contra 
way to that which he moves, therefore a double ſpring hook. 
is uſeful in this way of angling eſpecially, for a great pie 
uſually will hold the bait ſo fait in his teeth, that you may 
fail to pull it out of his mouth, and likewiſe ſtrike him, 
when if he holds the ſpring hook ever ſo faſt, the wire will 
draw through the bait, and ſo. the ſpring opening, you wilF- 
frequently hook him on the outſide of his mouth. Though 
trowling is ſurer than this, and more practicable, yet this is 
beſt uſed in March, when the pite bites ill, then upon ſpawn- 
ing they are ſick and loſe their ſtomachs; bait this as the 
former, and he may be taken this way when he is ſo. 


Other brief rules for Pike angling. 


r. When the pike has taken your: bait, obſerve how he: 
moves ; if ſlowly give him. time,. and you will rarely miſs 
him; let not your Fait fall in one and the ſame place above 
once or twiee, for if he take it not, then he is farther: off. 

2. If you find, after he has taken the batt, he lies. ſtill as 
ſometimes he will, move your hand gently, to give notice 
which way his head. lies, leſt in ſtriking. you happen to pul 
the bait out of his mouth, if that cannot be diſcerned,. 
ſtrike directly upwards : at the ſnap have ſtrong tackle; and 
give two luſty jerks, one after another, faſtening a ſwivel 
at the end of your line, which muſt be uſed. at trol and! 
ſnap, and your armed wire muſt be hooked on it. 

3. For the ſnap, have a hollow piece of lead, that it may 
paſs over the wire and. end of the hook, which you: draw 
within the fiſh's gills or mouth, that, as directed, it may 
keep the head downward, m at either of tneſe W 

* - 4 
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Wr ent away one of the fins of the bait cloſe at the gills, 
1 al o behind the vent, and one on the contrary fide, it will 
play the better and ſeem more live. 
| 4. Be ſute to raiſe your hand in caſting when the bait. is 
about to fall into the water, ſo by daſhing it may not fright. ' 
him away, and when it is ſunk a little draw it near the top 
towards you a little, and ſo let it fall again; and if your 
wire hook is joined with a ſteel ring, the bait. will play bet. 
ter, and fink more direct: for 2 Mareh is the chief 
g month; February, April, May, September and October for the 
q trowl; and though a large bait invites him moſt, yet a leſſer 
takes him more ſurely, : e t 03 e 
To ſnare a pie; when you perceive him riſe, and ſtay- 
ing near the ſurface of the water, faſten about a yard and a 
half of ſtrong packthread to a pole, and at the end of it a 
running nooſe of ſmall wire, ſoftly putting it over his head, 
with a quick jirk throw him to land; this is often done to 
young z#es, but the older are more wary though ſometimes - 
catched by this means, eſpecially in ponds, as alſo when 
they come out of rivers and go a frogging in ditches in 
12 March, April and ö 2 It — * FA 
ka To find and angle for Pearch. 
| The pearch ſpawns the beginning of March, and delight 
in a good ſtream of a moderate depth, abiding uſually cloſe 
| by a hollow bank, pebbly, gravelly bottomed, with green | 
y hon 2 Peony graveny , | 2 
| _. weeds growing in it; being commonly a river fiſh : he bites. 
| little in winter, but in the middle of the day, yet in ſum-: 
|. mer all day, if the weather be cool and cloudy, and the 
| water ſhaken with the wind; but more freely from ſeven: 
Þ till ten in the morning, and from two in the afternoon till 
| fix, and ſometimes till ſun-ſet; if in the middle of ſummer, 
you muſt look to bim when he is ſtruck, for he is a very 
[ firong fiſh and will ſtruggle hard and long; they generally 
o many together; and if there be a great many in a hole, 
| if you light right on them, you may at one ſtanding catch. 
5 the greater part if you give them time to bite: but if you are 
| too Faſty in ſtriking you may chance to miſs your aim; he 
| takes almoſt all manner of worms; as dew-worms, red- 
worm, meadow-worms, cod-bait, alſo the minow, loachs 


| 

| ; ſmall frogs, waſps, hornets and humble- bees, 1 

e 

'8 . | 
| 
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He is belt taken 8 float, reſtitg the bait about. fix: 


inches from the ground and fomsti mes he is taken about 
mid · water: ſome uſe a ledger bait on the nde bet the. | 


firſt depth has uſually the beſt ſucorks alt 01 


3 To angle for the Cars, Se. | 
This fiſh has always been in reat eſteem, making many 


os 


induſtrious to find ways toſtake him. He geg is in Candy 
or muddy bottoms, in {till deep water, by the fides-of a pond! - 


or river, though in a 282 he thrives beſt. He is very 
wary and hard to be His firſt ſpawning time is about 
May- day, breeding three times a year and wonderfully en- 


creaſes if he likes the water he is in; he lives long, though * 


moſt diſagree as to the particular number of years; and in- 
deed I ſee no reaſon how they ſhould be exactly known. 


He bites very early in Bu ite May, June, Tal, and Aug: fb, | 


and ſometimes all night if the weather bt hot and ſtar-light: 
in the ſtill deep water, if you angle in che day time keep 
out of ſight as much as may be, [therefore wide a long; 
rod: he is veryi{trong and d owt play when ſtruck, or he 
carry off your hook 2 12 

Uſe always the float and quill, angle for him ſometimes 
above and ſometimes below. mid-watet,. as the weather is, 
though in mid-water he is the certainlieſt taken, eſpecially 
in a pond, but in rivers he is very ſhy : lay a ground - hait 
for him with ground malt. 

The baits you uſe on your hook muſt be gentles; two or 
three on the — he takes likewiſe bobs, waſps, ſweet 
paſtes, marſh-worms, flag. worms, gilt-tails, dew-worms,. 
the cod-bait and bread- grain boiled ſoft; and in June and 


Fuly, in the heat of the day, he ſhews himſelf on the top of 


the water, and ofteneſt among the weeds, when you may 


take him with a well fcoured lob- worm, — as with a; 
t as ne as 


natural fly; but in this caſe keep out of ig 
you poſſibly can. i 
Obſervations on the Tench, and the beft way ta TY for him. 


The trench ſpawns the beginning of Fuly, is reckoned a 
very good fiſh, much coveted, yet delights in muddy or: 
foul water, and among weeds; the * on are fe, 

| * 
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for carp pleaſe him better. than the rivers, and in pits he 
thrives better than in either, if they be agreeable to time, 
—_— in ſome. pits they wilt not (notwithſtanding they 
breed) come to any bignefs; and in others they will not 
breed at all, but they will thrive wonderfully, beyond ex- 
pectation: this I believe may happen where the ſtorer is not 
ſxilfal to diſtinguiſh males from females, but by an unlucky 

aweſs puts in all of one fort. Though he covets mud, yet 
5 fins are very large; and to know him from others, there 
are two little barbs at the angles or corners of his mouth; 
his ſcales are ſmall and fmooth, and about his eyes are cir- 
cles of a golden colour. Fhey bite beſt from day- light to 
eight in the morning, and from four in the afternoon till 
ſun-ſet; but in the hot months, if the weather be not tem- 

ſtuous, they many times bite all night. The beſt ſeaſon. 

is from the beginning of May to the end of September. 

He takes the dbaſe marſh-worm, gentle, flag-worm,. 
or red-wotm well ſcoured; and to make it take the better, 
you may dip your bait in a little tar- water juſt before you 
uſe it, though the plain bait many times pleaſes him well. 
For want of the former baĩts you may uſe paſtes. ſweetened. 

with honey. | 
Angle for him with a float of quill, letting the bait into 
the water two foot, ſometimes more or leſs, but no great 
matter. . | . 
| The Bream's haunt, and how to angle for Bim. 
| The bream ſpawns in the beginning of Fuly, is a large: 
bony fiſh, is found in rivers. and ponds, but in the latter, if. 
convenient, he delights moſt: he is long growing, and will 
be very fat, and is almoſt as great a breeder as the carp.. 
 Breams ſwim divers together in a gentle ſtream, loving 
a ſandy, or clayiſh bottom, and the deepeſt and broadeſt 
rt of the water. _ Your beſt time in the ſeaſon is to angle 
| Er him from ſun-riſe to eight o'clock, in a moderate ſtream, 
the water being a little ſlimy or muddy, eſpecially when a. 
good breeze troubles the water, and in windy weather, if in- 
a-pond, he generally keeps the middle, and there you are 
moſt likely to find him, In the afternoon, your time is 
from three or four till ſun-ſ{ct;. but in a darkiſh windy day 
bp bites at any time. * 


— 


a He is an led for with much ſucceſs from the beginning 


of April till Michael na, and may be taken at other times, 
except the very cold months, | 


He takes as | Uts, flag-worms, gentles, gralhoppers, their 


legs being off, red-worms, giltetails and meadow-worms 


. 


well ſcoured, bobs and under water flies, eſpecially the green 


ones; when he bites he runs off with the bait to the farther 
ſhore, or as far that way as he can, and therefore you muſt 
give him play, for though he ſeems a fiſh, made ſtrong 
enough, he will not much ſtruggle, but after two or three 
tucgs he falls on one fide and may be eafily landed. 


Here you muſt angle with a float, ſo that the bait may 
touch the ground; you may make a ground bait for bream 


with malt, and it will draw them together. | 
The Barble, how to find and take him by angling. © | 1 
The barbel ſpauns in April, ſometimes in May, is a very 


22 


ſtrong fiſh, and takes his name from the barbs that hang at 


his mouth, is curiouſly: ſhaped with ſmall ſcales., In the hot 


months you will find him in the ſwift ſtrong ftream, though, : 


he, ſhuns the currents, and delights ſomewhat more out of 
the rapidity, under ſhades of trees. and weeds, where they 


rout in the ſands like a hog, and ſq neſt; ſome ſuppoſe 
him to eat much grayel and. ſand, but I rather fancy he 
ſeeks for inſects or other food that heat and maiſture pro- 
duce in the bottom of ſhallows, yet ſometimes, he is found 
in the deep and ſwift waters, eſpecially at weirs, bridges or 
flood-gates, where he ſhelters among piles, or in hollow _ 
places, holding, by the jpols or weeds, to prevent his being 
ream; when winter is coming on, 


carried away by the 
he retires to the ſtill deep. | 


His beſt biting, time is early in the morning, That is, 
from the ſun-riſing till ten, and from four till the ſun ſets, 


and often later, and this priffcipally happens from the zoth 
of May to the latter 4 Age g - | ary. 1 
taking him, for he is very ſubtle, and ſtru gles long, unleſs. 


well managed; many are found together frequently, but in 
April they are little worth, for then ts the ſpawning time. 
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As for the baits you intend to take him with, care muſt 
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:; you muſt be wary in 
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be taken that they are very ſweet, ſuch. as give him not difs —_ — 
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and ſo cunning he is, that you will be cheated of many a 


and a quick hand; for he will nibble and ſuck it off, and 
ten to one, when your float ſinks, and you attempt to ſtrike, 
whether he has the hook in his mouth, yet often, .if you 


thing large, unleſs your tackle be very ſtrong, part of it 


reaſon he is ſomewhat dry, and very full of bones. Some 


 Rones; for on the ſides of theſe he uſually has his reſidence, 


where the ſtream much beats or makes a kind of whirling; 


* 


taſte: angle for him with a running-line, and a bullet at 
the End. _ He takes gentles, not over ſcoured, dew-worins, 
new cheeſe, paſte, the young brood of waſps and hornets; 


bait in angling for him, if you have not a watchful eye 


ſtrike the contrary way his head lies, you may take him by 
the noſe, and give him play till tired, or elſe, if he be any 


with him. He is not an over pleaſant fiſh to eat by 


ſay he is eaſy of concoction, his eggs and fpawn vomit and 

purge violently. 91 5 

The Trout's haunts; the 'beft time to angle for him, aud his 

; 2 1645 ee os bat.. n g 

The trout ſpawns in October. His uſual haunts are in 

ſmall purling brooks or ſwift gliding rivers, not too great. 
Obſerve whether their bottoms are pebble, gravel or ſmooth 


ry in he is often found in the deep, efpecially a large one, 
alſo behind banks, blocks, ſtones, at turnings or points, 


he loves coverture and ſhade, from whence he may moſt 
eaſily ſeize his prey: but his hold or hole is uſually in 
deep places; he is ſeldom found among weeds, rather 
among boughs of trees that hang in the water, or ſhady 
buſhes: he plies in ſpring at the tail of the ſtream, 
but, as many other fiſh do, about the middle of May, at 
the upper end, ſtaying long in a place, if his hold be near 
it. In the hot weather he leaygs the deep and goeth into 
the ſharp ftreams among gravel, unlefs by the exceſſive 
heat of the weather, drought enſues, and then the fill” 


deep delights him. 45 . 
Ibis trout may be taken by dibbing, or if the weather be © 
dark, cloudy and windy, you may take him with the caſt-fly. 
He is in ſeaſon from March until Michaelmas, but chiefly | 
about the end of May, when he is in the beſt ſeaſon 7 
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body is adorned with red ſpots, , The female is counted 
better than the male. They much affect to be near the 
ſource or ſpring of rivers, and where they run on lime 
ſtones, there the beſt of trouts are found. 5 
Angle for him at the ground with a running line, with 
two or three ſmall pellets of lead, omitting the float, or 
you may take him by float angling at the ground, if you 
are dextrous at angling with à ſingle hair, too links from 
your hook; he is much ſooner taken than with two or three 
hairs, though you muſt be cautious he break not the line; 
and this is better done at the bottom than top becauſe there 
he has not ſo much force to ſhoot and ſpring, as on the top, 
and a ſingle hair next the hook, if well choſen and ſtrong, 
will take one of thirteen inches, if there be water room, 
free from wood and weeds. | NO 

He bites beſt in a water that after a flood 1s clearing or 


| riſing, ſomewhat troubled, cloudy. and windy weather; 


early in the morning is the beſt time from the middle of 
April to the end of Augyft, from ſun- riſing till near eleven, 
and from two till ſun-ſet; but at nine in the morning 
and three in the afternoon are the beſt times, at the 
2 or fly, as the water is moſt agreeable, in March, the 

ginning of April, September, and till the 13th of October, 
and then you muſt ceafe angling for the trout, to the end of 
February ; after a ſhower has fallen in theevening, you will 
find him riſe at a gnat. In warm weather you may dib for 
him with the minow or loach. 8 7 


T he Eel, the haunt, bait and taking them, &c. 


His haunts, in the day time, are uſually under the covert 
of tree roots, bruſh-wood, planks or piles, about flood- 
gates, weirs or mill-dams, in hollow 2 in banks; they 
moſtly delight in foul ſtill water, or at leaſt ſuch as runs 
very ſlow with ouſy ſand, or muddy bottoms, in pits, 
ponds and meers. 85 | 

Bait for him with a young lamprey, dew-worms, ſcoured. 


'earth-worms and very ſmall fiſh, their fins cut off, guts of 


chickens or other fowl, cut in ſmall lengths, lean beef, the 
brood of waſps; the four firſt take them day or night, but 
moſt of the reſt are proper for night-hooks. | Take 


- 
* 
1 | 


This you muſt praiſe in hot weather, the waters 


— 


* 
. 
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Take him in the day by a ledger-bait, by ſaigling, bob 

ing, brogling : as for brogling uot fight whe beft methocck 

ve 2 is this; get a long and ſtrong line, your 
hook of a ſmall compaſs baited with ſcoured, red-worm or 
dew-worms, having one end of your line in your hand, 

place very eaſily the upper end of your hook in the cleft o 
a hazle rod of a convenient length ſo that it may flip out as. 
ou pleaſe, and where you fancy the cel to be let the bait 
eiſurely fink, and. ſuppoſing it fwallowed by N 
leiſurely draw him up by a fle and little, eaſy lying dou- } 

ble, with the ſtrength of the tail, your line is 3 

ing 


* 


low. | 
As for bobing, taking large earth-worms out of good 
mould, ſcour them well in moſs, and run a ſtrong thread- 


nich a needle through them end-ways, as many as will 


| lightly wrap a dozen times round your hand, make them 


the ſame ſpecies, | 


Into links, and faſten them to a ſrrong packthread or whip- 


cord, two yards long or more; make a knot about fix or | 
eight inches from the. worms, put about three quarters of 4 
pound of plummet made pyramidically on the cord, by the 


means of a hollowneſs or hole bored through it, let it ſink to 


the knot and fix the cord to a manageable pole. le 
with this in muddy or cloudy water, in the ſides of the * 
ſtreams or deeps; when the ee/ or elt tug, let them be well 

faſtened by the teeth before you draw them up, then do it 
gentiy d on the top, and then hoiſt them quickly to land 


many by this way have been taken at a time. 


Some, near eels haunts fink a bottle of hay looſely | 
bound, ſtuft with fowls guts and liver, cut in long ſhreds 


over night, and coming early the next morning, draw it up 


haſtily by- the rope faſtened to the band, and you'll fin 


large eels bedded in it for the ſake of the ply: This may 
be done with a bundle of the bruſh-wood, out of which, 
upon pulling up, they cannot ſo eaſily get. 8 1 
; To angle for the Grayling or Unber. "O04 
Though this fiſh has two names 2 it, the former for 
the leſſer ſort, and the latter for the greater, yet both are 


4 Their 


* 
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Their haunts are in marley clay, clear water and ſwift 
ſtreams, the large is accounted eighteen, inches, being in 
| ſeaſon all the year, but their prime is in December, when his 
' gills and head are blackiſh, and his belly, a dark grey ſtud- - 
Jed with black ſpots. He will bite freely, but is very ten. 
der mouthed, therefore be careful he break not his hold, 
though he will not ſtruggle much, as being very faint when 
he is hooked. Angle for him in or near the middle of the 
water, for his always more apt to rife than deſcend, where- 
fore he is chiefly taken by a ground bait, rather than a run- 
ning line; uſe for him a float of cork, if you particularly 
an Fe for him, but for a grayling or trout the running line 
is beſt. E ni; 
As for baits, he takes brandlings, gilt-tails; meadow- 
worms, tag-tails, the bark-worm, flag-worm, cod- bait, 
natural or artificial flies, particularly the camblet-ily and 
a fly made of purple wool, and one made of tawny camblet 
hair, alſo the earth bob and clap-bait 


The Pope or Ruff, bis haunts, ho zu to angle for him, with 
25 proper baits, SW. . 


The pope or ruff is one, in ſnape, nature and diſpoſition, 
like the pearch, though in bigneſs not exceeding a large 
gudgeon, but of a more pleaſing taſte; he bites eagerly, and 
many of them are uſually together, where the water runs 
ſlowly and is deep; in ſandy places, fifty of them have been 
taken at a ſtanding. You may bait for him with the ſmall 
ted worm, gilt-tail, meadow-worm, and other baits proper 
for the pearch, he biting at the ſame time the pearch does; 
you may ground bait with new turned up earth of a fallow, 
alſo with a clear ſand, you may take him with a ſingle hair, 
the link next the hook; the body of it is rough, and hath 
prickly and ſharp fins; it has its ſeaſons and nature, like 
22 and 18 a very wholefome fiſh, eating ſhort and 
tender. | 5 W 

There ate abundance of them to be killed in Moulſea 


river in Surry, *© 


2 WD . ©, me 


15 wns twice or ne l ED be deli —— in arp | 
| I with grav = to or nn ſhews 'the 
angler extrao ſport, who not well 
es alle in chuſing, or not 0: We knowing how to eome by 
"other baits, may take him with a ſmall red worm on che 
ground, or very near it, and ſeldom by reaſon of the t | 
neſs of his mouth, he is loſt when ſtruck. In the heat 6f | 
ſummer they make to the ſhallows.in rivers, but when the 
weeds in 'autamn grow of a bad tafte, or rot, and cold 
weather comes on, then —5 get together in deep places ; 
and here it is propereſt to fiſh for them at the ground, or a 
little above it, if you fi with a float; but it may be done 
Vith a running line on the ground, without à float : as for 
particular baits, I have already diſcourſed of them, and 
among others, thoſe” relating to the Zodgeon. 8 


'The Bleak or Bley, ta nigh frdis, 2 


This fiſh makes ſport, though not much valued, not 
being very wholeſome; it is many times deſtro 7 _ 
| 38 that breeds in his ſtomach; in hot weather he 
eagerly, and you may fh for him with —— on 
one line, and if vou catceli three or four together on the 
ſeveral hooks, do not feat the breaking of your line, tying 
them about half a foot one above the bther; he is eaſily 
"taken with gentles, fitalFred worms, and any ſmall flies at 
"top water, by dibbing or whipping them. 

Angle at middle Wiler, or at che to for he is uſually in 
motion: there is another ſort of theſe called the blackſea, 
better and wholeſomer than this, called by fome the ſea- 
_ camelion, becauſe in the winter he ſeems often to-change - 
his colour. e eee 


The 


F 
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The Ch a Ahn Ae LI A 
The chub ſpawns in March, though timorous; 
is found in * rivers, bavi 2 or <layey bottoms, 
delights much Tn ftreams wich trees,” as alſo in holes 
where many of Ger eqplort yer: den in ſeaſon from 
the middle of May, till af as; 

Fd on the top, of the water, but in the hot months he 
8 — ed in the cold weather angle at the bottom 
ws the ledger-bait. | 
He bites from ſun rifin ng 1 eight, and fi and from three ul 
17 the lar 9 m — Tt tired; es 
$ wi ſtrugg te lonper, a a un- wel te, 
in winter the er gem the day. _ * we. 
He ſcarce *{uſes aoy bat 1 if nc ; 38 lam- 
preys pride, the cel's w- worms 
an . e brood! nails, 7 and black cheeſo 
aſte, the marrow of an ox or cow's hack, a beetle with the 
— off, and all ſorts of baits bred on trees, plants and 
herbs, cod baits, broods of waſps, hornets and humble bees, 
- the fat of ruſty bacon, dors, 2 —.— alſo a fly, and a 
cod-bait, and an oak- worm on the hook together, infallibly | 
takes him in the hot months. 
When he is taken, he muſt be eaten the ſame day, elſe 
will not be ſo good; molt eſteem his head the beſt part. | 


Dace or Dare, and Reach, bei haynts, baits, Sc, and bow - 
ov fr 

As theſe delight in ponds or tivers with gravelly bottoms 
or ſand, fo ns love LD clear waters, ſhaded with trees, 
either in rivers or Actives ; the dace ſpawn about the 
middle of March, and are ig ſeaſon three weeks after. The 
fleſh. is ſoft, and ſweet in tafte. 

You muſt angle for the dace within two inches of the 
bottom, and ſometimes the bait may touch it if it is worms, 


hut if with flies. at the tqp of the water, or within an. . 


D 2 The 


vou may take him : 


Ru "10 moſg _ 
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"The roach ſpawns about the middle of May, and is fo 
N ealthful, that Ris ſoundneſs: has created a common ſaying, 

though it-often cauſes ſome to tell lies. The beſt 6m 7 

dy reaſon of the abundance of ſoil, are found in the Thames 
dear London; angle for him — _ 2 in * y 
\Þ in temperate weather they bite al ong. The flot 
* ern „ q TY 
l. © Their baits are numerous as their fry, viz. worms bred on 
Þ tttees, plants, or herbs, gentles, cod-baits, graſhoppers with 
ta the legs off, flies artificialor natural, particularly the ant-fly,  / 
by meadow worms fcoured, bread corn boiled. The roach in - 
| ponds is chiefly found under the water docks, if there be any, 
and indeed few ſmall come amiſs to them. 5 
mw. The Flounder or Flook's haunts, baits, and angling. 
18 + Tris properly a ſalt water fiſh, and is nowhere but in riveys 
th: that have communication with the ſea; he is brought up by 
4 the tide, and loſing himſelf into freſh ſtreams, he after ſome 
is time minds not his way back again. He loves gentle 
þ fiteams, gravelly and ſandy bottoms, is very ſhy, and not 


— 


1 eaſily taken; he bites all the day in May, June, July, and 
N the beginning of Auguſt, though he will nibble much about 
4be hook, and ſuek off the bait, if you be not wary to keep 
it in motion, which hinders him from ſeeing the hook, if 
be de es, away he flies from it, ſometimes in the ſhallow, 
Ne takes ſcoured meadow or marſh worms, earth worms, 
gentles, the brood of waſps, gilt-tails and brandlings. He 
As to be angled for with the float, and your bait mult touch 
the ground. He is of good nouriſhment, ſtrengthens the 
ſtomach, cauſes appetite, and helps the ſpleen, "= 


— —— * — 


» ww ” — rue 
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Do take the Smelt b an angle. 
Ass this fiſh generally lies at the tail of ſhips, or in brooks, 
fo you fiſh for him at half tide, with a gentle. The firſt 
Jou catch cut in ſmall pieces about the bigneſs of a gentle, 
bait your hook with them, and you will find ſport to admi- 
_ ration, 3 
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Eos nne, 29 
The Mirror Pearch Loach, and Bullbead on Mille" thumb, 
þ . Lampreys. b . 


As Hey are a baits for other fiſh- chan able d in 
attire ſo the firſt is taken with ſmall worms, brand- 
ling, and gilt- tails; the two latter with gilt-tails, meadow - 
worms at the round. E are taken as the cell, 
deins much of that. nature, therefore I- avoid enlarging 4 
thereon. 


"Minows feed by licking one another; the loach is good 
for women with, child, 2250 are all very nouriſhing. 


Objeruatins an, and rules for natural fly-ongling, 

It is a nice point in angling, requiring a quick or ſhacp 
eye, and wy as; iis 2 8 10 ail, dibbling, 
diping, or dapeing, and is performed on the ſurface of the 
water, or at «moſt ſometimes not letting the bait fink 
above two or three inches under, nor that, unleſs the oak- 
AY the chub or trout has joined to it a p or 

ait. 

This muſt ever be done in cleat water, wichomt lenk ur 
float, in the evening of a hot day; but in a hot calm day as 
'beft, and the- till deep is to be preferred before the ſtream; 
though on the, fide of a ſtream hen the water is clearing 
after great rains or, floods, is very proper; and all hours 
you may dib with the ; greett drake fly; but if you needs 
muſt do it in the ſtream̃, uſe the-ſtoneifly, which is proper . 
early or late; It it be windy in the evenii „take the arti- _ 
icky tone-fly; for then in ande ere de riſe beſt, and 
are the ſooneſt taken; and. if you pull edge ex 
may angle 1n*the water with No N alſo very 
much 1 in a —_ near the bottom; dut you muſt take care 
to kee out of fight as much as poſſible, and your fly 
in 55 ty chat « 157 appear Lim fiſh} to e : 

In atbbing for dace, roach, or chub; let not your motien 
be ſwift, if you can ive any of them coming towards 
it, but make two or three ſhort ee as-1f they were at 
reft, or the fly was ſwimming or playing; then let it gent / 
kde i pos _ * oh 2 bus it * 
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be flow or ſtanding water, you: muſt keep it moving with 


your hand, not juſt upon him, but fideways and ſlopeing b 
im, leſt it ſhould Wan him, it will makes his med BY the 
more; for only the trout, if it be moved ſwiftly, will, if 

any, certainly follow it. 

In a calm, dibbing is not ſo ſafe as when a pretty good 
-gale ſtirs the water, fer then neither you nor the deceit put 
on the fiſh by an. artificial fly is ſo eaſily diſcovered; and 
aben few natural flies at liberty can lie on the water; but 
for want of choice, they will ſnap at the firſt that comes in 
their way, biting more eagerly through hunger. If they 
will not riſe at the top, try them a little lower, for ſome 

will be ſooner taken, as the roach particularly, by dibbin 
under water than at the top. Roach, dace, and chub, will 
ſometimes be pleaſed with an artificial fly, eſpecially if an 
rarth- bob, cod-bait, earth- worm of gentle, be put on the 
point of a hook; or an oak-worm is very pleaſing on the 

top, or under the water. | 

At dibbing and trailing, trout and ſalmon-ſmelts will take 
an artificial fly well, particularly the _ and green- 
drake, early, or late in the evening. And if you fiſh for 
falmon-ſmelt, roach, chub or dace, with the dub-fly, put 


un a gentle, waſp, cod-bait, or clap-bait; let it ſtand well 


on the point of your hook; when the wind furls the water, 
and few flies appear on or over it, is the beſt time to angle 
zwath the fly either natural or artificial; for, having no 
variety or choice, they will quickly take ee bait, If it 
trees if you can, 
that neither your ſhadow nor that of your rod may appear, 
and ſo fright them away. If you find the fiſh riſe not to- 
wards the top, fink your fly y degrees, and try even to 
middle- water, for before theſe ſort of flies are naturally in 
ſeaſon, the ſiſh very rarely riſe at them; wherefore, to 
know this, that you miſtake not in your baiting, obſerve 
what flies are on the water, or flying near over it, or are on 


- the byſhes or trees near ponds or rivers, and that fly which 


ſwarms there the moſt is chief in ſeaſon, and is to be uſed 
either natural, or to be imitated by art. Some open the 
4ſt fiſh they take, and look into its ftomach to fee what 
i indigeſted 
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indigeſted food there remains, and from thence do take 
their meaſures, though uncertain; for either it muſt be 

artly conſumed, or ſo diſcoloured that it cannot well be 
2 beſides, fiſh for extreme hunger take in ſuch food 


at one time as at another they altogether diſſikke. 
Artificial fly angling. © 0 
Artificial dub- fly or caſt- fly angling is ſomewhat more 
difficult, and requireth more cunning than the former, 
being more readily learned by ſeeing it done, than 1 | 
directions: however, I doubt not but to give a ſatisfactory 
account of it to the angler, . 1 
Ihe firſt thing to be materially conſidered is, to know 
and chuſe the proper colours of flies in ſeaſon when yan 
angle, and theſe muſt be proportioned to the places you 
fiſh in; for there are different haunts of flies, nn are found 
much earlier in ſome places than in others, as the ſeaſon 
proves hot or cold; a warm ſpring brings them early, but 
. the contrary later, ſometimes by a month, and always 
—_ in high grounds than in thoſe that are low, marſhy, 
or © * ; | ö . 14 ©. "2 | 
| The fly required being got, your next buſineſs is to 
make one in colour, ſhape, proportion of body and wings 
as like it gn. Yor, always having the natural one as a2 
pattern; | 
Fair of divers colours, camel's hair ſad, light, and of a 
middle indifferent. colour, badger's hair, ſpaniel's hair, 
{heep's wool, hog's hair, hog-down, as is comb'd, from the 
roots and briftles of a hog, camblets, and mohairs of divers 
colours, cow's hair, abortive calves and colts hair, furs of 
{quarrels tails, the tails of black cats, yellow and dun cats, 
of hare's neck, the fern celour'd ferret's fur, martin's yellow 
fur, filmer's fur, tails of white weaſels, moles, black rab- 
bits, down of a fox's cub, aſh colour at the roots of fox, 
fur that comes off the otter and otter-cub, blackiſh and 
brown badger's hair that has been in a ſkinner's lime- pit; 
hack les of feathers about a cock or capon's neck, and bb 
as hang looſely down each fide of the. tail, of various 
colours, particularly to make the palmer-fly or inſeR called 


to do this, you muſt have in readineſs bears 7 


wo eit wich wax of 


— 
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te wood bed; you muſt have feathers. of Vll forts of fowl, 


and thoſe coloured ones required A vou cannot get 


natural, yeum ay dye. 
Vou maſt i likewiſe have caddows or blankets, "om 


which are got 
abortive calves and colts, like filver wire, gold twiſt, 
white and yellow bees-wax for ground-work, or to frame 


76 1 on, 2 of. aa more or 
+ Jeſs requires it, and a neat pair. o en ee 
trim and ſhape 


che work with. 
* How to make the Aub: tr. 


* Wet your materials to knoumhow they will bold colour; 


fdr 2 dry, they may appear of the right colour, but 
n wetted: —— rig ou 

Ttas: appar pEOEET EK in — 55 hand, 
— yooyeliy fore: finger and thumb, the ſhanks hack up- 
wards; and: ſtrong ilk of that colour the fly requires, wax 
{ſame colour, then draw it to the head of 
the iſhunlt betwixct: the finger and thumb, aud whip it about 


the bare hook two or three times; draw your line between 


Jour thumb and fingyr, holding the hook ſo faſt, that it 
may only have a ſpacs to-paſs by; ſo joining che hook and 
tine, put on che wings, faſhion the body and head, by 
twiſting dhe dubbing: on your waxed. filk, and lapping it 
on; then work it by ing er towards the head, and part 
-*theiwings: of an even len 


upright : then turn it. into a by nipping off 
5 — dubbiog from « te 2 
*the fly. It would be convenient to ſee one done by an 


Experienced-angler; dun theſe 8 will be cy 0 


* $599 . 5 : 
| rein my g dub-fies, and was ug ewith them, 


When yeu proportion 2 dub- fly, conſider the 


-largeneſs or {nallneſ of-the:fiſh you intend it for, and be 
ſure the belly of it is the exact ws. a becauſe that is moſt 


obvious. 


2, Lee. che ub f. che fly be only to the bend of the 


| Book, and not come unto the bent of it. 1 
3. 


„or ſoft cuſnions made of {ins of 


too hight. or 


gth, or the fly will not ſwim 


a af * Ap a Sf « oak uo... a. _ 
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3. If the trout at the top of the water refuſe it, the day 
is not proper for it, or the fly is either out of ſeaſon ot 
ill made. | | 3 „ 
When you angle with the dub- fly, it muſt be in ſuch a 
river or water as Is clear, after rain, or in a river a little dif-. 
coloured wirh moſs or bogs, in mooriſh places, or elſe in a 
cloudy or gloomy day, when the water is ſtirred by gentle 
gales; or if the winds be pretty high, they will riſe in the 
2 deep; but in little wind, the beſt is to angle in te 
reams a 0 | e | * 
Keep your fly in continual motion in all weathers, to 
prevent the fiſh from diſcerning the fraud; in clear and — 4 
low water, let the body of the fly be the ſmaller, and the * 
wings very ſlender. In dark weather and thick water, let 
the Ry be of a dark colour, but it muſt be pretty large 
body and wings, the better to be diſcovered ; in a clear day, 
a light coloured fly is preferable. 5 
2 K rod for the dub- fly ſhould be five yards at leaſt, and _ 
the line about ſeven, or ſomewhat more, if the water be 
free from incumbrance of weeds, &e. and to adapt your 
fy to the colour of the water more properly, have three of 
a ſort, the one light, the next a degree fakes, and the third 
the true colour of the natural fly. | . 
In caſting, obſerve to do it always before you, that it 
may fall on the water, and no part of the line dach to ſcare 
away the fiſh: and do it if you can without making any 
circle in the water: but if the wind be high, ſome part 
muſt be in the water, to keep the fly from being blown out. 
Take your ſtanding ſo, if poſſible, that the ſun may be in 
your face, and wind to your back. 8 
In ftill or flow water, caſt your fly almoſt acroſs the 
river or pond, and draw it towards you gently a little way, 
that you break not the water, or put it in trouble, and let 
it bear with che current, if there be any, fiſhing down- 
wards and not upwards of the river, Thus having as I 
hope, given plain inftruftions in theſe matters, to be 
underſtood by eaſy capacities, I proceed to deſcribe arti» 
ficial flies, for the proper month of angling with them. 
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| Krifiial, Flet, #rojer in the month of the bing ſeaſon, and 


how to make them. 


; In February, the palmer- Ay or plain hackle muſt have BT 
rough, black body, which. may be done with black 
fpatuel's hair, or the whirl of an oftrich feather, and the 
ed hackle of a capon all over. 

The prince dun, that may be dubbed of the down of a 
fox cub, with — filk, the wings of a ſtare s 


feather; this muſt be made little. 


Ihe little ted, brown dub, with the ſoft hair of the 
black-ſpot of a hog's ear, the wings of mallards feathers, 
near the white, wrap it on with 1 er 6 

March. The green tail may be — of che brown 
bair of a ſpaniel; taken from the outſide of the car, and a 
little from the extreme of the tail. 

 Moriſh brown may be dubbed with black ſheep's wool, 
1 and the wings made of a partridge's wing- 

er. 11 
Thom⸗ tree fly dub, of a very good black, mix a little 
Iſabella — . mohair; with it make a little body, and 
the wings of a mallard's brighteſt feathers, 
The early bright — make of the hair of a brown 


ſpaniel, that of the flank of a red cow, and wing it with the 


grey teather ofa wild duck. 
Ihe violet fly, which takes excellently from the 
Gut to the tenth, made of bear's hair a "oh un, mixed 
with violet tuff, wing it with the greaſy feather. of a 
mallard. The hovſe-fleſh fly, which laſt all this month, 
dub with pink colours, blue mohair and tammy, let the 
Head be a dark drown and the wings of a light colour. + 
The ſmall bright brown is very well taken in a clear 


day and wer, make 4t of . s fur with a light grey 


win 
* The green drake, an excellent killer, dub on 2 
Jar. 0 wy he with camel's hair, bright tbear's hair, ſoft 
down comb'd from the briſtles of a hag, mix yellow 
camhlet; let the body be long, and rib it Wich green filk 
ecke vide of His eil be the long 
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other 
better liked by the fiſh, who ma eye theibelh, ly of baits; 
and to adorn it che mere, place t. or three hair of. the 
beard of 8 on the —. of the _ inthe 
or arming warping on your du bhing, aring , ſtaring 


from "anther e ht: rib her: ellas ilk "4,900 
make the wi e, of the dark pre deref 1 
a — or other 11 like rather. 


drake comes in when che g. it ones e 
3 * ſhape with it, but in colour differs, and muſt he 


made of a paler and more blueiſh, yellow and green, his ribs 


quite down his body muſt be of black, 3 lack hining 
wings very thin, and may be made of the feathers 0 


a mallard; the down under hogs briſtles, and the black hair 


of a ſpaniel, and the-whiſks < ys tail, or the beard of a 
dlacx cat. 
June. The ant-fl is dubbed with 4 and rad 
camblet, the wi 51 
The purple y, with purple wool mixed wi 


brow bear's hair, the wings of a ſtare's feather, dub it wah 


purple ſilk. 


The brown hackle made of the lighteſt brown hair of 


nackle-or-cock's:neck 


a ſomewhat grown colt, with a red 
TN overt, 


or woal, and the feather of a blackbird's win 


The waſp-fly, Do this with brown. dub ing g. or ee 


with the har of a black cat's tail; tib-it with yellow filk, 


and make the wings of the grey feather- of» unallaid's 


" 
blue dun muſt be made with the nnd of. a water 


mouſe; and the blueiſn down found on an old fox; mix 
them well a. e and dub with ſad aſh coloured filk ;- - 
the feather o add rater am 23 


Auguft 


An. 3 


bai el fable, his wings de light grey feather of a mils 
The ſtone- ly, dub with dun bears hair, mix it wi 
3 brown and yellow eamblet, -that ſhe may be yel- 


lower on the belly and tail than any to beithe 


the feathers of a light grey p Nh | 
. 


wrapped with hair colour _ . - 
July. Oran Aly, dub this- with orange: <oloured cruel 


2 wee, 
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"EE + r late ant- fly may be dubbed of the hair of 
cow that is of a blackiſh brown, and for the tagging of 
the tails wrap in ſome ted, and make the — dark 
feather; this fly takes admirably, © . Fine? 
+ The fern-fly muſt properly be dubbed with the wool 
taken from a hare's neck, of the colour of fern, when 
8 the wings of the darkiſh grey feather of a 
r 8 | | 
The hearth-fly, dub of the wool of an aged black ewe, 
with ſome grey hair to accommodate the body and head; 
dub with black filk, and take the light feather of a ſtare for 


— 


the wings. 7] > 
September. The little blue dun made of the fur of 2 
water mouſe, dub it with fad aſh coloured filk, and wing 
it with the feather of a blue pigeon. | 
| © "The late badger. Do this with badger's hair that is 
black, whip with red ſilk, and uſe a darkiſh grey mallard's 
| feather for the wings, 88570 
The camel broom- fly, pull out for dubbing, the hair in 
the lime of old wall, whip it with red ſilk, make of the 
wings of a ftare's lighteſt feather. * - TIEN 
October. This month is ſupplied by the flies of the 
former, for all being now upon their going away, almoſt 
any will do. And thus, reader, keeping to my intended 
brevity, having picked you out the beſt killin flies from a 
great many more, you by knowing how to _ theſe may 
eaſily imitate all others, having a natural fly before you, 
and chuſing materials ſuitable to its colour, by ſhaping her 
according to the other; then promiſe yourſelf ſucceſs in 
-angling with her as directe. | 5 


Kariaus but curiaus obſervations in Angling ; divers ways ta 
4... * angle, not commonly known. | 
Note, that ſometimes all ſorts. of fiſh take baits at the 
ground, when but ſome ſorts will take the fly at the top 
of the water; and therefore to angle for a trokt with worm, 
chuſe the running line without any float, only ſmall plum- 
mets in their proper places. This is ſucceſsful at the 
© ground, cither in clear or muddy water, = 
. 4 | | As 


ANGLING. 37 


As for the latter uſe a line a little more than half the 
length of the rod, and ſometimes leſs than that length, and 
the lowermoſt links muſt be at leaſt three hairs, and one at 
top of four, whereof have a water nooſe at its bottom; ſo 
proceed with links of five or fix hairs a piece till you come 
to the topmoſt, make the lower of cheſnut colour, or ſorrel 
brown. 'Then to-your reed or cane, have a top neither too 
ſtiff nor too feeble, but between both; the cane about 
three yards and a half long, and the top about a yard and a 
half, or near two yards, in one or two pieces, and five or 
ſix inches of whalebone, fmooth, round, and pliant. 
Obſerve to lead your line as is conſiſtent with the 
water, in rough ſtreams more than in ſmall gentle ſtreams, 
and leaſt of all in ftill water; then carry the top or point 
of your rod level with your hand, and ſo you will by the 
point of your rod perceive the bite at the ground, then 
ſtrike ſtrait and gently upwards, and by a little lacking: 
your hand before, you. will give the-fiſh-time the better to 
take the bait. 4 ä Bk, aw 
If a large trout you angle for in muddy water, then it 
requires ſome art in baiting af your hook, as ſuppoſe the 
bait is a dew-worm, here yon muſt thruſt the hook in 
towards the tail, a little above the middle, and out again 
below the head, then draw him above the. arming of the 
hook, or whipping, ſo put. the point into the head of the 
worm, until it is very near the place where the point of 
the hook firſt came out, and ſo draw back the worm, or 
that part that was above the ſhank, This hook ſhould be 
indifferent large. | | 
To bait two worms in muddy water for a trout, &e, 
from eight to ten inches: take meadow worms or brand- 
lings, or a brandling and gilt- tail, and run the point of the 
hook in at the head down the body, till it paſs the knot, or 
come to the middle of the worm; then ſtir it above the 
arming or whipping, put on the other, by running. the 
hook in the ſame manner, and let the head of it juſt cover 
the point of the hook, then flip the firſt down till the knots 
or middle of both worms meet together; and thus you 
E may 
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93 may 7 do by any other worms, for other fiſh, as by the fore- 
_ directions you find they take them, 


£ wan for angling avith the ranning line i in Haw dener. 
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a gilt-tail and ſmall brandling on your hook, before 


Wo ed, well ſcoured, and here your hook muſt be much 
ſſmaller than in muddy water, two or three of the lower- 


moſt links of your line of a w__ hair, fo riſe from two 
or tree, or four, of a grey or duſkiſh white, the line about 


do yards ſhorter chan e rod, leaded with a ſmall black , 


lummet. 
Angle with this in a ſtream always up it, in a river 
a light hand, ſtill pong up the worm before you; 


e rod be as the former: thus you may angle 8 
ſalmon- ſmelts, trout, or Fart , to whoſe p ropes 


115 refer you in my treatiſe of baits i this book. 


6 
* 


Directian: for the top water angling with a aber. 


Your: line in this cafe muſt be longer than your rod, 

without any plummet or float, drawing your bait m. 

and up the ſtream, in a clear day; with a gentle hand, that 
it may glide as if were ſwimming, — 1 

muſt be a It-tail or brandling, B it 


rom the ſhore, 
and free from entanglement of weeds, woods, ruſhes, or 


Logan ts that hinder ſport. 


| Farther direfions for float ending.” 


Here your line muſt be two or three feet longer than 


rrod in rivers, but in ponds and pits ſomething ſhorter, 


- _ Angling in clear water for ſalmon- ſmelts, trouts, or gray- 
lings you mryt put but one hair next the hook, but in 


muddy water, and for other fiſh, two or three, obſerving 


; the running line and rod for che tench, and * r | 
this to it, 12 a 


d It moderately, but fo that i it ma ing ems 
line ſtraight and even; but for tench, carp 


cChub, your rod and line muſt have an additional * 


in the thickneſs of the one and the number of hairs in the 

other: and your float manageable in the water, 

Koned according to the fwifineſs or flowneſs of the 
1 water, 


, ww 


our bait here 


irren wt 2«@ oo uNjSSS _ #@. @ 


eee X 

water, but wich one worm, the water being very * J 
and obſerve for ſome ſort of fiſh, as. flounders, falmon- 
ſmelts, bream, and gudgeon, your bait muſt on the 
ground; but for other ſorts, as, tench, roach, bleak, pike, 
ruff, and carp, at mid-waterz for graylin and 1 * "i"; 
fix or nine inches from the bottom, I chu is often 5 
taken at bottom, mid-water and top. 109 

You may uſe the divers ſorts of baits, angling with a 


float, but . baits: Are Py vid, N wich 
lucceſs. . J g in ' 


* 


 Direftions for Dallas. i n | 


By this, harbels of a large fize are - ken; to do it com- 
pleatly, obſerve theſe rules. — 
Have a ſtrong line of fix yards, which, before yo 
faſten it to your rod, muſt be put through a piece of lead, 
that if the fiſh bite, it may tp to and fro, and that the” 
water = ſomething move it on the ground; bait it with. 
a pretty 71 0 löb-worm well ſcoured, and ſo o 
motion, the barbel will by enticed into the danger without 
ſuſpicion.” The beſt places are in running water near 
piles, or under wooden bridges . en fouted x 
and my. 95 . 
TL OTE 
Angling with the ledger Pew TITRE 
This is uſed for variety of exerciſe, to gire reſt to the 
angler, and ſo. differs 5 others that axe Called walking 
baits, and this is, when the bait continues to reſt in one 
fixed and certain place. 
Here you muſt take off) your float, but let the lead 
remain, and within half a 1. — of the top of the : And 
a thin plate of lead, an inch and a half long retty 
broad, viz. about an inch ; ſo faſten your 1 Lacs —— r 
caſt in your bait either into a till low draught, « or gentle” „ 
ſtream, and when it is at the bottom, you may ſtick your 
rod in the bank of the river, or hold it in your hand at 
_ diſcretion, and by the bending of the rod, or mation of the 
lead at top, you will prepare when the fiſh bite: give her 
* ' ſome. 
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ſome time, and firike to where her head lies. 
"ip mtr cel are ſucceſsf fully taken this Poe , 


#Y 


e anetc la.” -, 15 


To 45 this effeQually, procure a ſmall cord, which. may 
be about fxteen yards long, and to this, at ual diſtances, 
tie five or fix fine twiſted flax or filk lines, about eighteen 
inches each, of the thickneſs of your trowling line, faſten 
them fo that t pa rege be eaſily removed, and put on again, 
whip to the of each of them a pretty ſtrong hook 
but i a loach, minow, or bull-head, the fins and gills 
cutoff; or, theſe af, 3 the ſeven eyes, cel brood, 
ſmall roach, ith of an ox or cow's back- 
bone, &c. wil 880 wks the Res ut the point of the hook 
in the tail, and out at the _— ſo that the fiſh's head 
may have a reſting in the hook's bent, and that the point 
may not be diſcovered, cover it with a worm, caſting the 
cord, by a weight, over the river, ſtream or pond, faſten 
both ends to ſtakes on either ſide; and be there early in 
the moming, and e chub, large eels, trout, or pike, 
hut ſor a pi te keep bait with a float about a foot or 
ſomething. more from the bottom. 

For this, to ather the fiſh, you may bait the. and 
with blood and grains, or ſuet made up in ſweet earth, 
Alien from under the green ſward, or paſtes, &c. 


' Choice receipts, or rare fecrets, never before made public. 

Take oil of amber, roſemary and myrrh, an equal 
cnantity, infuſe Tn them any worms, or mingle aſte with 
them, and the fiſh, if near, will haſten to the bart ſo dipped, . 

and then not have power to oy till ſhe either nibbles 
off the bait, or is taken. 

Ground-bait for carp, with un prickled ſamphire bruiſed 
and made into balls, with waltut oe, This likewiſe. al- 
lures tench and bream. 

Over ;night mix bean flour with a little honey, wet 
with rectified ſpirits of wine, and a little oil alpen, 
make it up with little pellets, and ſuch fiſh as nibble it, 
1 when en in, will be ſtupified, ſo. that in the morning - 
. 


_ ' On 


coming to ds a little, Fla will bite very — iN 
as being after their drynken fit, rt: | 


I "= 


I ſpecial winter bait to get and preſerves ' 
When plowin in autumn, before any oe 
come that are forcible, to make entrance into the earth, 
obſerve where the ploughs are going, if chere be ſtore of 
crows, lighted on the ground, eſpecially in that which” 


is heathy, ſandy, or green land, fallow, 2 you will find a 


white worm bigger than a gentle, having a red bead, : 
which is held to 485] of the ſpawn or e webs left in 
thoſe holes ſhe digs in the 94 under horſe or cow dung, 
which in March or April, turns to a beetle again: you may 
put about two quarts of theſe ints about half a buſhel off 
the ſame mould: when you gather them, put them in a tub 
or other veſſel, where. the froſt of wind may not come to 
kill them, na by theſe means, when moſt other baits are 
out, 'you may be provided all nr b times in rng 
and early in the ſpring. | | 


vr a ln Fete he. | 
Having ſpoke much of times to accommodate 
the angler, I ſhall now Gat | 


omething more of un- 
ſeaſonable ones, that thoſe who are ĩ orant in this art, as 


to the niceties of it, may not looſe t eir labour. 
In the morning, either in the ſ or advancing of. the. 
ſeaſon, if a hoary froſt happen ith _ be MCT, 


in bitin ng that day, and Vale Pe be expected, for 
they will not freely riſe, except in the evening ; ; and ſoon; 
after they have ſpawned they will not bite to the 22 
till wich graſs and weeds they have well purged and ſcoured 
tbemſelves, ſo that they may by that means recover their 
* and appetite. 
Fo: 15 not proper to fiſh when the north or eaſt winds are 
4-4 brooks: that are ſmall and clear, where the water- 
is kept up by mills or dams, it is not good angling, far 
there eſpecially the trout =" her * and others bite 


9 + 1 P . 
2 - | and 
* * 
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Pe ſore, to keep your ſhadow off the. water, =. - 
therefore let the ſun be in your face, or.on one ſide of you 
W- when you angle, Keeping vt of fight and making no noiſe; 

ad when you are bent for trout, you need make but 


* m 


three or Gs eſſays with the ground bait or fly; for if it 
comes not then to bite or offer, either thete is not * 


there, or nen en, 38 


r N : 7 catch fiſh. n 
i "Take. nettles, en, and chop null, then mix 
er juice of houſleek with it, rub your hands therewith, 
and throw it into the water, and keep your bands in the 
water, and: the fiſh. will come to them, that you may take 
them: or, take heart- wort and lime, mingle them together, 
; apd:throw ĩt into a ſtanding water, and it wall fox . 
that you take them with your hands. 


To take pile as he lies "IP. and fuming i in fa aveather, 
p ornets 
' March and Au gun, the beft times. Take a long pole or 
rod that is light * ind ſtraight, on the ſmall aſten a 
running loep of twiſted horſe hair and ſilk, of a: large 
ct s, which gently draw on him, when it is fe or 
f inches over his gill, hoiſt him up, if. it is a ſmall Pike, 
draw it not ſo far on, and make no noiſe in walking or 
ing: if he lies ſo that you cannot conveniently nooſe 
ts touch his tail-with — rod, and he will turn as you 
pleaſe, alſo with a hand ne utting it gently under water, 
guide it juſt under M lift 5 ſoftly till you almoſt 
g ; touch him, and then do it as quick as you can. Tr OTH 


To invite fiſh, 3 1 
If you take occulis indicus, and make liftle balls of it 
with cummin, old cheeſe, wheat flour and wine, (let che 
4 balls be no bigger than peaſe) and throw them in a ſtand-. 
ing water or calm e where fiſh are, al _ taſte of! „ 8 
* "oh my | 40 | WII 4 


: Mats " Avo Lt 1 3 43 1 


223 — wr (0 this hene ar if Le 
nnn e e een e 
| \To make and der n ponds 
— and fuch as is full of 1 e | 
the firſt pwr ap ty ils wo ir being 
ſtolen ; nexty ſet your pond be ſo ordered, that it max 
— — water. that falls from the hills, for hat 
uſes refreſhes them; and if your 8 
piſs of = and ether ail, they ll 
2 R Hap, mag Jet the food e be 
——— 
r d ll, d ie you la, we 
not be too long about ĩt: in bu düse your | the belt | 
way is to drive 4 row. of ſtakes fix or ſeven feet long, and 


ſix or ſeven inches ſquare, and four feet diſtance; elm is 
better than oak; drive them in the length of the pond's 


head, and ram the ft raw four cr a half deep, Thi 
they will be ſtrong. Next dig your pond wc throw the 
eattlh/ainbng the ! akes and piles; when they are covercdh 


well, drive another row over them, _ ram the earth in 
the void places, that it lie cloſe and keep the water in the 
better; and thus you muſt cen ta e on ſtake, ram- 
ming the earth till the head be as High as 
Fo. the inſide - 5 — 3 
ve er over it; carry ſix water, . 
ant beth feet'd eee chat fall into it: 
floor the bottom with large turfs of flor 2 cloſe — 
and ſtaked down, — on the pond 
of light wood, but not oak, for Gt is bitter and ow: 2 
cheſe faggots ſhelter the fiſh, and after they caſt their 
| pk preſerve tkem from vermin, and r fiſh from 
let them alſo have ſome retirin by 
roots-of ben Aileen) Bees them in 
cold and heat, and preſerve them "ve _ r; carp, ench, 
and bream, ſtore by themſelves; and pike, b 
themſelves ; put into it either — 4 ph dace, but ro 
are injurious to all ponds and great breeders. Ponds with 


epi ſandy bottoms, that 0 warm and out of the wind, 
a $$ with 


„ 


0 would habe t. 


e 


5 eee 


1 | 
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with nüt ⸗ trees and witlows alſo ſheltered, are the beſt'for... 
carp to breed in, and new made breed better than 


old, that are full of weeds and mud, therefore every three 


or four years cleanfe them from the mud filth- To make 


a ſtore pond, ſow it, put in all ſpawners, or all millers ; * 
obſerve, that ſtore re ponds afford the largeſt and fatteſt 


carp. eee put three ſpawners to one 
miller. Draw your ;pond about Allballontide, and keep 
of females a f 4 number for b Indeed, von 


ought not to kill any of them. They wil live and breed. N 
fifty ot fixty years; but you may kill all live males that 


are about three years old, and put the reſt, that are three. 
e uw year old into the pond again, as many of them 
nd will maintain; this do once every yea. 
your pike, carp, and other fiſn, r N 


| ciping of tres 9 of chickens, cc. 
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Gans. COCKS a and. cock. FIGHTING. 


Of the chaice of cad. 


5 T* beſt propentity for the choice of b fighting i 


is their ſhape,, colour and courage, and ſharp heels or 


Apurs. As to their ſhape, the middle ſized ones are eſteemed 


e beſt, as being the ſooneſt and eaſieſt matched, as alſo 
imbleſt and generally of the moſt courage : the ſmall 


f 


© The ape. | 
"He ſhould. be of a proud and upright ſhape, Ye by 
ſmall head, a quick large eye with a ſtrong back, Hi REN. 


g . — _ ane a little bending mme 


92 "Hi 1 | 


The grey pile, ks pile, or red with the black breaſt, - 
is 1 the beſt; und 090 is not ſo good, and the white 
and dun wort of all. * ghar „* 


% 


a. ? 
. S 
45 
1 % 


© Gianit-Cocks and Cock Fienrine. 
If he is red about the head, like fearlet, it is a fi 


ſtrength, luſt and coura but if e 
nofs and) fckneſs, * FEE 


| 4s 46415 7 945 Pa * 
clas: 


| The is Qhewed his walk, trea 221 pile 
of his r in pen Fe his frequent ang, fo 


ſharpneſs of his heel, or, 4 the cock maſters call it, the * 


narrow heel is only ſeen | in his fighting, or the cock is ſaid 

to be ſharp heeled, or narrow heeled, which every, time he 
riſes, hits and draws Blood of his adverſa eng (38, 

they term it) his ſpurs in A 1. ad, every oy Aken 

ae ee | 15 . 


of TT N 


The breeding cocks for battle, are much different from 
thoſe of the dunghill ; for they are like birds of prey, in 
which the 3 is of better eſteem than the male; and ſo 
in the breeding be ſure that the hens be right, mat! is they 
3 1 a Tight plume, as grey, e, en or. 
Elios 
: Black or brown is not nid, their bedies: large, and 
well pouked behind for large eggs, and well. dufte on 5 
crown, which tows. good coura 


I they have weapons it is the b ter; alſo they muſt "* 


ef good courage, otherwiſe their ohickens wal not ug 


"AMA It is obſervible, that the ben d a dung" 
hilt cock, will bring a good chicken; but the beſt e 
from a donghill hen, can never get a 
beſt ſeaſon, of the year to breed in, is from the incfeaſe of 
the moon in February, to the iticreaſe hs of the moon in 
March, for a March bird is of fut eie eie, Aman 
bred at other times. - © © + 

Let the pen where he fits be placed warm, with Loft. 
ſweet ſtraw therein for her neſt, they being much tenderer 
chan the dunghill hens, and rinit ao other foto: che 
who * for ae ll rd ad 
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pleaſure. 


If ſhe do not cover and keep the 


HT thatched, take thoſe from her, and k 
Ws by the fire till all are hatched, and 
ber, keeping both the hen and chickens very warm, not 
* ſuffering them to go abroad for three weeks or a month 
min the cold; for they are ſo tender, that cold will kill them. 
+ - Let them have plenty of food, as oatmeal, cheeſeparings, 
'-- fine fmall wheat, and the like, and a large room to walk in, 
with a boarded floor; for that of 


; or moiſt. | 1 . 474 p49 
Aſtier three or four weeks, let 


With ſweet butter, till well; and 


fine ſmall, ſlender, and ſmoorh 


the combs grow tb that bigneſs, 


walks, and that walk is the beſt 
Let the feeding places be upon 
boards; for to breed them upon 


will cauſe them to have gouty thick heads, with 


0 - "+. 
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46 The COMPLEPTE-SPORTSMAN. 
| You'ſhould obſerve, if ſhe be buſy in turning her eggs 
ein a good ſign) if not, do it at ſuch times as ſhe tiſes 
from r neſt; and be ſure that ſhe has atways meat and 
Water by her, leſt when ſhe riſes ſhe ſhould ſtay too long to 
| ſeek food, and ſo hereggs ſhould be chilled and ſpoiled, 25 
._ _ Likewiſe in the place where ſhe ſits, let there be ſand, 
gravel, and fine fifted aſhes, to bath and trim herſelf at 


CY 


In about three weeks ſhe will hatch, and obſetve that 


firſt warm till the reſt are 
them warm in wool” 


earth or brick, is too cold 


| | | them walk in your court», - 
yard; or garden to pick worms, provided there are no., 
-.-- finks-or puddles of ſtinking water, which is as bad as 
poiſon for chem to drink, engendering corrupt diſeaſes. \ 
Atſter this manner keep them till you can know the cock 
110 * chickens from the bens; and when you perceive” their, 
f combs or wattles-to-appear, cut them off, anoint the ſore 


this will make them have, 


heads; whereas if you let 


and then cut them off, it 


» that is freeſt from the. 
ſoft dry ground, or upon 


A core, willmake their beaks Blunt and weak, ſo thatit will. 
binder their holding ſaſt. N 5 


Any 


en put them under 


883 
lamps; neither is the flux of blood good, - for the- leaſt loſs 
of blood in a feathered fol, is very dangerous. 
Let the cock chickens ge with their hens, till they begin 
to fight one with another; hut then ſeparate them in ſeveral 


pavements, or on plaiſtec,. 


1 


SEAS THES > 
* 


„ . 


- Giinr-Coeks and d et ths"! A 43 


Any white corn, as oats, barley or wheat; 1s FP 9 
food for a cock in his walk; ſo are toaſt or cruſts of brad 
tcepet in er or wine, for it vill boch ſoour and cool — 


them inwardly. 9 
If your chickens begin to crow at Abc fix 180 1 
clear and loud, or at unſeaſonable times, it is a fign of _ © AN 


cowardice and falſhood, ſo that they are not worth the 
rearing; for the true cock is very long before he can 2 f 
his voice, and then he obſerves his hours. 
- To one cock four or five hens are ſuſficient; ** 
are of ſo hot a nature, and will tread ſo much, that they 
ſoon: conſume their natural ſtrength,  -/ 
Ar two ,yeats old you' may put _ cock. 0 the battle, 
as not being before perfe&t and NN in every member; 
for by ſuffering hire to fight when his ſpurs are but warts, 
you may know his courage, but hot his godnefſ. 
8 You muſt alſo be circumſpect about the perch wherean- 
. he rooſteth; for if it be too ſmall in the gripe, or crooked, 
or ſo ill placed that he cannot fit without ſtradling, it wil! 
ö Fe n e 
7 n 1. n 5 
— The beſt way „ 
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| ight inches long; — about a foot from - 
6. | 8 fo t with eaſe to them: — | 
" = ſet, muſt have their dete the ſhortneſs of 5 
e the not admitting otherwiſe; and it is a marim, 1 
„% « He that is a cloſe fines, is always a narrow ſtriker,” - - 7 
Py _ You muft mo be careful, F - your cock doth 8 | 

12 from the perch, the groun re et, "28 

x 2 th; for hard ground cauſeth goutineſs. e 
15 2 Of dieting and ordering cli. Bats: WW. 
1 = | For: dieting and ordering a cock for the battle, which ia 


e principal. thing, obſerve theſe directions. 
The belt time to take up your cocks, is the latter ad. 4 


: of Auguſt, and having viewed them well, and they are F x; 15 
an bound, hard f , and 0 ſumined, put. Gy in. 
"ny | Mera . | We 
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Their pens ſhould be made of cloſs boards, well joined 
| together all but the forepart, which muſt be made open 
like à grate, the bars about: two inches apart, and 
' before the grate two large troughs of ſoft wood, the _ 


for-water; and the other: for meat; the door of the 


to be made to lift up and down, and of ſuck. Cs 
with, eaſe to put the cock in, and take him out, and to 
clean the pen ily to keep it ſweet, 4 


The pen ſhould; be at leaſt three feet high, and two 
feet ſquare, and of theſe many may be joined in one front, 
acco to the uſe you have for them. 


For the firſt three or four da ons ths els chat | 
- pens, feed them wp with old hes bread, the cruſt 
pared away, and cut into little bits, with which feed them 


at ſun riſing, and ſun ſet, giving them about a handful 


at a time; and be ſure let him not be without good freſh 


Water. 


i Aer chen have been: thus fed four 8 * 
cleared of the corn, worms, and other coarſe 


in the morning take them out of their pens, putting a pair 
of hots upon each of their heels, which hots are ſoft >: bom 


baited: rolls of leather, covering their ſpurs, that they 
cannot hurt or bruiſe one another, ſo ſetting them down _ 
upon the graſs, (that is two at a time) let them fight and 


baffle one another for a good while, provided they do not 
wound or draw blood of each other, and this is called {pars 
ring of cocks. 


'The reaſon of thus exereiſing thera; is to chaſe and heat | 
the bodies, to break the ft 3 and glut within them, and 


cauſe it to come away. 
Your cocks being ſparred ſufficiently, and that you ſee 


them pant and grow weary, take them up and untie their 
hots; then being provided with deep ſtraw - baſkets-made.. 
for that purpoſe, with ſweet ſoft ſtraw to the middle, — 

| 1 


into each baſket a cock, covering him over with the 


ſtraw to the top; then put on the lid cloſe, ſo let him 4 


ſweat and ſtove till the evening; but before you put him 
into the baſket, give him a pretty big lump-of fwett, | 


butter, with white ſugar candy, and roſemary nely chop- * 


* 


. 


 Gamz-Cocas: And .Cock:BionriNG, ＋ * | 
and this ſcouting will bring wen hills reaſe, and , 
aan breath and 2 ' 

. In the evening, about four or fire, of the clock; takes 
them out of the ſtoving baſket, aud licking their heads 
and eyes all over, pat them into the — talks. 

| good handful bread cut ſmall, put it to each in their 
— hs, and piſs therein, ſo that the cock may take the 
out of the warm urine, and this will ſcour and 
NR IIS * 
The bread that you muſt now and afterwards give them; 
muſt not be fine white bread, but a ſort made for that pur. | 
poſe, after this manner. WE? 

Take half a peck of wheat. meal, and the like quantity | 
of fine vatmeal; mix theſe together, and knead them in a 
tiff paſte, with ale, the whites of twelve esd and half a 
pound of butter. 

This paſte being well ni make it into broad thin | 
cakes, and being * or four days old, and the bliſter 
rings 4 away, cut it into little ſquare bits and give it to 
the cocks. 

Having fed your cocks thus, after their cparring. che 
next * them reſt, only give them their ordinary feed- 

ing of bread and water; then the next day (which is the 
ſparring) take them into a fair, even green cloſe, there ſet 
down one of them, and having a dunghill cock in your 
arms, ſhow it him, running from him, enticing him to 
follow you; and ſo chaſe him up and down for half an 
hour, ſuffering him now and then to have a ſtroke at him; 
and when you ſee him well heated and panteth, take him 
up, and carry him to his pen, and here give him his ſcour- 
ing. Take freſh butter, half a pound; beat it in a mor- 
tar, with the herbs of grace, hyſop, and roſemary, until 
the herbs are incorporated therein, and that the butter is 
brought to a green ſalve; and of this give the cock a role 

or two, as. big as he can well ſwallow, then ſtove him in 
the baſket, as aforeſaid, until the evening: then take him 
out, put _ in his pen, and feed him as above directed. 

The next let him. reſt and feed, and the day follow- 
p '"g _ ſpar 15 ; and - method obſer re every * 
| by + 
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"8 2 for the firſt fortnight ght, to ſpar or chaſe him, as being 
3 I. him a ſcouring after every heat, as aforeſaid, for the break- 


leſs ſcouri 


. COMPLETE ORTEIRRAN - 


the moſt natural and kindlieſt heats ; but forget not to give 


ing and cleaning bim from greaſe, glut and fikth, which 
hang in his body cauſeth purſineſs and faintneſs, ſo that 
he cannot ſtand out the latter end of a battle. | 
Thus having fed your cocks the firſt fortnight, n 
eee eee but, for a week do not 
1 or give him heats above twice a week, ſo that 

or four times in a fortnight will be ſufficient: and 


each eee cop any "302 papr v. bt Trnpers long * 


—_ oy longer ſtoving, as alſo greater ſcouring. 
But i Navin good breath, and that he requires 
bur flight heats, then ſtove him the leſs, and give him tho 


For the third fortnigh t, which compleats the fix weeks, 
feed him as aforeſaid, bat ſpar him not at all, for fear of 


making his head tender and ſore, neither give him an 


violentexerciſe; butonly-twoor three times in the fortnight, 
let him moderately be chaſed up and down, to maintain 
his wind, and now and then cuff a cock; which you muſt 


| hold in your hands; which done, give him his ſcouring, * 


well rolled up in powder of brown ſugar candy, for the 
cock being now come to his perfect th, and clear from 
$lth in his body, the ſugar prevents that fickneſs which 
the ſcouring would then cauſe, and alſo nn nature 
— the medicine. 


Matching of fighting cockr. 


Your fix wetks feoding being finiſhed, and findin r 
cock in luſt and breath, he is fit to fight, always — b 
that he bath at leaſt three days reſt before fighting, and 
- "oxy emptied of meat before you bring him into the 


Ting W into the pit, your chief care muſt be in 
the matching in which conſiſts the greateſt glory of 


the — therefore in your matching there are re ber 
two things to be conſideredꝭ viz, the of cocks, 


Now- 


apd the Jength of cockas 


d + 
FT n 12 "TI 
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0 1 
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Gantx-Cocxs and Cocks Fiche. ax 
Now for the knowledge of theſe, there are two rules: 1 
as for his ſtrength, it is known by the thickneſs of his 


body, that co held ſtrongeſt which is in 
the girth, which may known by 0 ring 


him with your fingers: as for his length, it is eaſily know 
by griping him about the middle, eauſing him to ftretch 


forth his legs; but if you are doubtful of lofing in one, yet 


are ſure to gain in the other, you may venture to match. 
e e matched ug er him to the battle: 

firſt, with a fine pair of cock rs, cut off his mane 

cloſe to the neck, from his head to the ſetting on of his 


ſhoulders; then clip off all the feathers from his tail cloſe 


to his rump, which the more ſcarlet it appears, the better 
ſtate of Ws he is in: then take his wings, extending them 
forth by the firſt feather, clip the reſt ſlopewiſe, with ſharp 
points, that- in his riſing he may endanger the eyes of his 
adverſary; then, with a ſharp knife, ſcrape ſmooth and 
ſharpen his beak, and alſo ſmooth and ſharpen his ſpurs; 


and laſtly ſee that there be no feathers about the crown of 


his head for his adverſary to take hold of; then with your 


ſpittle, moiſten his head all over, and ſo turn him into the 


* 


pit to try his fortune. 


. The battle being ended, your firſt buſineſs moſt be to 


ſearch his wounds, and ſuch as you find, ſuck out the 


blood with your mouth; then waſh them with warm urine 


to keep them from rankling; and preſently give him a bit 
or two of your beſt ſcouring, and fo ſtove him up as hot a8 
you can for that night; and in the morning take him forth, 
and if you fee his head much ſwelled, ſuck it with your 
mouth, as afereſaid, and bathe it with warm urine. | | + 
Then having the powder of the herb Robert, well dried, 


and finely ſifted, pounce all the ſore places therewith; and 


give him a good handful of bread to eat, out of warm urine, 


and then put him into the ſtove again, as before directed, 
being very careful that no air come to him till the ſwelling 
is gone; but twice a day ſuck and dreſs him, feed him as 
But if your cock has received any hurt in his eye, then 
take a leaf or two of right of ivy, that is, ſuch as 
| HOES grows 
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grows in little tufts in the bottom of hedg es; chew it. in 
your mouth very well, ſucking out the jade, which ſquirt- 
ing into his eye two or three. times, will ſoon cure it, 
_ provided the ſight is not pierced; and it will alſo preſerve 


the eye from films, flaws, warts, &c. 
If your cock. hath veined himſelf, either by narrow 


Kriking,- or other croſs blow, find out the wound, and 
5175 bind into it the ſoft down of a bare, and it will 
th ſtaunch it, and cure it. 
After your wounded cocks are put forth to their wall 


as being fit to g abroad, and when you eome to viſit 


them in about a month or two after, if you ſind any hard 
ſwelled bunches about their heads, blackiſh at one end, 
it is a ſign of unſound cores; and then with a ſharp pen- 
niſe open them, and cruſh out the ſaid cores; then ſack 


— 
- 


cut all the corruption, and fill the whole with ol butter, 


M hich will perfect cog cure. 


* 2 , * * 5 2 » 
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545 8 5 "Ay abs 
OLT, in general, ſignifies the male and ds of 


the borſe kind; the firſt likewiſe for diſtinction ſake, | 


teing called a horſe c colt, and the other a filly. 
"After the colts have been foaled, you may ſuffer them 
to run with the mare till about Michaelmas,” ſooner or 


later, according as the cold weather comes in; then they 


muſt be veined, after which let them be kept i in a con- 


venient houſe, with 4 low rack and man — 4 for their hay 


and oats, which muſt be ſweet and with a little 


 Wheaten bran mixed with the oats, to qe them to drink 


nd to keep their bodies open. 
Further, that colts thus fed with grain do not gro 
taickiſh upon their legs, but grow broader, and better 


es than if they had eaten nothing but hay and bran, and 


will endure fatigue the better. 
But above all, they muſt be kept from wet and cold, 


which are the hurtfulleſt thin E nopinable to n. 


* 
1 


1 nothing being more tender than they are. 
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cover two mares; which for age, beauty, and comelinels, _ ll 
admit of no difference. between them ; and if = 
both horſe colts, or both fillies, which is one and the ſanem 


thing, let one run abroad, and the other be houſed JE 
winter, kept warm, and ordinarily attended, as aforefaid; 


and that colt that has been kept N 


fleſhy ſhoulders, flabby and gouty legs, weak paſterns and 


ill books; and ſhall be a dull heavy jade, in compariſon to _ 


the other which is houſed, and orderly kept as before; and 
which will have a fine fi be well , have good 
legs and hoots, and be of a good ftrength and ſpirit: by 


ich you may know, that to have the fineſt ſtallion, and _ 


the beautifulleſt mare is nothing, if they are ſpoiled in 
breeding up. 

It is worth obſervation, that ſome foals, under fix 
months old, though their dams yield abundance of milk, 
yet decay daily and have a.cough, proceeding from certain 
pellicles, or ins that breed in their ſt „ which ob- 
ne chem entirely. : 

To remady his malady rake th wherein the colt 
was foaled it, and givt 8 of it in milk as 
N with ſingers: but if yon have not 


1 of a young fox and. : 
be og. proc 2 


Preſerved 

uſe it inſte 

It will be proper to r 2 7 two, 
in fone 29po{-780% or. he Ke. pit „ when it is fair 


ek : 


von debe den again e 
ſee that Ces pn take no b 


When the winter is 8 um them into ae 4 
ground, where the graſs is ſhort and ſweet, and where: | 
may drink at pleaſure : for it. - 


here i ood wager that 
19 not negeſfary t a colt Althis d media, 
like a horſe chat labour hard. | 


The next winter you may take them into the hoyſe,. 
and uſe them juſt as your other horſes; but let not'your., 


| horſes, colts and fillies be kept together after the frſt 


year. 


This method may be obſerved every ſummer and 


winter, till you break them, which you ay CINE they 


5 are 


= 8. The COMPLETE SPORTSMAN. 
are three y years old; and it will be a very eaſy thing, if 
you e the aforeſaid _— of houſing. our for 
ordering them the ſecond year ou hn, other horſes, 


"that. 3. will be ſo tame and erntl at you need not 
| feat their plunging, leaping, kicking, oy the like coltiſh 
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much of bim, 


here 1s no virtue. ; 


Tricks ; Tor they w i take the ſaddle JT: : 
Take notice, that as yearlin kep t abroad 


together, ſo thoſe of two years . 7 Fewer together; * like for 
thoſe of three yearlings, hich —1— is moſt agreeable | 


to them. 
540 order to make him endure the ſaddle the better, the 


to make it familiar to him will be, , by clapping the 


fc _ with 2 hand as it ſtands u * 
ing it, Wa it, dangling the ſtirru i 
his ſides, rubbin wi yt ant his des, and — 
bring tin to be familiar with all things 
about him; 'as ſtraining the cropper, faſtening and looſen-- 
ing the girths, and king up and letting out the ſtirrups. 
when as to the mouthing of him, when he will trot 


"with the ſaddle obediently; waſh a trench of a full mouth, 


and put the ſame into his 'mouth, throwing the reins over 
the fore part of the ſaddle, ſo that he may have a full feel- 
ing of it; then put on a wartingal, buckled at ſuch a length 
that he may but juſt feel it when he jirks up his head; 


. then take a broad piece of leather and put It about his neck, 5 


and make the ends of it faſt by p plating o of it, or ſome 
other way, at the withers, and the midd 


the leather and his neck: let the martingal paſs ſo, that 
when at any time he offers to' duck, or w down his 
head, the caveſſon being placed upon the tender griſtle of 
his nofe, may correct and puniſh him; which will make 


: him bri: 'his head to, and form him to an abſolute rein : 
then trot him abroad, and if ar find the rems or martingal 


grow' ſlack, ſtrai ten ben, fo r when there is no feeling, 
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| before his 
weaſand, about two handfuls below the bs ple, bre 


22 ** | tf 0 1 Sp 1. 9254 2 * "26 
| Of backing colts, | | 


Backing A colt, after he has been exerciſed ſome time. 
2 and evening, and you find him obedient, as 
| herbe under the head of colt; then take him to ſome 
—— hed grounds, the lighter che better, and when you _ 

ve Sad him trot a about in your hand, and 
thereby e him from all his wan ; ſee whether 


w=y 


our tacklin N and every thing in its true 
* proper hes 22 ving one ſtay to his head, and 
verning 


rein, you may take his back, yet n A 

ddenly About by | Kong with 23 heavings, 
rifngs, Which he endure patiently, then ſettle — or 
but if he ſhrink and diſlike, then bear to mount, oy 
chafe him about again, and then offer to mount, and do this 
till he be willing to receive you. 

. - After you are ſettled; receive your ſtirrups, and cheriſh 
him, put your: toes forward, let him that ſta s bis head 
lead him orward half a dozen paces, then him 
again, ſhake and move yourſelf on the ſaddle, then let the 
ſtayer of his head, remove his hand a little from the caveſ- 


ſon; as you thruſt your toes forward, let him move him 


forward with his rein, till you have made him apprebend 
your, own motion 8 5 go ry pt _ 80 
equally te w1 it 0 or- 
ward . —5 he other's Ane, and ſtay — the 
reſtrain of your own hands; then cheriſh him, and gi ive him 
graſs and bread. to cat, alight from his back, mount and 
unmount twice or thrice together, ever. mixing them with 
cheriſhings; thus exerciſe him, till he be made perfect in 
going forward. and. till at pleaſure ; this being 

one, the long rein may be laid afide, and the band about 
the neck, and only = the trenches and caveſſon with the, 


martingal, and let the groom lead the way before on ano- 
ther horſe, going only (trait forwards, and make him ſtand 


ſill when you pleaſe, which will ſoon be effected by trot- 
ting after another horſe, ſometimes equally with him, 
ſometimes before fo that he fix upon no chin but your 

. ö own - 
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own pleaſure, and be ſure to have re regard to the well carri 
of his neck and bead, and as the Enge 


| Rincon time tains. | N 
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eee. be found under 
their proper articles; only there are a few which are not 
ſo conveniently redacible under ſuchs heads, which muſt 
Te begin with wg a hee 

5 0 a to 

eight or nine days before you do it, to . 
next day after, give him the drink called Hapente, and in 
a day or two after his drink, abate of his cloaths by degrees, 


before you turn him out, leſt by doing them on a fudden | 


le ſhould take cold; and curry bim not at all after his 
Coachs are taken off, but let him ſtand in his duſt, for that 
Will keep him warm; neither is it propet to put him out 
tin the middle of N 2 ſooneft, for till that time graſy 


SY wh 781 bite 1 che day be fables 
me, about ten rect in 
and kept clofe, 9 Nuk dl 85 


Io take him up from 1 he he muſt be very dry, elſe 
he will be ſubje& to be eabby; and that not later than 
Bartholomew-tide, when the ſeaſon begins to let cold des 
fall, that cauſes muck harm to your horſe; and then atfo 
the heatt of the graſs begins to fail, inſomuch, that the 

ſs which he chen feeds upon breeds no good nouriſhment; 

ut groſs, ey FEY and bd cold humours, which putrify 
and Sb t the blood; and take him up very quickly, for 
far of madig his greaſe, his fat gotten at graſs being 
very tender: then a day ot two after he is in the _—_— 


are very many things: relating to a horſe, and. 
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the ſtaggers, yellows, and the like — occa 
= through the rankneſs of the blood, engenders in tlie 


But the curious, after they have taken the horſe into the 
ſable, before they either bleed or drench him, in a hot ſun- 
ſhining day take him out into a convenient place, and 
there trim him; and then taking ordinary w ng ſoap, 
anoint his head and every part of him with it all over, 
_— care that none gets into his eyes and ears, then they 
waſh him very well all over with warm water; and wipe 


him with a warm linen cloth, and afterwards rub him dry 


with woollen cloths; then ſoap him all over again, 
eſpecially his main and tail, and waſh him very clean with 
back lee, with a wifp of woollen cloth, when they 


have ſufficiently ed him, dry him as before, and lead 


him into the ſtable; Jet him be ed wich a clean, thin, 
ſoft cloth. WY 232% | 1 Ce 71 
Tpbere are two or three things more to be added tliat 
are of ſome ſignificancy in reference to this noble creature, 
and the firſt is, to — 5 a horſe follow his maſter, and to 
find _ ous and challenge him amongſt ever ſo many 
Take'a pound of oatmeal, to which put a quarter of a 
pound of honey, and half a pound of 83 make a 
little cake thereof, and put it into yout boſom next to your 
naked ſkin, and then run and labour yourſelf till you ſweat, 
and ſo rub all your ſweat upon your cake; then keep the 
horſe faſting a day and a night, and give it him to eat, 


which done, turn him looſe, and he ſhall not only follow: - 


you, but alſo hunt and ſeek you out, when he has loſt 
yon, and when he comes to you, ſpit in his mouth, 


anoint his tongue with your ſpittle, and thus doing, be will 


never forſake you. 


Another thing, is to ſhew how to make a horſe look 


young: take a crooked iron, no bigger than a wheat corn, 


and having made it red hot, burn # little black hole in the; 
tops of the awo outermoſt, teeth of each ſide the nether chap; 


before next to the tuſhes where the mark is worn out, 
985 chen 


ee 31.55 53:08 1 
by the gall and ſpleen, which the heart and ſtrength of te 
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chin; 
white and clean; this done, take a fine lancet, and about 
the hollows of the horſe's eyes which are ſhrunk down, 
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then pick it with an aw] blade, and make the ſhell fine and 
then with a ſharp ſcraping-iron make all his teeth 


make a little hole only through the ſkin, and put in the 
quill of a raven or crow, and blow the ſkin full of wind; 


then take the quill out, lay your r on the hole a little 


while, and the wind will ſtay in, and he will look as youth- 
ful as if he were but five years old, | 5 


1 There are many obſervations to be made by one enga 
in this office, in order to perform it well, eſpecially w 
be hath: the care of running horſes, but we ſhall only 


mention a few. | 


1. As to meat or drink, if there be any ſuch, or other 
nouriſhment that he knows. good for a horſe, which yet 
the beſt refuſes; you muſt not thruſt it violently upon him, 


but by gentle enticements win him thereto, tempting him 


- when be is moſt hungry or moſt dry; if he get but a bit at 


a time, he will ſoon encreaſe to a greater quantity, _ 
Ever let him have leſs than he deſires; and that he may 


be brought the ſooner to it, mix the meat he loves beſt 
with that he loves worſt, till both be alike familiar, ſo 


mall he be a ſtranger to nothing that is good and whole- 


ſome. 


2. If he finds his horſe ſubject to ſtiffneſs and lameneſs, 
to the ſurbate or to tenderneſs of his feet, then he ſhould 
give him his heat upon ſmooth carpet earth, or forbear 
ſtrong grounds, hard highways, croſs ruts and furrows, till 


| extremity compel him. 


3. For the condition of a horſe's body, he muſt account 


that the ſtrongeſt ſtate which is the higheſt and leaſt of fleſh, 


ſo it be good, hard, without inward foul-fulineſs, to be the 
beſt and moſt proper for the performing of matches:: and 
herein you muſt conſider, firſt, the ſhape of a horſe's body, 


- * there being ſome that” are round, plump and cloſe knit 
*together, which will appear fat and well ſhaped, when 


are lean and in poverty: while others that are 13 


” 
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ſlender. A 
when they are fat, fou], and full of groſs humours. 

So likewiſe-for their inclinations: for ſome horſes at he 
firſt, feed outwardly. and carry 2 thick rib, when they are 
inwar we drag taco owed e | 


2 

Asch caſe the footer lr uo hf 3 

. Nee one. | 
4. The firſt is, the — and 

horſe's body all over his riby, but 

ſhort and hindermoſt ribs, and if his 

ſoft and looſe, and the fingers fink rn 


dis foul without all queſtion; but if he 
* and only ſoft u hindermoſt rib, he 
* foul matter wi him, which muſt 


comes of it. And for the inward help, that Won — 
1 exerciſe and ſtrong ſcouring, the firſt to diſſolve, and the 
* latter to bring it away. 
5 5. It is the feeder s buſineſs to obſerve the horſe' s ſtones, 
0 for if they hang downwards, or low from his body he is: 
TW out of luſt and heat, and is either fick of greaſe or other 
| foul humours; but in cafe they lie cloſe truſſed up, and 
4 hid in ſmall room, then he is healthful, and in good plight. 
t 6. As to the limbs, the feeder or muſt always 
before he runs any match or ſore heat, bathe his legs, from 
* the knees and gambrels downwards, either with elarified 
5 dogs greaſe, (which is the beſt) or trotter oil, that is next 
＋ to it, or elſe the beſt hog's greaſe, which is ſufficient, and 
d work it in well with his hands, not with fire, for what he 
— gets not in the firſt nigh r 
Il and what is not got in then, will be got in when he comes 

to uncloath at the end of the — ſo that the oĩntment 
1 need be uſed but onee, but the rubbing as often as there is | 
opportunity. x 
4 7. The feeder may in any of de heuer fortnight's ef 
ag running horſe's feeding, if he firidshim clear, and his greaſe * 
& conſumed about ſix in the eveni prodigy: > give him water in a 
* reaſonable quantity made luke keeping Rim ſaſting 
i for an hour after; alſo, if through the 1 
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gneſs of the weather 8 cannot water him abroad, then t. 
pour on watering hours you are to do it in the houſe, 
with warm water, and an ul of wheat-· meal, bran, or 
ostmeal, finely: powdered, (which laſt is the beſt) put into 
the water; which is very wholeſome. 2 LO TE 
S8. The rider is farther to note, that if the ground: 
whereon the horſe is to run his match, be dangerous, and 
apt for bad accidents, as ſtrains, over- reaches, finew-bruiſes, . 
and the like, that then he is not bound to give him his 
heats thereon, but having made him acquainted with the 
nature thereof, let him to take part of the courſe, as a mile; 
two or n eſs of the ground, and 
ſo run him forth again, which are called turning-heats, - 
. provided always he ends his heat at the weighing- poſt, and 
make not his courſe leſs, but more in quantity than that 
he muſt run. | | 
If for ſome ſpecial cauſes he likes no part of the courſe, - 
he may often, but not ever, give his heat upon any other. 
© _ ground about any ſpacious and large field, where the horſe 
may oy down: his body and run at pleaſure. . _. 
- 9. He muſt have ſpecial regard to all his airings, breath- , 
ings, and other exerciſes whatever; to the ſweating of the 
horſe, and the occaſion, as if he ſweat on little or no 
- occaſion, as walking a foot place, ſtanding ſtill in the 
ſtable, and the like; this ſhews that the horſe is faint, foul. 
fed, and wants exerciſe: but if upon occaſions, 
as ſtrong heats, great labours and the like, he ſweat, and it 
is a white froth hike ſoap ſuds, he is inwardly foul, and alſo 
wants exerciſe : again, if the ſweat be black, and as it were 
only water thrown upon him, without any frothineſs, then. 
he is cleanſed, and in good luſt, and good caſe, and may 
be rid without any danger. %; 
19. And laſtly, he ſhould obſerve his hair in general, 
but eſpecially on his neck, and thoſe parts that are un- 
t covered, for if they lie fleek, ſmooth, and cloſe, holding 
the beauty of their natural colour, the horſe is in good caſe, 
but if rough and ſtaring, or diſcgloured, he muſt be inwardly 
cold at heart, and wants both cloaths and warm keeping. 
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1 Of horſe ſhoes. | 3 

Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts: 1· That called the planch» 
ſhoe, or pancelet, which makes a good foot, and a bad leg, 
by reafon it caules the foot to grow beyond the meaſure of 
the leg; though for a weak heel it is exceeding good, and 
will laſt longer than, any ſhoe, being bo from the 
moil, that has weak heels and fruſhes, to keep the feet from 
ſtones and gravel. ee 

2. Shoes with calkins, which though they be intended to 
ſecure the horſe from fliding, yet they do him more harm 
than good, whereby many times he wrenches his foot, or 
ſtrains ſome ſinews, more eſpecially upon ſtony ways, 
where the ſtones will not ſuffer his calkins to enter, the foot 
ſlips with more violence; though ſome do not think a horſe 


well ſhod unleſs all his ſhoes be made with calkins, either 


ſingle or double; however, the double ones are leſs hurtful, 
tor he will tread evener with them than with ſingle calkins, 
but they muſt not be over long, or ſharp pointed, but 
rather ſhort and flat. 1 
3. There are ſhoes for rings, which were firſt invented 
to make a horſe lift his feet high, though an unhandſome 
ſight: this defect is incident to moſt horſes that have not 
ſound hoofs, for tender feet fear to touch the ground that is 
hard: but what is intended for a remedy, proves a prejudice 
to the horſe, by adding high calkins, or elſe theſe rings to 
his ſhoes, for by that means he is made to have weaker 
heels than before. | un 
4. Shoes with ſwelling welts or borders round about 
them, are uſed in Germany, &c. which being higher than 
the heads of the nails, ſave them from wearing; and theſe 
are the beſt laſting ſhoes, if made of well tempered ſtuff. 
for they wear equally in all parts, and the horſe treads 
equally” upon them. „ gt 
5. Others that uſe to travel mountains where ſmiths ate 
not ſo eaſily to be met with, carry ſhoes about them with 
vices, whereby they faſten them to the horſe's hoof without 
the. help of the hammer or nail, notwithſtanding it is more 
for ſhew than any good —_ for though this' ſort of 
ſhoe 


J. A ſhoe proper for flat feet. | 


8. The panton, or pantacle ſhoe, which opens 
. and hel Hoof binding. | | a 
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may fave his feet from ſtones, yet it ſo pinches ches his 
hoof, that he goes with pain, and perhaps injures it more 
than the ſtones do: therefore upon ſuch occaſions, 
it is better to make uſe of a joint ſhoe, which is made ot 


tio pieces, with a flat rivet nail joining them together in 


the toe, ſo that you may make it both wide and narrow to 


* ferveany foot. 


6. The pattern ſhoe, is neceſſary for a derte nf chat is 


\ burnt in the hip, ſtifle, or ſhoulder, which will cauſe him 


to bear upon that leg the grief is on, and conſequently uſe 


Theſe are of admirable uſe, in regard that they never 
fnift upon the feet, and continue firm in one place. 
9. And laſtly, the half panton ſhoe. 


1 O Hon Racing. 


As to the method of ordering runnin -horſes or what is 


called keeping, it will be found under the article running- 
Horſes, and therefore we will only here ſuppoſe a horſe for 


0. run for a plate, and that the hour of ſtarting is at hand, 
When the drum beats or the trumpets ſound, aceording to 


the cuſtom of the place where you run, to give notice for 


_ fripping and weighing; be ſure in the firſt place, to keep 


aut the wind, and to ſtrengthen you: if you are light, that 
you muſt carry weight, let it be 3 quilted in your 
wailtcoat; but it is . if you are ju weight, for then 
you have no more to do than juſt to dreſs you, accordin 

to your own fancy; your cloaths ſhould be made of — 


ilk, or of white holland, as being very advantageous to 
the ſpectators; your waiſtcoat and drawers muſt be made 


cloſe to your body, and on your head a little cap tied on; 


let your boots be gartered up faſt, and your ſpurs muſt be 
of good metal; then mount and come to the ſtarting place, 
here going off briſkly or gently, as occaſion requires, 


make your horſe perform the courſe or heat, according to 


your intended deſign; particularly, if you would win the 


dame, 


the heels, / 
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fame, and that your horſe excels in goodnefs more thart S. 
fpeed, ſtatt him roundly, and run him to the very = =. 2 
what fy tn hy OY the whole „ — 4 
that means, i e you run againſt be not ſo 8 
the bottom, though he has tions ſpeed, you will beat him, 
becauſe he will run off it a great way before he comes to 
the end. But on the contrary, if your horſe's talent be 
ſpeed, all that you can do is to-wait upon the other horſe, 
and keep behind till you come almoſt to the ſtand, and. 
then endeavour to give a looſe by him. Sometimes when 
you are to run more heats than one, it will be your policy 
to loſe a heat; and in that caſe you muſt, for the eaſing and 
ſafeguard of your horſe, lie behind as much as you can, 
provided you bring him in within diſtance. CE 
The poſture to be obſerved is, that you place yourſelf: 
upon your twiſt, with your Knees firm, and your ſtirrups 
juſt at ſuch a length, that your feet, when they are thruſt 
home in them, you can raiſe yourſelf a little in the ſaddle, 
for your legs, without that allowance, will not be firm 
when you come to run; the counter-poiſe of your body 
muſt he forward, to facilitate your horſe's running 
and your elbows muſt be cloſe to your body; be ſure 
above all things, that you do not incommode your horſe by 
ſwaggering this or that way, as ſome do, for-ſince weight 
ia a great matter in running, and that a troubleſome rider 
is as bad as ſo much more weight, there is no need to ſax 
how neceſſary it is to take great care of your feat and hand; 
you muſt therefore beware of holding yourſelf by the 
bridle, or of jobbing your horſe's mouth upon any occa- 
ſion; you muſt take your right rein in the ſame hand, 
holding up horſe, &c. as you find it neceſſary, and every 
now and then remove the bridle in his mouth. But theſe - 
things are beſt learned by experience and practice. 1 
A = being run for by heats, every man that rides 
muſt be juſt weight at ſtarting, in great fates for that pur- 
poſe, and at the end of the fame heat, for if you want of 
your weight at coming in, you ſhall loſe your heat, — 
you are the firſt horſe; you have half an hour between 
brit and ſecond, to rub your horſes, and at the warning 
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of che drum and trumpet again, you mount, &c. as before, 
and ſo till all is done, which is three, and ſometimes three 
heats and a courſe, : als + | A 
I you do not breed racers yourſelf, be ſure you buy no 
Horſe that has not extraordinary good blood in his veins, 
for the charge of keeping is great, and a good one eats no 
more than a bad, requires no more attendance ; ſome 
to fave twenty or thirty guineas in the price of a young 
horſe have loſt hundreds by him afterwards, =; So 
A horſe that you have tried once or twice at a twelve 
ſtone plate, you may be ſure will make an extraordinary 
good hunter: and you are to obſerve, that the poſture, man- 
ner of riding, &c. is the ſame in a match as in a plate race, 


only that there being but a fingle courſe to be run, you 


muſt puſh for all at that one time; whereas when there are 
ſeveral heats, there is more ſaving, and variety of play. 

1 - Of hunting Horſes. 

A horſe deſigned for this manly exerciſe, his ſhape ſhould 


be generally ſtrong and well knit together, „ 
an 


rtions ; for you are to obſerve, that which 
unequal ſhape ſhews weakneſs, ſo equal ones ſhew ſtrength 


and durance ; and what we call unequal, are a great head 


and a little neck; a big body and a thick buttock ; a large 
limb to a little foot, &c. A hunting horſe, while he is at 


reſt, let him have all the quietneſs that may be; let him 


have much meat, much litter, much dreflings, and water 
even by him; let him ſleep as long as he pleaſes; k 
him to dung rather ſoft than hard, and look that it be wel 
coloured, and bright, for darkneſs ſhews greaſe, redneſs, 
and inward heat; and after his uſual ſcourings, let him 


have exerciſes, and maſhes of ſweet malt, or let bread, or 


clean beans, or beans and wheat, mixed together, be his 
beſt food, and beans and oats the moſt extraordinary, 

Vou may furniſh yourſelf with a horſe for hunting at 
ſome of our fairs, which ſhould have as near as can be, the 


following ſhapes, | 
2 Abead 


C Ty 
3 * 


7 


A head lean, large, and long; a chaul thin and. qpen 
ears ſmall, and picked, or, if they be ſomewhat long, 
provided they ſtand upright, . 26 of a fox, it is uſu- 
tou 8. | 


* ſign of mettle 


HunwTixt Horsts - 6 


is forehead long and broad, not flat, and as it is uſually 


termed hare-faced, riſing in the midft, like that of a hare, 


the feather being placed above the top of his eye; the con- 


trary being thought by ſome to be a token of blindneſs. 


His eyes full, large, and bright: his noſtrils wide and 


red within, for an open noſtril is a ſign of a good wind. | 


His mouth large, deep in the wikes, and hairy; his : 


thropple, weaſand or win ar 5 big, looſe and ſtrait, when 
7 dle ; 


he is reined in with the br: 

bends like a bow, (which is called cock-throppled) it very 

much hinders the free paſſage of his wind. OSes EY 
His head muſt be ſet on to his neck, that a ſpace may he 


felt between his neck and his chaul ; for to be bull-necked 


is uncomely to fight, and alſo prejudicial to the horſe's 


wind. 


or if when he bridles, ir 


His creſt ſhould be firm, thin, and well-riſen, his neck - 


long and ſtrait, yet not Jooſe-and pliant, which the north- 
ern-men term withy cragged. ES 
His breaſt ſtrong — broad, his cheſt deep, his chine 
ery his body large and cloſe ſhut up to the huckle- 
ne. 3 
* His ribs round like a barrel, his belly being hid within 
em. | | ' x REY 
His fillets large, his. buttocks rather oval than broad, 
being well let down to the gaſcoins, his cambrels upright, 
and not bending, which ſome call ſuckle-hoghed ; though 
{ome look upon this to be a ſign of toughneſs and ſpeed, 
His legs clean, flat, and ftrait ; his joints ſhort, well 
knit, and upright, eſpecially betwixt the paſterns and the 
hoofs, having but little hair on his fetlocks ; his hoofs 
black, ſtrong, and hollow, and rather long and narrow, 
than big and flat. 2 "$45 
Laſtly, his mane and tail ſhould be long and thin, ra- 
ther than thick, which is counted by ſome a mark of dul- 


neſs, | 
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As to marks or colours, though they do not abſolutely 
give teſtimony unto us of a horſe's goodnefs, yet they, as 
well as his ſhape, do intimate tos, in ſome part, his diſ- 
poſition and qualities: the hair itfelf does oftentimes receive 
_ of the ſubjeR out of which it is produced. 
And ſome do not ſcruple to affirm, that wherever you 
meet with a horſe that has no white about him, eſpecially 
in his forehead, though he be otherwiſe of the beſt 7 uted 
colours, as bay, black. ſorrel, he is of a dogged an K 
diſpoſition, eſpecially if he have a ſmall pink eye, and a 
narrow face, with a noſe bending like a hawk's bull. 
The Age, Oc. of a Hunter. 
Having procuted a horſe ſuitable to the former deſerip- 
tions, or a own ſatisfaction at leaſt, and which is ſup- 
poſed to be alread . in the fundamentals of his 
art, being taught fac obedience, as that he will readily 
anſwer to the Pet's helps and corrections both of the 
bridle and hand, the voice, the calf of the leg, and the 
ſpurs, that he knows how to make his way forward, and 
hath gained a true temper of mouth, and a right placing 
of his head, and that he hath learned to ſtop, and tum 
readily ; for unleſs he has been perfectly taught theſe 
things, he can never proceed effeQually, | 
Ihe horſe being thus prepared, ſhould be five years old, 
and well wayed before you begin to hunt him : for al- 
though it is cuſtomary with ſome to hunt at four years 
old, yet at that age his joints not being well knit, nor he 
attained to his beft ſtrength and courage, he is unable to 
perform any work of ſpeed and roughneſs, and will be in 
great danger of ſtrains; and other maladies, and alſo a 
"daunting of his ſpirits, and abating his natural courage, 
Pour horſe being full five, you may, if you pleaſe, put 
him to graſs from the middle of May till Bartholomew-tide, 


the variation of its colour, from the different temperature 


for then the ſeaſon will be ſo hot, it will not be convent- 


ent to work him. 


© Bartholomew-tide being now come, and the pride and 


ſtrength of the graſs nipped by the ſevere froſts ———_ 
c $, 


ullen 


' his coat lies 1 and 


flank, an it his fat feels to be ex 


the body will fall down into 


and the» coldneſs * t abates as much of his fleſn 
and luſt as he ge 1 take him from. graſs while. 


Having brought him home, let your groem ſet him up 
chat night's in 2 ſecure and ſ houſe, where he may 
evacuate his body, and the next day ſtable him. 


The firft fortnight 5 Diet for 4 Hunting Horſe; or the eng. 


a Hunter for the ff f fortnight... FF: 
Your horſe being ſuppoſed to have evacuated all his 
be and his ſhoes ſo well ſettled to his feet, that he may 


fit to be ridden abroad without danger: I ſhall now, , 
in a more particular manner, direct an unexperienced 


groom how he ought to-proceed to order his horſe wank 
in to art. 


iſt, he ought to viſit his horſe early in the morning, to 


wit, by five o clock in ſummer, and ſix in winter; and 


having put up his litter under his: ſtall; and made clean his 
ſtables, to feel his — _ * — , they being 
the I fi whi muſt to judge of rr 

wn ral tare of horſe's body. war 1 ws 

5e fe. onght to lay his hands on his ſhort ribs anc 
ſoft and tender, 
and to yield as it were under his hand, then he may be can- 
fident it is unſound, and that the leaſt violent — or 
travel will diſſolve it; which being diſſolved before it he 
hardened by good diet, if it be not then removed hy ſcour- 
ing, the fat or greeſe belonging to the outward parts of 
io heels „and ſo: © gout 


neſs and ſwelling. 

After, by feeling on Ris ribs, he has found his fut 
ſoft and unſound, then let him feel- his chaul ; and if he 
aces fleſhy ſubſtance, or great round kernels or knots, 


he may be aſſured that as his outward fat has been unſound, - 


ſo inwardly he is full of glut, and purſive, by means of 
groſs humours eleaving to 2 n — 


Kc. 15 2 


Hun rt HRZ. 6% 
deus, ſo that the nouriſhmont of it turns to raw crudities, 
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This fat is to be enſeamed and hardened by moderate 
;exerciſe, warm cloathing, ' and gentle phyſic, to cleanſe 
away: his in ard glut .. in fi haps 
The fame obſervations muſt be made from the flank, 
which will always be found to correſpond with his ribs 
und chaul, for till it is-drawn; it will feel thick to your 

gripe, but when he is enſeamed you will perceive, nothing 

but two thin ſkins; and by theſe. three obſervations of the 

ib, flank, and chaps, you may at any time paſs an in- 
Aiferent judgment of the horſe's good or bad condition. 

| . Having made theſe remarks on your horſe's ſtate -ard 
condition of body, then life a handful or two (but not 
more) of good old oats, and give them to him to preſerve 
his ſtomach from cold humours which might oppreſs it by 

. faſting, and likewiſe to make him drink the 

tter, | ve c $24 

When he hath eaten them, pull off his collar, and rub 

his head, face, ears, and nape of the neck, with a clean 
rubbing cloth made of hemp, for it is ſovereign for tlie 

head, and diſſolves all groſs and filthy hamours. © 

- | Then take a maffle, and waſh it in clean water, and put 
it on his head, drawing the rein through the headſtall to 

prevent his flipping it over his head, — 

the rack, and dreſs him thus: 81 


d 
o 


in your right hand; that is, if the coat of your horſe be 
ſhort and ſmooth, then muſt the curry-comb be blunt g 
but if it be long and rough, then the teeth muſt be 
long and ſharp; ſtanding with your face oppoſite, the 
horſe's, hold the left check of the head-fſtall in your left 
hand, and curry him with a hand from the root of 
his ears, all along his neck to his ſhoulders; then go over 
all his body with a more moderate hand; then 3 
buttocks down to the 4 11 1 a hard. h 
again; then change your * laying your right 
arm over his — your right ſide to N left, and 
ſo curry him 1 top of his withers, to the 
lower part of his ſhoulder, every now and then fetching 


. 


ſo tie him op to 


PFirſt, take a curry comb, ſuitable to your horſe's Kin, 


your 


— FS mas — 


G. ee . 
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apparent ſign, that the roughneſs of che comb dif 
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Hon tine een Ar K 


your ſtroke over the left ſide of bis breast, and Jo chr ry 
him down to the knee, but no farthe r. . 

Then curry him well under his belly, near his fore 
bowels, and in a word, all over very well, his 45 under 
che knees and cambrels only excepted; and as you dreſs 
his left ſide, ſo muſt you the right alſo. 

In doing this, take notice where your hotſe keeps a. 
riggl zgling up.and down, biting the rack 72775 * now and 

ring to ſnap at you, or ng 22 n 

— you, when you are currying him he 55 it 


him, and ie. that the rough of b beni, 
but if you perceive he plays theſe or ſuch like tricks. 
through wantonneſs, and 1 1 nl he takes in the fric- 
tion, — you ſhould ev very NOW and chen correct a wo: 
your whip gently for his waggiſhneſs. 

This currying is only to raiſe the duſt, theekfans. alter 2 
the horſe has been thus curried, take either an horte - tail 
nailed to a handle, or à clean dufting cloth of aa th. | 


2 Rrike off the looſe Ault that the curry 
rai 

Then dreſs him 3 with the French bruſh, both : 
head, NIN ery fatlocks, obſerving al 
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ways to. from the flth.it gathers from the 
bottom of the hair, by rubbing it On the curty-camb 5 
then duſt the horſe again the ſecond time- + 26 0 un * 


- n 


Then having wetted your hand in water, rub hig b 
all over, and as near as you can, leave no loofer hairs 
hind, and with your ha wet, pick, and cleanſe Hare, 
ears and notes ſheath, cods, rac, nd fo rob int . 
be is as dry as at firſt... „ 0 27 

Then take an bair patch, and rub his body all. 6 phe 
— n his fote-bowela, . > ene "x 8 
— ween hinder thighs : And 1n wipe 
. fige white linnen rubber. . a 
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faite, xnd'tirow a cloth over him, that! he may not eaten 


I coil two ropet of ſtraw very Hard together, and 
with them rub and c Pts his legs from the knees and cam- 
brels downwards to the ground, af pick his feglock joints, 


with your hands, from duſt, filth; and ſcabs : then take 


another hair patch kept on pu ſe for his legs, (for you 
muſt have ary 85 it bnd dreſs his os Ao. 


Randipaked, that his body 04 expoſed to the — | 
tion of the air; ; but when bei is ſtripped, do your birſin 
roundly, without any intermiſſion, till you have ſaddled 
him, and thrown his cloth over him. 

When you have done this, pick his feet clean with 
an iron picker, comb down his mane and tail with a yet 
mane· comb, then, ſpurt ſome beer in his elk and 2 
TR him out of the ſtable. 

Then mount him, rake or walk Him ker to ſoirs run- 
river or freſh ſpring a mile or two diſtant from the 
Ble, and there let him drink about half his draught av 
firſt, to prevent raw crudities ariſing in his ſtomacg. 

After he has drank, bring him calmly out of the water, 
and ride him gently for a while; for nothing is more un- 
becoming a W than to put his horſe upon a ſwift” 
1 he comes out of che water, for theſe three” 


tas 


72 1 He Ren ust any chains the (breaking of his vind, 


but affuredly hazards the incording or burſting him. 


2. It begets in him an ill habit ie of running ry as ſoon | 


: * 8 - 


as he hat done drinkin | 
3. The foreſight he e of fo ſuch violent exerciſe, makes 
him often times refuſe to quench bis thirſt, and therefore 


walk him a little way and chen put him into a gentle gal. 
lop for five; or ſiæ {core paces, and give him wind ; and 
he has been raked a pretty while, ſhew him the water" 


| again, and let him drink as much as he will, and then gal- 


lop him again, and repeat this till he will drink no more: 
but be ſure to obſerve always, that you gallop him not ſo 


much as to chafe or . him. 
Here 


And 8 * are drefling your horſe, be him not 


HunTiNnG Hortsts. .' yr 


Here take notice, chat in his galloping after water. 
{after the firſt weak'senſeaming) if ſometimes you give him 
* watering-courſe ſharply of twelve or twenty fcore paces, 
2 as him find your res it — 555 his ſpirit. 


op mo „ and teach him 
2 _ „ and kreich ona 
* largely. 


9 horſe has 3 perde then rake — to 
Da. top of an hull (if there be one near the eatering-plggoy 
for there, in a morning, the air is pureſt; or elſe to ſome 
ſuch place, where he may _ or — advantage both by 

ſun and air, and there air ce for an hour, or 


longer, as you in your 2 think ft. for the 


ſtate of his body, and then ride him home.” 1 41d v5 
During the time of your horſe's airing, you may eaſily 
perceive ſeveral tokens 4" his ſatisfaction, and 


ure that he takes in his exerciſe. - | 
N For he will gape, yawn, and as it wee hug bi 
. body. 


1 If he offers to ſtand fill to dung or tale, which his air- 
ins vill provoke, be ſure give him leave; as alſo to ſtare 
. about, neigh, or liſten to any noiſe. 
ft en, airings are advantageous to the horſe on fee 
y 1. It purifies the blood hy "wo: air be clear and pure 0 
it purges the body of many groſs and ſuffocating hu- 
mours, and ſo A and enſeams the horſe's gs that 
it is not near ſo liable to be diſſolved by ordinary ex- 
eteiſe. „. 
2. It * him how to let his wind rake, and equally 
keep time with the other ations and motions of his body. 
3. It is of great advantage, both to hunters and gal- 
loppers, which are apt to loſe their ſtomachs. through 
exceſs or want of exerciſe,” for the ſharpneſs of the air 
will drive the horſe's i heat role: © outward parts 


pppetite, and provokes the 
4. It creates luſt and . in 12 horſe, wiel 
de nat aired too early. 4E 


o the inward, which heat b ren _— be 


means ef keep 
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When you are returned from'airing, and are diſmount- 
ed;. lead the horſe on the ſtraw, which ſhould always lie 
before the ſtable door, and there whiſtling and ſtirring up 
che litter under his belly, you will provoke him to ftale, 
which he will be brought to do with a little practice, and 
it will pears e the health of the horſe, and a 

pin table cleaner: then lead him into his 
fk been el literal: then tie up his head 


| k, take off the ſaddle, rub his body and 
legs all over wich the freſh butter, then with the hair patch, 
aud laſt of all with the woollen cloth. | LEN 
Then clothe him with a linnen cloth next to his body, 
and over that a canvas cloth, and both made fit for him, 
| __ his breaſt, and to come pretty low down to his 
ben put over the before mentioned a hody- cloth of fix 
or eight ſtraps, which is better than a 8 and pad 
Kuft with whiſps, becauſe this keeps his belly in ſhape, 
And is not ſo ſubject to hurt him. 8 
- Now theſe cloths will be ſufficient for him at his firſt 
ſtabling, becauſe being inured to the cold, be will not be 
ſo apt to take cold, the weather being indifferently warm; 
but when ſharp weather comes on, and you find his hair 
riſe about thoſe parts that are unclothed, as neck, gaſ- 
coins, &c. then add another cloth, which ought to be of 
woollen; and for any horſe bred under the climate, and 
Kept only for ordinary hunting, this clothing will be 
— - . IA . 
Having already given directions as to the clothing of 
the horſe, I ſhall only add this one general rule; that a 
rough coat is a token of want of cloaths, and a ſmooth 
coat of clothing ſufficient, therefore, if notwithſtanding 
what cloaths you have given him, his coat ſtill ſtares, you 
muſt add more eloaths till it lie. SOS Th 
- / But if when he has been in keeping ſome time, you 
; perceive him apt to ſweat in the night, it is a fign Ke is 
over fed, and wants exerciſe ; but it he ſweat at his firſt 
coming from graſs, then there is reaſon to add rather than 
diminiſh his cloaths before directed for him at — 
| ; or 


_ all, (having 


3 


which will aſi his a 


_ with-yoar\hempen-cloth ; 


unn 18s. 8 — 7 


for i it —— from- the foul humduts that oppreſs nature, 
and w evacuated by exefciſe, nature will ceaſe 


working, and he will continue in a e ſtate of dodge: 
When you have clothed * up, pick his dees cles 
with an iron picker, and waſh his hoofs clean with a ſpange 
dipped in elean water, and dry chem with ſtraw or a linen 
cloth, then leave him on his ſnaflle for an hour or mort, 


Then vifit him ag, duſt a handful of hay, and let 
the horſe teaze it out! of your hand, till he hath eaten it:; 
chen pull off his bridle, and Tub his head and neck clean 
pull his ears ard; ſtop his noſ- 
trils, ' to cauſe him to ſort, which will bring away the 
moiſt humours which opprefs his brain, and put on 
his collar, and give him a quarter of oats clean dreſſed in 
2 ſiore, having rſt cleaned his locker or manger with a 
whiſp of ſtraw and a cloth. 

hile he is eating his corn, ſweep out your ſtable, and 
fon that all things are neat about him; then turn up his 
eloaths, and _— his fillets, buttocks, and pgaſcoing- over 
with the hair-patch, and after that with a. woollen 
cloth; then ſpread a clean flannel fillet cloth over his 
fillets, and buttocks, which will make his coat lie {mooth, 
and. turn down his houſing-cloths upon it; then anoint his 
hooks round from the cornet to the toe with this oint- 
ment, 

Take 4 ounces. of Venice chementind,.s 3 ounces, of the: 
beſt roſin, of bees-wax 2 ounces, 1 pound "of dog's greaſe. 
and half a pint of train oil; melt all theſe ingredients to- 
gether, exce 8 turpentine; then take fon: off the: fire, 
and _ in turpentine, ſtirring it till it be well incor- 

then pour it out —— 
— 2 it for uſe, "but do not cover it till it is c 

"He: this, ſtop his feet with cow-dung, If by this 
time your horſe has eaten his oats with a good ſtomach, 
lift him another quartern, and ſo feed him with little and 
little, while he cats with an appetite ; but if you find he 
fumbles with his corn, 9 no more for that time, 


but 


by 
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4 but always give him his full feeding, for that will keep his 
13 . etter ſtate and temper, and increaſe his ſtreugt 
| 4 reren eee SHOW M ein DL TI OE - 
| Wikies on the contrary, to keep your horſe always 3 
ſharp-ſet, is the ready way to procure a ſurfeit,/if at any | - 
time he can come at his fill of provender. - nes, 
But though you ſhould perceive that he gathers fleſh too 
Faſt upon ſuch home feeding, yet be ſure not to ſtint him 
Hor it, but only increaſe his — and that will aſſiſt both 
his ſtrength and wing. 
HFHlaving done all che things before directed, duſt a pretty - 
quantity of hay, and throw eit down to him on his litter, 
after you have taken it up under him: and then ſhutting 
up the windows and ſtable door, leave him till one o'clock 
in the afternoon ; then viſit him again, and rub over his 
head, neck, fillets, buttocks, and legs as before, with tha 
- hair patch and woollen cloth, and then leave him to the 
time of the evening watering, which ſhould be about four 
oclock in the ſummer, and three in the winter; when 
having put back his foul litter, and ſwept away that and 
his dung, dreſs and ſaddle him, as before, mount him 
and fake him to the water, and when he has drank, gallop 
him, and air him till you think it time to go home; 
where you are to order in all points, as to rubbing, feed- 
ing, ſtopping his feet, &c. as you did in the morning, and 
having fed him about fix o'clock, do not fail to feed him 
again at nine, litter him well, and Five him hay enough 
to ſerve him all night: and ſo leave him till next morn- 
ing. 
6, the directions for- this one day, ſo muſt you order 
him for a fortnight, and by that time his fleſh will be ſo 
hardened, and his wind fo improved ; his mouth will be 
ſo quickened, and his gallop brought to ſo good a ſtroke, 
that he will be fit to be put to moderate hunting. IE 
Now during this fortnight's keeping, you are to make 
ſeveral obſervations, as to the nature and diſpoſition of 
your horſe, the temper of his body, the courſe of his di- 


ſtion, &c. and to order him accordingly, - . - 
Ly | | e 1. Whe_ 


I HowWring Hoss. "7 


r. Whether he be of a churliſh diſpoſition; if fo, yo 

F muſt reclaim him by ſeverity. ey 

d If of a- gentle, familiar, and loving . temper, you muſt 
engage and win bim by kane... - * DEE 

2. You muſt obferve; whether he be a foul feeder, or 

of a nice ſtomach ; if he be quick at his meat, and retaih* 

à good ſtomach, then four times of full feeding in a night - 

and a day are ſufficient ; but if he be a flender feeder, - 

and flow at his meat, then you muſt give him but little at 

a time, and often, as about every two hours, for freſh meat 

will draw bn his appetite; and you muſt always leave a 

little meat in his locker, for him to eat at leiſure betwixt 

his feeding times; and if at any time you find any left, 

{weep it away and, give him freſh, and expoſe that to th: 

ſun and air, which will reduce it again to its firſt ſweetneſs 
as before it was blown upon. een 

His ſtomach may alſo be ſharpened by change of meat, 

as by giving one meal of clean oats, and at another oats - 
and ſplit beans, and when you have brought him to eat 
bread, you may give him another meal of bread ; - always 

| 8 to give him ofteneſt that which you find he 
likes beſt; or you may give him both corn and bread at 
the ſame time, provided you give him that laſt which he 

eats beſt, and which 1s of the beſt digeſtion. r 4 

It has been obſerved of ſome horſes, that they are of ſo © 
hot a conſtitution, that they cannot eat withont drinking 
at every bit; and thoſe horſes uſually carry no belly. 
You muſt let a pail of water ſtand continually before ſuch 
horſes, or at leaſt give them water at noon, beſides what 

they have abroad at their ordinary times. £12 = 

In the next place, you are to obſerve the nature of his 
arſon, whether he retains his food long, which is a fign 
of bad digeſtion ; or whether he dungs frequently, which 
if he does, and his dung be looſe and bright, it is a ſign 
of a good habit of body: but if it be ſeldom and hard, 
it is a fign of a dry conſtitution; in order to remedy 
which, give him once a day, a handful or two of oats, well 

waſhed in good ſtrong i this will looſen his body © 
2 and 
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n. and it will alſo be good ſor his 
* 


The ſecond fortnight's diet for a HUxTixke Hors? 
be hprſe having been ordered for the firſt fortnight, 
4 ing to the foregoing rules, will be in a pretty good. 
Nate of body, for the grofs humours in him will he jr 
up, and his fleſh 4 beem to he hardened, which you 
may perceive by feeling his chaul, his ſhort ribs and flank; 
for the kernels under his chaps will not feel ſo groſs as the 
did at firſt, nor will. his fleſh an his ſhort ribs feel ſo ſoft 
and looſe, nor the thin part of his flank ſo thick as at his 
firſt hoaſing, ſo that you may now without hazard, ven- 
ture to hunt him moderately. - , . | 
_ _..'Fhe time being now come, that he may be hunted, | 
he is to be ordered on his days of reſt, in all points, as to 
his drefling, hours of feeding, watering, &c, as in the 
Arſt fortnight before directed; but only fince his labour 
is new increaſed, you muſt endeavour to inereaſe his 
. Rrength and courage likewiſe, | Og 
Take two pecks ef clean old beans, and one of 
wheat, and let them be ground together and fift the meat 
through a meal fieve of an indifferent fineneſs, and knead 
it with warm water and a good ſtore of yeaſt : then let it 
he an hour or more, to ſwell, which will make the bread 
the lighter, and have the eaſier and quicker digeſtion : 
and after it has been well kneaded, make it up in loaves of 
a peck a piece, which will prevent there being too much 
cruſt, and prevent it's drying too ſoon; let them be well 
| baked, and ſtand a good while inthe even to ſoak : when 
oy. a dana; turn the bottoms ypwards and let them 
to dry. n 
When bo bread is a day old, fp away the cruſt, and 
you may give the horſe ſome, giving hi | 
ſometimes oats, and ſometimes oats and ſplit beans, ac- 
cording as you find his ſtomach: and this feeding will 
bring him into as good condition as you need to deſire for 


ordinary hunting 
* 18 | The 


him ſometimes bread,, 
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. The firſt fortnight being expired, and the bread prepar- 
ed, you ought then to 3 a day for his goin 
abroad after the dogs, and the day before you hunt, he m 
always be ordered after this manner. Fs, . 

In the morning proceed in your uſual method as before, 
only obſerve that day to give him no beans, becauſe they 
are hard of digeſtion, but give him moſt of bread if you 
can draw him to eat it, becauſe it is more nouriſhing than 
oats ; and after the evening, which ought to be ſomewhat 
earlier than at other times, give him only a little hay out 
of your hand, and no more till the next day that he returns 
from hunting ; and-to prevent his eating his litter, or any 
thing elſe but what you give him, inſtead of a muzzle put 
on a caveſſon, joined to a head-ftall of a bridle lined with 
leather, for fear of hurting him, and tying it ſo tight as 
to hinder his cating ; and this will prevent fickneſs in your 
horſe, which ſome- horſes are incident to when their 
muzzle is put on, notwithſtanding the invention of the 
lattice window ſo much uſed ;. but-by taking this method, 
2 horſe's noſtrils are at full liberty, and he will not grow 

But as to corn, give him his meals, both after his 
watering, and at nine o'clock, and at that time be ſure 
to litter him well, that he may take his reſt the better that 
night, and then leave him till morning. 

he next monung viſit him early, at about four o'clock, 

and put a quarter of a peck of clean drefſed oats into his 

locker, pouring into it a quart of good ſtrong ale, mixing 

the oats and ale well together; then put back his dung 

and foul litter, and clean the ftable : but if he will not 
eat waſhed oats, give him dry, but be ſure not to put any 

beans in them 1 

When he has done eating, bridle him, and tie him u 
to the ring and dreſs him + having dreſſed him, ſaddle 
him, and throw his cloth over him, and let him ſtand till 
the hounds are ready to go out. 

Take care not to draw the ſaddle girths too ftreight till 
Jos, are ready to mount, left that ſhould cairſe him to grow 
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_ Tho! old horſes are generally fo crafty," that when # 
| groom goes to girt them up hard, they wilt extend their 
ies fo much by holding their wind (on purpoſe to gain 
eaſe after they are girt) that it will feem difficult to girt 
them, but Then they let go their wind their bodies fall 
ain. | 5 
- When the hounds are unkennelled, (Which ſhould not 
be before ſun-rifing) go into the field along with them, 
and rake your horſe up and down gently till a hate is 
ſtarted ; always remembering to let him ſmelt to the dung 
of other horſes, if there be any, which will provoke him 
to empty himſelf; and ſuffer bim to ſtand ſtill till he does 
1 and if there be any dead frogs, raſhes, or the like, ride 
im upon them, and whiſtle to him, to provoke him to 
Rale and empty his bladder. Fig * 
de hare being ſtarted, follow the hounds as the other 
hunters do: but remembering it to be the firſt time of his 
hunting, he is not ſo well acquainted with' the different 
_ Forts of grounds, as to know. how to gallop ſmoothly and 
with eaſe on them, and for that reaſon you ought not yet 
to put him to above half his ſpeed, that he may learn to 
carry a ſtay'd body, and to manage his legs both upon fal- 
Tows and green ſwarth. . 

Neither. ſhonld you gallop him often, or any long time - 
together, for fear of diſcouraging him, and cauſing a 
diſlike of his exerciſe in him: and take care to croſs 
fields to the beſt advantage; you ſhould make into the 
hounds at every default, and ſtill keep your horſe, (as 
much' as theſe Ae will allow you) within the cry of 
the dogs, that he may be uſed to their cry ; and by fo do- 
ing, in a very ſhort time he will take fuch delight and 
pleaſure in their muſic, that he will be eager to follow | 

them. 

And if it happens that the chace is led over any _ 
'ground, or ſandy en; on which your horſe may lay 
out his body ſmoothly, there you may gallop him for a 
quarter or half a mile, to teach him to lay out his body, 
to gather up his legs, to lengthen and ſhorten his ſtroke, 
aj according to the different earth he gallops on, as if on 
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green Gwarth, meadow, moor heath, c, then to ſtoop 
and run mote on the ſhoulders; if amongſt mole- hills, or 
over high ridges and furrows, then to gattop more roundlỹx 
or in leſs compaſs, or according to the vulgar phraſe, tuo 
up and two down, that thereby he may ſtrike his furrouꝰ 
clear, and avoid ſetting his fore: feet in the” bottom of it: 
and by that means fall over; · but, hy the way, galloping, 
tho' he ſhould happen to ſet his feet in a furrow, yet carry | 
ing his body ſo round, and reſting on the hand in his gal- 
bop, would prevent his falling; and to his perfection, no- | 
thing but uſe, and ſuch. moderate exerciſe,: can bring 
him. | | + | 
According to theſe directions, you may hunt till about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, at which time ride him 
home in a foot- pace, as you came out in the morning; 
and be ſure that you let him walk out of the field: and as 
ou are going home, conſider whether he hath ſweat a 
little, (for you muſt not ſweat him much the firſt time) 
but if not, then gallop him on ſome ſkelping earth, 
till he ſweat at the roots of his ears, 2 little on his neck, 
and in his flank; but it muſt be done of his own voluntary 
motion, without the compulſion of whip or ſpur: and 
then when he is cool as aforeſaid, have him home and 
ſtable him, and by no means walk him in hand to cool 
him, for fear of his cooling too faſt, nor do not waſh him, 
for fear of cauſing an obſtruction of the natural courſe of 
the humours, and by that means cauſe an inflammation in 
his legs, which is the original cauſe of the ſcratches. | 
His flall being well littered againſt he comes home, ſet 
bim up, tying his head to the ring with the bridle, and 
then rub him well down with dry ſtraw all over his head, 
neck, fore bowels, belly, flank, buttocks, and legs, and 
after that rub his body over with a dry cloth, till he has 
not a wet hair left about him; the place where the ſaddle 
was, dry, in hke manner, and c him immediately 
with his ordinary cloaths leſt he take cold; and if you ſup» 
poſe him to be very hot, throw a ſpare cloth over him, 
that he may not cool too faſt, which you may abate when 
you pleaſe, and ſo let him ſtand on his ſnaffle, two hours 
or 
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or better, now and then ſtirring him in his ſtall with your 
- whip, to prevent him from growing Riff in the legs and 
When that time is expired, and you think he is 
| thoroughly cold, draw his bridke, rub his head, pick his 
feet from dirt or gravel, and put on his collar, and give 
him a quart or three pints of ſifted oats, - mixed with a 
handful of clean drefled hempſeed; but give him not 
more than the quantity preſcribed, for ſear ＋ taking 2 
his ſtomach, which will be very much weakened through 
the heat of his body, and want of water. Wy 
Then take off theFfpare cloth, (if it has not been done 
before) for fear of keeping him hot too long; and when he 
has eaten his corn, throw a pretty quantity of hay, 
clean duſted, on his litter, and let him reſt two or three 
* hours, or thereabouts. te 
Ihen having prepared him a good maſh, made of half 
a peck of malt, well ground, and boiling hot water, ſo 
much as the malt will ſweeten and the horſe will drink, 
ſtir them well together, and cover it over with a cloth, till 
the water has extracted the ſtrength of the malt, which 
will be almoſt'as ſweet as honey, and feel ropy like bird- 
lime; being but little more than blood-warm, give it the 
horſe; but not before, left the ſteam go up his noſtrils 
and offend him; and when he has drank up the water, let 
him, if he pleaſes, eat the malt too. 8 
But if he refuſe to drink it, you muſt not give him any 
other water that night, but place this drink in ſome place 
of his ſtall, ſo that he may not throw it down, and let 
it Rand by him all night, that he may drink it when he 
ſes. 173 ph 
PI, maſh, or as it is called, horſe-caudle, will com- 
fort his ſtomach, and keep his body in a due temperate 
heat after his day's hunting ; it will cleanſe and bring away 
all manner of greaſe and groſs humours, which have been 
diſſolved 'by the day's labour; and the fume of the malt 
grains, after he has drank the water, will diſperſe the 
watery humours which might otherwiſe annoy his _ 
a 85 | = 


unn Hows | * 
and is allowed by all ſkilled in horſes, to be very advan- 
on that account, A td 1 75 NES 
After he has eaten his maſh, ſtrip him of his eloathes, 
and run him over with. a ſpars French bruſh, hair 
patch, woollen and cloth, and eloath him up-again, and 
cleanſe his legs as well as his body, of all dirt and filtł 
which may annoy. them, and then remove him into ano» | 
ther all, (that you may not wet his litter) and bathe his 
— * all over from the knees with warm beef · broth, (or 
which is better) with a quart of warm wine, in whien 
four ounces of ſalt- petre has been diſſolved; then rub his 
legs dry, ſet him again into his ſtall, and give 1 "9 5 
home. feeding of oats, or bread, which he likes beſt, 
or both, and having ſhook. good ſtore of litter under him, 
that he may reſt the better, and thrown him .bay-enongh .. * 
for all night, ſhut the ſtable door eloſe, and leave him to 
his reſt till the next morning. 
About fix or ſeven o'clock the next morning, go to 
bim again, but don't diſturb him, for the morning's reſt © 
is as refreſhing to a horſe as to a man; but when he riſes + 
of his own accord, go to him, put back his dung from his 
litter, and obſerye what colour it is of, whether it be 
greily, and ſhine outwardly, and alſo break it with your 
et, to fee if it be ſo inwardly : for if it be greafy and. 
foul, which you may know by its ſhining outwardly, and 
by the ſpots like ſoap that will appear within, or if it ap- 
pear of a dark brown colour, and harder than it was, it is 
a token that the hunting of the day before has done him 
good, by diſſolving part of the inward glut which was 
within him ; . the next time you hunt, you 
* 2 his labour Nt dy nd 5 _ , 
ut if you perteive no ſuch ſymptoms, but that: his: - 
| Hung appear bright, and rather ſoft than hard, v. . 
greaſe, and in a word, that it holds the ſame | yellow- 
colour that it did before he hunted, it is a ſign that a. 
day's hunting made no diffolution, but that his body re 
mains in the ſame ſtate ſtill, and therefore the next days 
hunting you may almoſt double his labour... - 144) 
. | | : Having. 
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Harisg made theſe remarks on his dung, then vou may 
Proceed to order him as on his days of reft ; that is to ſay, 
you ſhall give him a handful or two of oats before water, 
then dreſs, water, air, feed, &c. as in the firſt fortnight. 
If you find him quick, and that he retains his bread 
but a little while, then only chip bis bread lightly ; but” 
if it be flow, and he retains it long, then cut away all the 
eruſt and give it to ſome other horſe, and feed the hunt- 
ing horſe only with'the crumb, for that being light of di- 
ge ion, is ſoon converted into chyle and excrements, but 
the cruſt being not ſo ſoon di Able; requires, by reaſon” 
of its hardneſs;-longer time before it is concoRed.- . | 
Ihe next day after your horſe has reſted, you may 
hunt him again as /yeu did the firſt day, obſerving from 
the remarks you have ntade,- to hunt him more or leſs/ac- 
cording as you find his temper and conſtitution; and When 
you come home, put in practice the rules juſt now given. 
And thus you may hunt him three times a week for 
à fortnight together, but do not fail to give him his full 
feeding, and no other ſeourings but maſhes and hemp- ſeed, 
' which is equal in its virtue with the former, and only car- 
ries off ſuperfluous humours in the dung: dies 
The third fortnight's diet, c. for a HunTine Hors. 
By this time the horſe: will be drawn ſo clean, his fleſh 
will be ſo enſeamed, and his wind ſo improved, that he 
will be able to ride a'chaſe of three or four miles without 
blowing or ſweating; and you may find by his chaul and 
flank; as well as his ribs, that he is in an indifferent good 
ſtate of body, and therefore in this next fortnight you 
J muſt "increaſe his labour, and by that means you will be 
E-- able to make a judgment of what he will be able to do, 
5 and whether or no he will be ever fit for running for plates, 
or a match. 26S | h | * 
When your horſe is ſet over night, and fed early in the 
morning, as has been directed for, the ſecond fortnight, 
then go into the field with him, and when he is empty, 
(as he will be by that time you have A youre 
follow the dogs at a good round rate, as at halt ſpeed, 2 * 
: - 0 
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This will ſo rack your horſe, and he will hiveſo empti- 
ed himſelf, that he will be in a ſit condition to be rid the 
next chaſe briſkly; whick as ſoon xd is ee ;you: 2 „ 
follow the dogs at three quarters ſpeed, an 
fit for a wood Horſeman, and fcilf and Kate buntiman; but be ſure 
o take Lr deen hm, 7 1 
y's riding, you dug a0 obſerronicaly,; 
your ten by RY under his ſaddle and fore-bowels, and 
i it a white, like froth ar ſoap- ſuds, it is a fi ** 
inward glut and foulneſs, and that yeur days exereiſe 
enou Gor him, therefore ride kim home, and order kim 
as before directed. | 
But if it has happened that your exerciſe has bien 6 
eaſy as not to ſweat your hooks thoroughly, then you 
5 ought to make a train-ſcent of four miles in length, or. 
chereabouts, and laying on your fleeteſt dogs, ride it 
2 briſkly; and rents. cool Lim in the field, and ride 
; him home and order him as has been before directed, 
„ A train - ſcent, is the training of a dead cat or fox, (and S 
1 in caſe of neceſſity a red herring) three or four miles, ac- _ 
cording as the rider ſhall pleaſe, and then Jaying the dogs | 
on the ſcent. | 
It will be proper to:keep 4wo or three couple of the 
fleeteſt hounds that ca aol be procured, for this purpoſe. 
When you take your horſe's bridle, give him a 
good quantity of Care jars of hemp-ſeed and oats, 
and * that pu peck loaf, for this being cold 
and moiſt, 3 of uſe pe: — — body after his labour, 
and prevent coſtiveneſs, to which you will find him addic- 
ted; then give him hay, and afterwards a maſh, and order 
's him in all things as before directed. | 
3, The next morning, if you perceive by his dung that his 
body: i is diſtempered, and that he is hard and bound, then 
in take ſome crumbs of your rye-bread, and work it with as 
| much ſweet freſh butter as will make it into a paſte, and. 
make it up into balls about the bigneſs of a large walnut, 
A of winch give him five or fix in a morning. Ap 
ter 
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Leer thispu ur the ſaddle 08 the cloth, 
225 plet or 18 r 


gallop him 
* im ae Arco 1 nolſnobr and 


then carry him into the — aguin, rab him well and 


throw a ſpare cloth over him, and 2 


good quantity of 
| Fate three aadhr bin) aadilet him ſtand two hdurs on the 
HPridle; then give him a quantity of rye-bread, and ſome 
ay to chew upon, then procure him a warm maſh, and 
feed him with bread and corn, en 
aAlſo as much hay as he will eat. 

| The next day water him abroad, and order him as it is 

before directed for days of reſt. 

Ile next day may hunt him again, but not ſo 
hard as you did * time fore, till the afternoon; but 


then ride him after the dogs briſkly, and if that does not 
make him ſweat thoroughly, make another train: ſcent, 
and follow the dogs three quarters ſpeed, that he may 
ſweat heartily : then cool him a little, and ride him home, 
ive him two or 
exccliens 


and as ſoon as he is dome in the fable, 
three balls as big as walnuts, of the fol. 
ſcouring. 

Take of butter, cliche ounces ; lenitive electuary, * 
ounces; gromwel, broom, and purſly-ſceds; of each two 
ounces; anniſeeds, liquorice, and cream of tartar, of each 
one ounce; of jalap, two ounces; reduce the ſeeds to a 
| der, then ſtir them into a paite with the electuary and 

Power; ; knead-it well together, put it into a pot, and Teep 
it cloſe ſtopped for uſe.. 
As ſoon as the horſe has taken theſe balls, rub him dry, 

dreſs him, and cloath him warm, and let him ſtand two 
or three hours upon the ſnaflle-; and afterwards give him 
two or three handfuls of rye-bread, and order him as you 
have been directed before, as to hay, provender,, maſh, &c. 
and ſo leave him till: the morn | 

In the morning take perm FH dung, * Kilt 
xetains the true colour, or be dark; black, or red, and 
_—— in the neut ane e it nenen | 
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It it be of a pale yellow, which is the right colost, it ig 
a fign of heak ſtrength, and cleanneſs ; if it be dark, 


or black, then it is a i there is greaſe and other Hl hu- 


mours ſtirred up, which are not yet evacuated : if it be red 
and high coloured, then it is a ſign that his bload is fever- 
iſh and diſtempered, by means of inward heat: if it be 
looſe and thin, it is a ſign of weakneſs; but if hard and dry, 


foul feeder ;. but if his dung be in a medium between hard 
and oft, and fmell Rong, it js 4 ign of health and vig- 
our. an, Hearn . 8 
Wben theſe obſervations have been made on his dung, 
then feed, dreſs, water, &c.. as on his uſual days of reſt, 
_ letting him have variety, and his fill of cora and 
read, WO nl O's ER, 
" The next day have him abroad into the field again, but 
do not by any means put him to any labour more than 


taking him from hill to hill after the dogs, keeping him 


within ſound of their cry ; for the intent of this day's ex- 
erciſe is only to keep him in breath, and procure him an 
In riding, let him ſtand ſtill. to dung, and 11 
it, that you may be able to judge of his ate thereby. - 
When the day is near ſpent, ride him home without the 
leaft ſweat, and order him as at other times, except that 
yon are not to give him 20 ſcoyring, or rye; bread. . 
Fou may, e 
both at going into the field and coming out, galloping him 
after it, to warm the watet in his belly. Wer 
The next day being to be a day of zeſt, order him in 
the ſame mantter in every reſpect as on other days of reſt ; 
and as you have ſpent this week, you muſt ſpend the 
next, without any alteration 3.and by this, time, and this 
management, you may depend upon it, that your horls 


* 


has been drawn clean denn for ordinary hunting. 


Having thus drawn your horſe clean. according to art, 
| you will perceive thoſe fig 
- y; for his fleſh on his 


ns before mentioned very plain- 
ort ribs and buttocks wal be as 
hard as brawn, his flank will be thin, and nothing to be 
felt but a double ſkin, and _ ſo clean from fat, gli 


it, 


3 ot. 


it ſhews the horſe to be hot inwardly, or elſe that he is 4 


back on 


you pleaſe, this day, water your horſe, 
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or kernels, that you may hide your fiſts in them; and 
above all, chis exerciſe will give plain demonſtration of 
the effectualneſs of this method of ordering him, for he 
will run three or four miles three quarters ſpeed without 
ſweating, or ſcarce ſo much as blowing 
When the horſe has been brought to this ſtate, you muſt 
uſe no more outing after hunting, becauſe nature has 
mee to work on, but rye-bread and maſh, except the 
' "Horſe, be now and then troubled with ſome little poſe- in 
. his Head: and then bruiſe a little muſtard ſeed in a fine 
inen rag, and ſteep it in a quart of ſtrong ale, for three 
or-four-hours, and then untying the rag, mix the muftard 
. feed and the ale with a quarter of a peck of oats, and give 
t to him. 988 Fs | EL SES 
In the laſt place, the horſe having been thus drawn, 
clean, you ought to take care not to let him grow foul 
:again, through want of either airing or hunting, or any 
| -6ther negligence, left by that means you make yourſelf a 
* double trouble. . BIEN a 
Of breeding HUNTING and RACER Hoxs xs. 
Procure either an Arabian, a Spaniſh, or Turkiſh horſe, 
or a Barb for a Stallion, which is well-ſhaped, and of a. 
1 to beautify your race; and ſome adviſe that 
e be well marked too, tho' others are of opinion, that 
marks are not ſo ſignificant as Mr. Blundeville and- Fre- 
.derigo Griſſone would have us believe.  . © + 
Thoſe who have travelled into thoſe parts report, that 
the right Arabian horſes are valued at an almoſt incredible 
rate, at five hundred, and others ſay, two or three thouſand 
yum an horſe; that the Arabs axe as careful of keeping 


genealogies of their horſes, as princes are in keepin 

their prdbgrocd 3 thag. hey em with medals ; an 
that each ſon's portion is uſually two ſuits of arms, two 
ſcymeters, and one of theſe horſes, The Arabs boaſt, that 
they will ride eighty miles a day without drawing bitt; 
which is no more than has been performed by ſeveral of 


our Engliſh horſes. "SHA 


— 
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But much more was performed by a highwayman's horſe, 
who having committed a robbery, rode on the ſame day 
from London to Vork, being two hundred miles. 42 

Notwithſtanding their great value, and the difficulty in 
bringing them from Sabo to England by ſea, yet by 


the cate and charge of ſome breeders in the north, the 


Arabian horſe is no ſtranger to thoſe parts, where probably 
may be ſeen at this day ſome of the race, if not a true 
Arabian ſtallion. i ein agen eee 
The Spaniſh horſe (in the duke of Neu caſtle's opinion 
is the nobleſt horſe in the world, and the moſt beauxiful 
that can be; no horſe is ſo beautifully ſhaped all) over 
from head to croup, and he is abſolutely the beſt ſtallion. 
in the world, either for breed, for the manage, the war, 
the pad, hunting, or running horſes; but as they are ex: 
cellent, ſo is their price extravagant, three or four hun- 
dred piſtoles being a common price for a Spaniſh horſe. 
Several have been ſold for ſeven hundred, eight hun- 
drted, and a thouſand piſtoles a- piece. n 
. 'The beſt Spaniſh horſes are bred in Andaluſia, and par- 
ticularly at Cordova, where the ug has many ſtuds of 
mares, and ſo likewiſe have ſeveral of the Spaniſh nobility* 
and gentry. e 
No beſides the great price they coſt at firſt, the charges: 
of the journey from Spain to England will be very con- 
fiderable; for firſt they muſt travel from Andaluſia to Bil- 
boa, or St. Sebaſtian, the neareſt ports to England, and is 
at the leaſt four hundred miles; and in that hot country, 
you cannot with ſafety travel your horſe above twenty 
miles a day ; and beſides, you muſt be at the expence of a 
Groom and Farrier, befides the caſualty of ſickneſs, lame- 
neſs, and death: ſo that if he ſhould happen to prove am: 
extraordinary good horſe, by the time you have got hien 
home, he will alſo be an extraordinary dear one. 
The Turkiſh horſe is but little inferior to_the Spaniſh; 
in beauty, but ſomewhat odd ſhaped, his head being ſome- - 
what like that of a camel; he hath excellent eyes, a thin 


ny 


neck, excellent riſen, and fomewhat large. of body: his 


croup is like that of /a Barb, but very ſinewy, good paſ- 
"0M terns, 
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. terns, and good hoofs : they never amble, but trot very 
well, and are at preſent accounted better ſtallions for gak 


Joppers than Barbs. | _—_ - 

Some merchants tell us, that there cannot be a more 
noble and diverting fight to a lover of horſes, than to 

walk into the paſtures near Conſtantinople, about ſoiling 
time, where he may ſee many hundred gallant horſes 

tethered, and every porte has his attendant or keeper, with 
his little. tent placed near him to lie in, that he may look to 
him and take care to ſhift him to freſh graſs. 4 

The pen of a Turkifh horfe is commonly one hundred 
or one hundred and fifty pounds: and when bought, it is 
difficult to get a paſs, the Grand Signor being ſo very 
ſtrict, that he ſeldom (but upon very extraordinary occa- 
fions) permits any of his horſes to be exported, / e 

Hut if you ſhould attain a liberty ſo to do, and travel 
by land, unleſs you have a Turk or two for a convoy, you 
will be fure to have them ſeized on by the way. 
And beſides, you wilt find the fame difficulties of a long 
jaurney, for you muſt come through Germany, which is a 
very long way, and the ſame charge attending it, that is, a 
grooin anda farrier, who muſt be careful that they intruſt 

no perſon whatſoever with the care of him but themſelves, 

. eſpecially in ſhoeing him, for 'tis the common practice 
beyond ſea, as well as here, wherever they ſee a fine horſe, 
to hire a farrier to prick him, that they may buy him for 
a ſtallion. | 5 

But ſome perſons chuſe to buy horſes at Smyrna in An- 
tclia, and from thenee, and likewiſe from Conſtantinople, 
to tranſport them to England by fea, which if the wind 
ſerves right, arrive in England in a month ; though gene- 
rally the merchants voyages are not made in much lefs. 
chan two or three months. ; 

'The Barb is little inferior to auy of the former, m 
beauty; but our modern breeders account him too ſlender 
and lady-like to breed on, and therefore, in the north of 


England, they prefer the Spaniſh and Tuskiſh horſe before 
vote | He 


* 
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: He is ſo lazy and negligent in his walk, that he- wil 
amble on — 7 t 30 LA 23% 15. 8 
His trot is like that of a cow, his gallop low and with: 
much eaſe to hiniſef;" but he is: for the-moſt part ſine y. 
and netvous, excellently winded, and good -for. a. courle, 
if he be not over weigbedlſl . „4 
The mountain Barbs are eſteemed the beſt; becauſe they: 
are ſtrongeſt and largeſt : they belong to the. Allarbes, who 
value them themſelves as much as. Other nations: do, and. 
therefore will not part With them to any perſons except to 
the Prince of the land to which they belong, who can at- 
any time at his pleaſure: command them for his own uſe.: 
but for the other more ordinary ſort, they are to be met 
with pretty common in the hands of our -nobility . and, 
a gentry or if you fend to Languedoc;-,or Provence, in 
TANCC, . they. may. be bought , there for fotty Or fifty piſ- 0 
toles ve ara - 1 n 1 | 
Or if you ſend to Barbary, you may buy one for thirty 
pounds, or thereabouts; but in this caſe too, the charges 
and journey will. be great; for ; though: it be no. great: 
voyage from Tunis to Marſeilles in France, yet fro n 
Marſeilles to Calais, by land, is the whole length of France; . 
and from thence they are ſhipped. for England. | 
Ihe next thing · to be conſidered. is the choice of mares; , 
and according to the duke of Newcaſtle's opinion, the- 
fitteſt mare to · breed out of, is one that has been bred. of 
an Engliſh: mare by fire and dam, that is well fore-handed, . 
well underlaid, and / ſtrong put together in general; and 
in particular, ſee that ſhe have a lean head, wide notrils,., 
open chaul, a big. weaſand, and the wind pipe ſtrait and 
jooſe; and of about five or ſix years old; and be fure that. 
the ſtallion be not tos. old. Nl 0 ri ; 
| As for the food of the-STAMLION ; : 
TCeoep him. as high as ꝓoſſible you n, for the firft four: - 
or five months before the time of covering, with old deaa 
oats and ſplit: beans, well hall d, and if you pleaſe yo 
may add bread to them, ſuch as yeu will be hereafter di 
rected to make; and now. and then a handful of. cle = 
f | Ye” L 34% *r = wheat 


o 
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wheat may be given him, or oats waſhed in ſtrong ale, for 
variety. F | 


Be ſure to let him have plenty of good old ſweet hay, 


well cleanſed from duſt, and good wheat ſtraw to lie on; 


water him twice a day, at ſome fair running ſtream, or 


elſe in a clear ſtanding you! water, if you cannot have the 
ficlt'; and gallop him after he hath drank, in ſome meadow 


or level piece of ground. 


Do not ſuffer Rim to drink his fill at his firſt coming to 


the water, but after his firſt 8 and ſcope 
him up and down to warm him, and then bring him 
to the water again and let him drink his fill, gallopin 
him again as before, never leaving the water till he ha 
drank as much as he will. | | 
Buy this means you will prevent raw crudities, whick 
the eokineſs of the water would otherwife produce, to the 
- detriment of his ſtomach, if you had permitted him to 
drink his fill at firſt, whereas by allowing him his fill (tho” 
2 laſt, you keep his body from drying too 
a | | 


As for other rules for the ordering him after watering 
and the hours of feeding, &c. they will be more proper. 

When the ſtallion is in loft, and the time of covering 
is come, which is beſt to be in May, that the foals may 
$all in the April following, e they will have little 
or no graſs. | ET he = 
Then pull off his hinder ſhoes, and kad him to the 
place where the ſtud of mares are which you intend for 
covering , which place ought to be a cloſe, well fenced, 
and in ſt a hittle hut for a man to lie in, and a large ſhed 
with a manger, te feed your ſtallion with bread and corn 
during his abode with the mares, and ſhelter for him in 


the heat of the day, and in rainy weather: and this cloſe - 


- ought to be of ſufficient largeneſs to keep the mares well 

for two months, — od 

Before you pull off his bridle, let him cover a mare or 

two in hand, then turn him looſe among them, and put 

all your mares to hit; 4s well thoſe that are with foal, as 

thoſe which are not, for there is no danger in it; _ 
| | ; 


_- 


* 
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thitmeris they will an be An in the height of their Iuſt. 
and according to the intention of nature. | | 

When your ſtallion has covered them ohve, he will try 
them all over again, and thoſe that will admit him, be 
will ferve ; and wher he hath done his buſinefs, he will 
beat again the pales, and attempt to be ar liberty, which 
when your man finds, (who is te obſerve them night and. 
day, and to take care that no other mares ate put to . 
horſe, and to give you am account which take the horſe, 
and which not, &c. por take him up, and keep him well a 
you did before, fi giving him a maſh or two, to help to 
reſtore nature; for you wrll find him little but Kin and 
bone, and his Mee nd tall LI 

Be ſure never to pive him above tem or twelve mares in, 
a ſeaſon at moſt, otherwiſe you will ſearee recover him 
againſt the next EIT 


Some adviſe to cove hand, as the other is called 
covering 6tit ef hand, and is as follows: When yon have 
brought both your horſe arid your mare to a A oon. 
dition for breeding, by art arid good feeding, then ſet 
fome ordinary ſtone nag by het for a day — to woy 
her, and EVR — wo loſt, that ſhe will 
readily receive eh you ſhould preſent to 
ker, either ago —— — or late in an aig, 
for a day or hoo together, and let him cover in hand once 
« W e you p — 8 _ be to give 

e horie the — ve on ready 
with a bucket of cold water to throw on the mare's ſhape 
immediately upon the diſmounting of the horſe, which 
will make her tetain the ſeed ſhe received the better; ei- 

ially if yoo get on her back, and trot her op and down 
bon quartet oft an hour, but take care of heating or ſtrain- 
ing : and it will not be amiſs if you let them faſt two 
* after ſuch act, and then give each of them a warm 

. maſh, and tis odds bt this way your mares may be 8 
3 ſervedas the other, and your ſtallion will laſt you much 


gy. take care to houſe the mares all the winter, and 
keep them well, their colts will prove the better, | 


; : Of 
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Of riding a HunTiNG-MATCH 0r HEATS: for a: PLAT Be. 
he firſt thing requiſite is a. rider, who ought to be a 
faithful one, in whom yon may : confide ; and he ſhoutd, 
_ have 1 eloſe ſeat, his knees being held firm to his 

faddle ſkirts, his toes being turned inwards; and his ſpurs. 

outwards from the horſe's. ſides, his left hand governing 
the horſe's-mouth,, and his right.commanding the, whip, 
taking care, during the whole time of his trial, to fit firm, 
in the ſaddle, without wavering, or - ſtanding up in the 
| ſtirrups, which actions do oy much incommode a horſe, 
notwithſtanding the conceited opinion of ſome jockies, 

that it is a becoming ſeat. 34H 2 

In- ſpurting. his horſe, he ſhould not ſtrike him hard 
with the calves of his legs, as if he would beat the wind out 
af his body, but juſt turning Lis. toes outwards, and 
bringing his ſpurs quick to his ſides; and, ſuch a ſharp 
fixoke will be of more ſervice towards the quickening of 


the horſe, and ſooner draw blood. 5 
Leet him, be ſure never to ſpur him but when there is oc- 
eaſion, and avoid ſpurring him under the fore-bowels, be- 
tween his ſhoulder and girths, near the heart, (which is the. 
tendereſt place of a horſe) till the laſt extremity, . 
As to the whipping the horſe, it ought. to be over the. 
ſhoulder on the neas fide, except upon hard running, and 
„ _ When. you are at all, then ſtrike the horſe in the flank 
Vith a. ſtrong jirk, the ſkin. being tendereſt there, and 
| _  , moſt ſenfibk ofthe laſh... | Bn 
Ne muſt obſerve, when he-whips.. and ſpurs his horſe, 
and is certain that he is at the top of his ſpeed, if then he 
claps his ears in- his pole, or whiſks his tail, then he may. 
be ſure. that he bears him hard; and then he ought te 
give him as much comfort as he can, by ſawing his ſnaſſie 
to and fro in. his mouth, and by this means forcing him tq 
_ his. mouth, which will comfort him and give him 
w 


If in the time of riding thee is any high wind fing 
if it be in his face, he ſhould let the adverſary lead, he 
holding hard. behind him till he ſees an opportunity of grvy . 

x 5 - : Ing 0 
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ing u looft; yet ke muff tale care to ſd eloſe to im. 
that his Nee 8 horſe ma beat Os nd from — 
and that he, by ftooping low in his ſeat, may ſhelter him- 
ſelf under him, which will aſſiſt the ſtrength of his horſe. 
Hut on the contrary, if the wind be at is back, he muſẽt 
— exactly behind him, that his own horſe may alone 
njoy the benefit of the wind, by being as it were blown 
forwind, an by breaking it from his adverſaiy as mack 
a8 | 
h the next place, obſerve what ground your Norſk de- 
8 8 ESIESE 
adverſary will give you leave) on | 
ke hors wi — be deſtrous to ſpe 
more freely thereon; but oh 1 earths 2 
— becauſe he will naturally favour TY theres 
þ 

If you ure to tun u kill, don't forget by any any Exits td 

| abods your harſe, * him, for Near of rümming a be 
dut of wind, but if Xi» own bil U your horſe 

and ſhoulders. will N ** and you dare venture yo 


heck) alway ＋ him à Ivofe. 
This ma dferbedl as L. getteral rote; that if you bnd 
the other, thiat then you he 


your horſe to takve the heels 
careful to preſerve his ſptet till the lift train feent, if you 
are not to run a ſtrait cotirfe; but if 16, then till the nch 
of the courſe, and fd to huſband it then atfo, that yon nay 
de able to make puſh for it at the laſt poft. 

In the next place, you are to acquainit yourſelf, us wel 
as you can, of the nature and temper of your * 
horſe, and if he be fiery, then to run juſt behind, or 
cheek by joul, aud wh the whip make as much noi 
you can, 500 nay foro hin on Taker Ya 8 HS 
would have him, and by that means Tpend him the ſooner; - 

or elſe kee A before him, on ſu a ftow yall „that 
he may either over- reach, or by treading on your horſe's 
heels (if le will not take the kading) endanget falling 
Over. 

Take notice alſo on what ground your opponent's horſe 
rums the worſt, and be fuce to * looſe * 
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that he being forced: to follow you, may be in danger of 
ſtumbling, or clapping on the back ſinews. _._ l 
In this like manner, in your riding obſerve the ſeveral 
helps and corrections of the hand, the 

and-when, and how often he makes uſe of them; and when 


ND that his horſe begins to be blown, by any of 
the for 


mer ſymptoms, as clapping down. his ears, whiſk 


— 


ing his tail, holding out his noſe like a pig, &c. you may 
then take it for granted that he is at the height of what he 
can do; and therefore, in this eaſe, take notice how 


your own rides, and if he runs chearfully and ſtrongly, 


without ſpurring, then be ſure to keep your adverſary to 
the ſame ſpeed, without giving him eaſe, and by ſo doing, 
2 will quickly bring him to give out, or elſe diſtance 


\ . Obſerve at the end of every train ſcent what condition 
the other horſe is in, and how he holds out in his labour, 
| 22 you may be able to make a judgment by his 
ty. Joe weeking of his flank, and the ſlackneſs of his 
„ For if he looks dull, it is a ſign that his ſpirits fail him; 
i his flanks beat much, it is a token that his wind begins 
to fail him, and conſequently his ſtrength will do ſo too. 
If his wind fail him, then his body will grow thin, and 
S up, which will make ki 
m to be ſlack; and therefore you may take this for a 
rule, that a horſe's wanting girting, after the firſt ſcent, 
provided he were girt cloſe at his firſt ſtarting, is a 
gn; and if you find it ſo, you need not much deſpair 
of winning the 5 | 4 
After the end of every train-ſcent, and alſo after every 
heat for a plate, you muſt have dry ſtraw and dry cloths, 
both linen and woollen, which have been ſteeped in urine 
and ſalt-petre a day or two, and then dried in the ſun, and 
alſo one or two of each muſt be brought into the field wet; 
and after the train has been ended, two or three perſons 
muſt help you; and after the groom has, with a knife of 
heat, ſcraped off alt the ſweat from the horſe's neck, body, 


&c.. then they muſt rub. him well down dry, all over, 4 


* whip, and ſpur, 


is girths, to the eye, 


W 
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with the dry firaw, and then with dry cloths, whilſt others 
are buſy about his legs ; ai? 85 Topeka hey Kan rubbed- 
him dry, then let them chafe them with the wet cloths, and 
never give over till To IP by the judges to ftart 
again. 
The neat ing to be rega rded; are the judges or tr o 
office, who are to ſee that all all things are 
to the articles agreed on, which to that end git to 8 
read before the horſes ſtart. | 
Next, that each trier on whoſe Gde the tram is to be 
kd, according as the articles give directions for 1 
according to the advice of the rider, or his knowled edge of 


= _ and Gſpolition of that horſe on whoſe fide 
cho 


Next, that each trier be ſo gend mounted, as 


to ride up behind the horſes (but not upon them) all day, 


and-to obſerve that the contrary horſe ride his true 
and obſerve the articles in * particular, or elſe not to 
permit him to 

Next, that after each tram-ſcent be ended, each trier 
look to that horſe a __ which he is choſen, and obſerve 
that he be no way 9 but with rubbing, except N | 
on both fides be given to the contrary. ES 

Next, as — as the time allowed for rubbing be ex- 
pired, which is generally half an hour, they ſhall command 
them to moung, and if either. rider refuſe, it may be law- 
ful forthe other to ſtart without him; and having J beat him 
— diſtance agreed on, the wager is to be adjudged on bis | 

e. 

Next, the triers ſhall keep off all other horſes flom- 
crofling the riders; only they themſelves may be allowed - 
to inſtruct the riders by word of mouth, how to ride, whe- 
ther _ or faſt, according to the advantages he perceives 
gy be gamed by his directions. 

if there be any weight agreed on, t hey ſhall fee 
that both horſes bring theirtrue weight to the hacking lace, 
and carry it 3 * 
loſing the ** a 
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Nm in running for a plate.there axe, got £ fo many ad. : 
to be Wade, nor more e og than 

been already ivr, only. thy her you | rum 

Jour horſe to be tough ttom, and that 

at mark, to ride him eac $54 end to — Mz 

perfarmance, and aygid as much as xs poſe eter 


Wy 8 horſe, ox ſtaying for any, but wer ing 
die with the. beſt ſpeed y e 8 47 


if ye 230 a bo very fiery harſe. to manage, or one 
the is hapd-roagnbed 20 ditheplt to 1 Kar 
Pant bebi th reſt: of the horſes, with all the. coolneſs and 
* 175 e e een 
ride at ſome com n o the gther 
and if you find they ride at l eke, 40 are hard dels, 
then engearqur to rag. them op: faſter; but if you 
their wind begin to rake hot, and that t-they want a. b. 
EL gn 2 in N ho 21 a looſe in hed 
* em up to ou come wi 
three E. of 2 e of the end heat, and h 
Ae end wh for it, apd_-leave.to fortune and t 
ſs, of yo rſs the event. of your ſucceſs, 
Laſtly, mien cer "your hyptiog-match or the trial fi 
the plate is ended, as ſoon as yon have rubbed. your ul 
dry,,. gloth him up and ride him home, and the fiſt thing 
give him the following drink to. comfort him. | 
Reay the yolks af dhe eggs, and put. them. into a pint 
and a. 11 ol ſweet wie ? warm + __ 2 
t to it taree O ſaffro: 5 1 
of fl — oil, and gre him in a I = 
. ne this, dreſs. him ſlighily over with che 
9 8 cn, and woollen-cloth, and then bathe 
che pla Mgt the ſaddle ftood. with warm ſack, to nf 
vent warbles ;. and waſh the pur places. with piſs and 
ſalt, and afterwards aniont them w turpedtine and po- 
ger of Ce in together; then litter the ſtable very 
. an b 3s quick 3s poſe, and Jet him 
&for two DO hows. 


focd him with 5 after that with a + good 


wo 
IX . 
. 


* 
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Hun r tue Hong ss. x * 
maſh, and give hirn his belly fall of hay, iand what com 
and bread he will eat. 

| Then bathe lis legs well with urine and ſalt«petre, leave 
kim cornin hs locker, and-ſo let him reſt till the next morn» 
= time order him as before directed in 2 


ne to order @ horſe for a „ 


1 matched your borſe,; or t per 
him in for a plate, you ſhould conſider that you ought to 
Wen e en n his body perfectly clean, 
and to refine his wind to-that degree of perfection bar is 
capable of being attained: by art. 

In the firſt p uke n n e of U e his 
body, both outwardly and inwardly, as whether he be low 
or high in fleſh, or whether he be dull and heavy when 
abroad, and if this bas been cauſed by too hard riding, 
or by-means: of ſome greaſe. that has been diſſolved by 


Hunting, and has not been removed by ſcouring. + 


If he appear 1 2 and melancholy from either of theſe 
cauſes, then give half an ounce of diapente in a pint 


of good old | alaga ſack, which will bock his body 
and rey 


re his ſpirits. 

Then for the fir week feed him continually with bread, 
cats, and ſplit. beans, giving him fometimes the oge and 
ſometimes the other, according te what he likes beſt, al- 
ways leaving. him ſome in his locker for him to . - 
leiſure when you are abſent: and when you return at * 
hours of feeding, take away what is left — give him 
till you have made him wanton and — 

To this purpoſe, take notice, that tho“ you ride him 
every day morning and evening, on airing, and every other 


day on hunting, yet you are not to ſweat him, or put him 
to any violent labour, the deſign of this week's ordering 


— wind and breath, and to U N 


_ take notice of this, that your vats; beans, and bread, 
are now to be ordered after another manner than what they 


were before; . in the 


* A 0] ſun, 


E-? 4 4 
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ſun, and then put into a clean bag and ſoundly beat with 
a flail or cudgel, till you think they are hulled; then take 
mem out of the bag and winnow them clean, both from 
N and duſt, and give them to your horſe as there is o- 


After che ſame manner muſt you order your beans, ſepa- 
rating them from the hulls, which are apt to breed the 
glut, and muſt either be thrown away, or ziven among 

to ſome more ordinary horſe. | | 

And as for the bread, which was only.chipt before, nos 
the cruſt muſt be cut clean off, and be otherwiſe diſpoſed 
-of, it being hard of digeſtion, and will be apt to heat aud 
dry the horſe's body; and beſides, you mult make a finer 


. bread than before, as follows. 


Take two pecks of beans, and a peck of wheat, and 
let them be ground together, but not too fine, to prevent 
too much bran being in the bread ; and dreſs one peck of 
the meal through a tine range, and knead it up with new 
ale yeaſt, and the whites of a dozen new lai , and 
bake this in a loaf by itſelf; but dreſs the reſt of the meal 
through a boulter, and knead it only with ale and yeaſt, 
and uſe it inall other points as the former: the peck lo 
is to be given the horſe when you ſet him, and the other 
at ordinary times. Het 

Having treated of the condition of thoſe horſes which 
are melancholy and low of fleſh, I ſhall now ſpeak of 
thoſe which are briſk and lively: If your horſe be ſo, that 
when you lead him out of the ſtable he will leap and play 
about you, then you muſt not only omit * the 
ſcouring of ſack and diapente, but any ow tſoever, 


W 
for there being no foul humours, nor- ſuperſluous matter 
left in his body, for the phyſick to work upon, it will 
prey upon the ſtrength of his body, and by that means 
weaken it. THT . a 
II your horſe be engaged in a hunting match, you muſt 
ſweat him twice this week, but not by hunting him after 
the hare, but by. train-ſcents, ſince the former on this oc- 
caſion may prove deceitful ; for tho' the hounds ſhould be 
very ſwift, yet the ſcent being cold, the dogs will _ | 
| LT . -- 0 en” 


4 7 * 
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often be at a fault, and by that means the horſe will have 
many ſobs: ſo that when he comes to run train-ſcents in 
earneſt, he will expect caſe for hiswind, | ' 
; 0:e lead your train-ſcents with a dead cat, over 
ſuch grounds as you are likely to run on, and beſt agrees. 
with the humour of your horſe, 1 alſo chaſe fie flat 
hounds you can get, and will keep your horſe up to the 
het ke of his fond.” * a * ICT wh 3 
| Xs to the number of train-ſcents, that you ſhould ride 
at a time, that is to be ordered according to the match yo 
are to run, or rather according to the ſtrength of your horle, - 
and ability for performing his heats; for if you labour kim, 
beyond his ſtrength, it will take him off his ſpeed, weaken 
his limbs, and daunt his ſpirit. . © - ents "og 
If you give him too little exerciſe, - it will render him 
able to be putſive, and full of ill humours, as glut, &. 
and incline him to a habit of lazineſs, ſo that when; R: 
comes to be put to labour beyond his uſual rate, he will 


grow reſtive and ſettle; like a jade. 4 
But fo far may be ſzid by way of direction, that if you 
are to run eight train- ſcents, and the ſtrait. courſe, more 
or leſs, you are to put him to ſuch ſevere labour, not above 
twice" in the whole month's keeping. „ 
And if it be in the firſt fortnight, it will be the better, 
for then he will have a whole fortnight to recover his 
ſtrengtk in again: and as for his labour in his laſt fort- 
night, let it | Bs roportionate to his ſtrength and wind, 
as ſometimes half his taſk, and then three quarters of it. 
Only obſerve, that the laſt trial you make in the firit 
fortnight, be a train-ſcent more than your match, for by 
that means you will find what he is able to do. 
If you defign your horſe for a Plate, let him take his 
heats according to this direction, only let him be on the 
place, that he may be acquainted with the ground; and 
as for the hounds, you may omit them, as not being tied 
to their ſpeed, hut that of your adverſary's horſe. 
But as to the number of heats, let them be according to 
what the articles exact; ly, obſerve, that as to the * 5 
2 nels 


. * a, 
* , . 
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nels of them, they muſt be regulated according tö bis 
' + _ fivength, and the goodneſs of his wind. n 


And when you heat him, provide ſome horſes upon 
the courſe to run againſt him; this will quicken his 
_ Tparits and We e when he finds he can command 
them at his pleaſure. - *_ tons es jc 
And here you niuft obſerve the fame rule, not to give 
the horſe a bloody heat for ten days or a fortnight, before 
the plate be to run for; and let the laſt heat you give him 
before the day of trial be in all his cloths, and juſt kelp it 
over, which will make him run the next time the more 
vigorouſly, when he ſhall be ſtript naked and feel the cold 
air pierce him. | We 1 
During this month, and on his reſting days, and after 
his ſweats on heating days, (if there be any occaſion for, 
ſweating him) you muſt obſerve the ſame rules which haye 
been given for the fizſt week of the third fortnight's keep- 
ing, only you muſt omit all ſcourings but rye-bread and 
maſhes, fince your horſe being in ſo perfect a ſtate of body, 
bas no need of any, except you ſhall judge there is occaſion, 
and that the horſe proves thurſty, about eight or nine 
o'clock at night you muſt give him the following julep, to 
cool and quench his thitſt. 35 a; 
| Take two quarts of barley-water, three ounces of fyrup. 
of violets, two ounces. of op of lemons, and * 
and 


* 


mixed them together, give them the horſe to drink, 

if he refuſe, place it ſo that he may not throw it down 
tet it ſtand by him all night. * 
During the laſt fortnight you muſt give him dried oats 
that have been hulled by heating, and having waſhed half 
a ſtrike of oats in the whites of a dozen or twenty eggs, 
ttir them together, and let them lie all night to ſoak, and 
ſpread them abroad in the ſon the next morning, ill they 
are as dry as they were at firſt, and ſo give them to your 
horſe, and when theſe are ſpent, prepare another quantity 
after the ſame. manner. | . 
But if you find your horfe inclinable to be coſtive, then 
give him oats waſhed in two or three whites of eggs and ale 
beaten up together, to cool his body and keep it —_— ; 
h | we 


*s 
N £4 


Give him not any maſh for the laſt ) 
barley-water before directed, but let him have, his fill of 
hay, till a day before he is ta ride the match, when you 


muſt give it him more ſparingly, that he may have time to 


digeſt that he has eaten, and then, and not before, you may 
muzzle him with your caveſſon; and be ſure: that day, 


and not till the morning he is ied out, to feed him as much 5 
þ for labour will require ſomething 


as poſſible, for ſuch a 
to maintain his ſtrength. AY OI 
Therefore in rr before you are to lead out, 
give him a toaſt or two of white bread ſteeped in ſack, 
which will invigorate him; and when: you have done, 
lead him out into the field. „ l 
But if you are to run for a plate, which commonly is 
not till three o'clock in the afternoon, then by all means 
have him out early in the morning air, that he may empay 
his body, and when he is come in from aiting, Led: n 


a 8 1 | 


4 


with toaſts in ſack; conſidering that: as too much fulneſs 


will endanger his wind, ſo tos long faſting will cauſe 


faintneſs. ä 8 
When be has eaten what you thought- fit to give him, 
| put on his caveſſon, and _—_ afterwards ſoundly chafed 

is legs with piece-greaſe and brandy warmed together; ar 
train-oiF (which Itkewiſe ought to be uſed daily at noon, 
for a week before the match, or longer, if you ſee cawc) 
ſhake up his litter and ſhut the ſtable up cloſe, and take 
care that there is no noiſe made near him, andlet him reſt 
till the hour comes that he is to go out into the field. 


2 


c * * A. Ahh —_ — — —— —— 
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Of MAR E S. 


A Mare may he covered when ſhe is paſſed two years 
& old, though the beſt time is after four years old. 
when ſhe will. nouriſh her colt beſt; and though ſpe 


may breed till thirteen, yet when ſhe is paſt ten it does 
not do ſo well, for commonly an old mare's colt will be 


heavy in labour; The proper time for covering, is reckon- 


ed from the cfid of the firſt quarter to the. full moon, ore t 


3. the. 


\ 
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the full; for thoſe colts will be ſtronger and hardier of na- 
ture; whereas tis obſerved in thoſe that are covered after 
he change, that they will be tender and nice; but before 
tze mare is covered, ſhe ſhould be taken into the houſe 
about ſix weeks, and be well fed with good hay and oats, 
well fifted, to the end ſhe may have ſtrength and ſeed to 

perform the office of generation. = ? 
As for the manner of covering, ſhe muſt be brought out 
into ſome broad place, and tied to a poſt; then bring out 
Tome ſtone jade to dally with her, to provoke her to appe- 
tite; after which let iS ſtallion be led out by two men, 
| and let him leap her in the morning faſting, and when he 
15 diſmounting, let a pail of cold water be thrown upon 
her ſhape, which by ,reaſon of the coldneſs will make her 
ſhrink in, and truſs up her body, whereby ſhe is cauſed to 
retain the ſeed the better: then take away the ſtallion, and 
let the mare be put out of the hearing of the horſe, and let 
her neither eat or drink in four or five hours after, and 
. then give her a maſh and white water: you may knowif 
ſhe ſtands to her covering, by her keeping a good ſtomach 
and her not neighing at the ſight of a horſe; 1 likewiſe if 
ſhe does not ſtale often, nor frequently open and ſhut her 
thape ; or that her belly four days after covering be more 
gaunt, the hair be more fleek and cloſe to her ſkin, and the 

Fe Some there are who put the horſe and mare to 

ther into an empty houſe for three or four nights, and 9 8 
the 1 away in the pe Ward, and feed him well, but the 
mare ſparingly, and efpecially they give her but little 

water, g ; | 4 NR 
Now as for the ordering the mare after covering, let her 
be kept to the ſame diet as before, for three weeks or a 
month, tft the ſeed be impaired before it be formed in the 

worh ; and let her be kept ſweet and clean, without an 
exerciſe, during three weeks or a month: and in the houſe 
titl mid-day, with her feet well pared, and with a thin pair 
af ſhoes on: take her up again about the latter end of Sep- 
tember, if not before, and keep her to the end of her 
—_ ines 


take her wind; or if Gat will wot de wake dee quant 


Water, and give her ſweet maſhes; and a month 


which, if ſhe be 
2 ſhe and the colt will 


In caſe you are deſirous no mare ſhould 
the month of July, or in the beginning of 


and enforce them to be horſed; when they ſhall be read 

to be covered, you muſt turn them, with ſome other horſę 
which you efteem not as your beſt horſe, among your ſtud 
ol mares, and ſo he covering the mare or mares you turned 


any of them have not conceived at 2 £0 


— 


4 4 1 4 ni 
2 W held her * lA, 3 ** 


RAE Jon rn — 
ive it warm to her; dad 'in'cafe ſhe cannot avoid her 
undline,- then 'boil two or three handfuls of ſennel in 
1 9 water, and _— pint thereof in as much 
Jack, or for want — — 
with a fourth part of Callad oil, mixed topether, .and 
It her lukewarm yu noſtrils, —— — —- od 
good ſpace or ror want theres ve good 
wheat or rye e bot the lalt is beſt, 3 — olovials 
and let her „ 4. for that is very un olelams 
l her milk. * © 
; Ne Las foaled and licked: rel, mille and 
FR. her — colt ſueks, which will both cauſe her 
to hring down her milk and make it to multiply, and 
it ſo that it do not ded; Freie 
as much N — — her with. the leaves of 
lavender, and ſpike the udder with it warm. 
till it be broken, —ͤ— knobs and knots diſſolved: her 
water now muſt be white water, whiech--is bran into 
foal- 
a maſh with ſome brimſtone and ſaven in 
t preſervation to the colt; aſtur 
— 4 — at plough or harrom, 
the better, provided ſhe be 
t from raw meats whileThe remains in the ſtable, which 
rden increafe her milk, and cauſe her colt to thrive the 
— and care muſt de talten not to ſuffer the colt to ſuck 
ber when ſhe is hot, left thereby you ſurfeit the _ 


— guſt, * 
mare or two that have 2 — — 


ing, let her 
it, which will be a 


in with him into the ſtud, thall cauſe the reſt of them, if; 


come 
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— hook: gain; you: ſhall. be ſure to- 
| Keep uo mare barren all the year, b! rhe a ooh of ro 
 mmarezthougtinatof your beſt horſe, You may ſu 
| Horſe to run amongſt your mares three weeks or a 55 
Du if von turn him into) your ſtud, putting in no mare 
with him ready to be covered, he will at his fitſt entering 
bent all rhe mares, and perhaps hurt thoſe chat had con- 
ceived before, ns urt than good. 
Some reckon tie beſt recipe to bring a mare in ſeaſsn. 
and make her retain, is to give her to cat, for the ſpace of 
eight ————— bring her. to the horſe, about two 
quarts of hem — * e the ſame at night ; 
bur if ſhe refuſes to eat it, mix with it a little bran or 
boats, or elſè let her faſt for a while: and if the ſtallion. 
a alſo of it, it will contribute much to generation. 
"rb — maxim, that a mare ſhould never be horſed while 
up ker foal, becauſe the foal to which ſhe is. 
— 2 8 well} as that in her belly, will. receive pre- 
| qudice thereby, and the mare herſelf wall be alſo ſooner - 
"= AIpentz but i you would have your mares covered, let it 
be ſeven or eight days after ſhe has foaled, that ſhe may 
have time to ſe; and if it may be conveniently done, . 
do not give her the ſtallion till ſne — him, and alſo in- | 


creaſe, y all means poſſible, that-paſſion, by ſtrong feeding, | 


Ke. 
For the producing of. males, the mare muſt he brought 


in ſeaſon, and covered very early in the morning, any 7 
before the fourth day of the moon until it be full, but: 
never in the increaſe : and thus ſhe will not fail to bring ö 
forth a male colt. £53 . 
' Mares, beſides the many diſtempers they are liable to a 
in common with horſes, and which will be found under 
their ſeveral names, have ſome others, peculiar to their. 

' kind only, of which we ſhall ſpeak briefly, and their cure. 
If your mares be barren boil good ſtore of the. herb agnus 
in the water ſhe drinks; or ſtamꝑ a good handful of le leeks.. 
with four or five ſpoonfuls of wine, to which put ſome 

-- cantharides, and ſtrain them altogether, with a ſufficient 


3 water to ſerve her two days together, by ppur- 
ng 


ob 


 # = &Þ DB at 


= 


* 


* 3 , be * 
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Sui ii . 
pipe made for 


* 4 imo her nature, with-a 
that purpoſe ;. and at three days end the horſe to lier, 
and Fates her, vn her 1 nature — 4 with 
cold water, or take « litile —— 1 


dun e like a 
farpotory, an and putting chat 


3 — hos. 
you would have her be rr N 
thetwort in dhe water ſhe drinks. | 
If the loſos her belly, — the 
_ Fora quan of brine” 'to prong ng. _ 


"If — Joorping; he Gerben ber Sed, give 
t 

her for c or three r 'buwor and 
5 


10 
1 


Pans gr open. : aud when his 
ſtones are taken away, Fr bee 


Mor! in the chuſing tone · horſes, or-ſallions for mares, | 
you ought to take great care that 
eyes, watery. eyes, blood - ſho 


e 


1 


kind ——— if — hve, EIN we 
n Heveditury* From choir = 12 
But let them be the able, -pirited, * 


colourd and fineſt fhaped; "anda . 
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5 As for bis age, be ought not to be n 
mare, than four years old, 2 
colts till twenty. 
the ſtallion be ſo high fed, as to be full of luſt and 
vigour, and then brought to the place where the mates 
are; take off his hinder ſhoes, and let him cover à mare 
in hand-twice of thrice, to keep him, ſober; then pull off his 
| bridle, and turn bim looked the mito the-taams, which 
muſt be in a convenient cloſe, with ſtrong fences and 
food, and there leave him till he has covered them all, ſo 
that they will Eke horſe-no more; by which. time his 
— will be pretty well cooled. 
Ten or twelve mares, are enon for one horſe in: the 
kane pearz it Will be alſo to have ſome little 
med or hovel in the field, to which he may retreat to de- 
fend him from the rain, ſun, and wind, which. are 


very 
0 weakening to a horſe: let chere be likewiſe be a rack and 


2 manger 20-Getd binvin, during his covering-time, and ĩt 
would not be amiſe if one — to 2 during that 


often he covers each mare. 
When he has done his duty, uke him away. from the 
mares, and remove them int ome £ freſh paſture. 

Take notice that when you, would have mares. covered, 
either in hand or» otherwiſe, that both the ſtallion and 
mare ought to have the ſame feeding, viz. if the horſe be 
at hay.and oats, which are commonly called hard meats, 
the mare ſhould be alſo at hard meat, otherwiſe ſhe will 
not beſo: it to hold. OP 

In the like manner, if the ſtallion be av grafe, you muſt 
alſo put the mare to | 
% e mares which are in midling cafe, conceive the 
moſt eaſily ; whereas thoſe that are very fat, hold with 
= difficulty ; thoſe of them that are hot and in ſeaſon, 
reat deal better; their heat exciting the ſtallion, 


— 
— 5 


time, for fear of any accident, bauer to know n i 


part. * the action with greater vigour 


Boy” 


coarſe bread,” and a little hay, but a good deal of wheat 


2 care to nouriſh him, yet you will tae him in again 
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e wan in order thar the 
INN BE let the ſtallion and the mare 
ſo placed in the ſtable, that Gy each other, 


Keeping them ſo for ſome time, h will animate them 
both; and then they will hardly fail to generate. 


For the ordering of a ſtallion, ſome give the following 
inſtructions: 


Feed the ſtallion, — at leaſt; before he 
is to cover, with outs, peaſe, or beans, or 'with 


ſtraw, ing him twice'a day out to water, walking 
him cy x own for an hour after he has drank, but 
without making him ſweat. | 

If the ſtallion be not thus brou ht into wind before he 
covers, he will be in danger of beeomin purſey, and 
broken winded: and if he be not well fed, he will not 
be able to perform his taſk, or at beſt the colts would be 
but pitiful and weak ones; and though you ſhould take 


weak. 


you put him to many mares, he will not ſerve you ſo 
long, but his mane and tail will fall away by reaſon of po- 
verty, and it will be a difficult matter to ring him to a 
good condition of body, againſt the year following. - 
He ought to have mares according to his * as. 
twelve or en, or at * not above twenty. 


— 
— * 
»„— 
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of STABLES. 


8 to the ſituation of a ſtable, it ſhould be in a good. 
air, and upon hard, firm, and dry ground, that in the. 
winter the horſe ma come and go clean in and out; and: = 
if it may be, it will be beſt if it be ſituated upon an aſcent, _ 
that the urine, foul water, .or any wet, may * -4 
away by trenches or ſinks cut out for that pu 3 | 5 
By no means let there be any hen-rooſs, — or i 
houſes of eaſement, or any other filthy ſmells near-it, for; © 
hzn-dung or feathers ſwallowed, oftentimes prove mortal, 4 


2 


- 


N 
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2 * it air of x jalæs ſometimes cauſes blindheſs. ; and 
dhe ſmell ſof ſwine is apt ta breed the farcin;, and: there is 

na animal that hts. more in cleanlineſs, nor is. mara 
— at unwho — a honſe. 

Brick is better fon building ſta Kone, the latter 
fabjec to-ſweating in wet weather, and the dampneſs 
and moiſture cauſes rheums and catarrhs, ._ 
Let the walls be of a good. onvenient thicknels, at leaſt 
brick and a halt or two brick thiek, bothſor the ſake of 
M warmih in winter, and to defend him from being 
oyed wich the heat in ſummer, whieh would hinder his 
ling is food, 

be. proper to have windows both on the caſt and 
on 3 that he may have the benefit of the north 
air in {unmer, and of the morning ſun from the eaſt in the 
wintar. 
Let the windows be glazed, and it they be ſaſhed-ir will 
| natonly —— 2 but will be more convenient ta 
lat air in at pleaſure; and, let there be cloſe wooden ſhut- 
ters, that you may darken the ſtable in the middle af the 
day, which will-incline the horſe to take his reſt as well in 
the day as in the night. 
phat part of the floor on which the horſe is to ſtand 
ſhould — made of aaken planks, for they will be both 
eaſier and warmer for the. horſe to lie upon than ſtones; 
and be ſure ta lay them level, for if they are laid higher 
before than' behind, (as they generally are in Inns and 
Horſe-courſer's ſtables, that their horſes may appear to 
more advantage in ſtature) his: hinder legs will ſwell, and 
he never can lie eaſily, becauſe his hinder parts will be 


Ways, | Ways, and 
6 underneath them, which may receive 


C the holes bored in the F 

it into ſome comm cle. 

 , Raiſe the ground: behind him- even; with the planks, 
that ho may continually: ſtand upon a level, and let the 

| b and: be ſure 
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to let that part of the table where the racks. ſtand be we 


wainſcoted. 


| hh AS ads Lbs 2 £2 > La $2801 4. 

Place two rings at each fide of his ſtall for his halter to 
run through, which ſhould have a light wooden logger at 
the bottom of it, to poiſe- it pe icularly; but not ſo 
heavy as to tire the horſe, or to hinder him from eat- 
In . : ; | 5 | | 
| * recommend a drawer or locker made in the wain- 
ſcot partition, rather than a fixt manger, for him to eat 
his corn out of, which may be taken out to cleanſe at 
pleaſure. 22 eien 

Some again diſapprove of this way of feeding, thinking 
it may ſpoil his cheſt, and that his blowing upon his hay 
will make it nauſeous to his palate; but others again an- 
ſwer, that as to the ſpoiling of ki cheſt, it rather ſtrength- 
ens it and makes it firm; whereas on the contraty, the 
lifting of his head up high to the rack, will make him 
withy-cragged. But the way before-mentioned he will 
feed as he hes, which will be for his eaſe. And as to the 


hay, that may be given him by ſmall quantities at a time; 
this advantage-in . his hay on the - 


and there will be 


ground, the prone. poſture will cleanſe his head from 


rheum or poſe, which he may happen-by any ways to have 


gotten, and induce him-to ſneeze and throw out all man- 
ner of watery humours that may annoy his head. | 

If you have ſtable room enough you may make parti- 
tions, and at the head, towards the manger, board them 
to that height that one horſe may not moleſt or ſmell to 
another, allowing each horſe room enough to turn about 
and lie down at pleaſure. 
One of the ſtalls may be made convenient for you 


groom to lie in, in caſe of a match, or the ſickneſs of 


horſe. 


. * Behind the ſtalls may be made a range of preſſes, 1 
pegs to hang up ſaddles, bridles, &c. and ſhelves for other 


utenſils, pots for ointments, &c. 

Let the floor over the ſtable be cieled, whether you 
make it a granary, or a lodging room for your groom, 
that no duſt may fall from it 1 your horſes. 


There 
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I bere are alſo othet tequiß tes, as a dung-yard, a pump, 


A conduit; and if ſome pond or ramiing water were neat, 
M were better. a * Fe | 


7 * 
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| 'Caur/ing with 'GrrynounDs, | 
FS à recreation in great eſteem with many gentlemen. 
reſpects. 


A. It affords greater pleaſure than hunting in 
As, firſt, becauſe it is ſooner — Ting — it docs 
not require ſo much toil. IThirdly, the game for the moſt 
Part always in ſight. Fourthly, an regard to the delicate 
qualities and ſhape of the grey hound. 1 
\ There are three ſeyeral courſes with greyhounds, viz. at 
the deer. at the hare, and at rhe fox. "ES 
For the deer there are two ſorts of courſes, the one in 
the paddock, and the other either in the foreſt or pur- 
lien. | 
For the paddock, there muſt be the greyhound, and 
the terrier, which is a kind of mungrel greyhound,” whoſe 
buſineſs is to drive away the deer before the greyhounds 
are ſlipt, and moſt uſually a brace or leaſh are let flip; 
1eldom more than two braces. 


* Al. ** 
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TP HE beſt way in this is to go and find out one ſitting, 


which is eaſily done by walking croſs the lands, ei- 
ther ſtubble, fallow or corn, and caſting your eye up and 
down; for in the ſummer ſeaſon they * uch places 
for fear of ticks, which are common in woods; alſo the 
rain and the fall of the leaf offend them. - . 
The reſt of the year pr muſt heat up and down with 
poles to ſtart them out of their forms and retreats, and ſome 
hares will not ſtir, until they are almoſt touched, and it 
5s a certain ſign that ſuch hares will make an excellent 


cburte. oh, If 


Hars-HUNTING., 111. 
Tf a hare fit near any cloſe ot covert, and have her head 
towards the ſame with a fair field behind her, you may 
ride with as much company as you have between her add 
the covert before ſhe is put up, and then ſhe is likely to 
make her courſe towards the e ſeldom 
mk the ſame way that her head is, when ſhe fits in her 
orm. p | A * 2 | 
When a hare is firſt ſtarted, you give her ground or law, 
which is commonly twelveſcore yards. or more, according . 
to the ground where ſhe fits, or elſe you looſe much 12 | 
your ſport, Dy putrng an end to it too ſoon ; and it is 
very pleaſant to fee the turnings and windings, that the hare 
A make to ſave herſelf, which ſometimes proves effeRtual . 
to her. e e 
There are four ſorts of hares; ſome live in the moun- 
tains, ſome in the fields, ſome in marſhes, ſome every 
where, without any certain place of abode. Ihe moan- 
tain: hares are the ſwifteſt, the field hares are not ſo nimble, 
| and thoſe of the marſhes are the loweſt; but the wandering 
bares are moſt dangerous to follow, for they are ſo cun- 
| ning in the ways and mazes of the fields, running up the 
hills and rocks, becauſe by cuſtom they know a nearer. 
way, with other. tricks, to the confuſion of the dogs, and 
diſcouragement of the hunters. n 
The Fares of the mountains often exerciſe themſelves: 
in the vallies and plains, and through practice grow ac- 
quainted with the neareſt ways to their forms, or conſtant. 
laces of abode ; ſo that when at any time they are hunted 
in the fields, ſuch is their ſubtil dodging, that they will 
dally with the huntſman till they ſeem to be almoſt taken, 
and then on a ſudden take the neareſt way to the mountains, 
and, ſo take ſanctuary in the inacceſſible places, to which 
neither dogs nor horſes can or dare Aden n 
Hares — frequent buſhes and brakes are not able 
, to endure labour, nor are very ſwift, becauſe of the pain 
˖ in the feet, growing fat by means of idleneſs, and not uſing 
t themſelves to running. 
The field hare being leaner of body, and oftener chaſed, 
f is more difficultly taken, by reaſon of her. ſingular agility; 
2 for 


— 


— 
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for When ſhe begins her courſe, ſhe bounds up from the 
R as if ſhe flew, afterwards paſſes 5 


| all bram- 
les, over, thick. buſhcs and hedges, with all expedition; 
and if ſhe cometh into deep graſs or corn, ſhe eaſily de- 
iyers herſelf and ſlides through it, always holding up one 
ear, and bending it at Nalin, to be the moderator of 
Neither is ſhe fo improvident and prodigal of her 
ſtreng th, as to ſpend it all in one courſe, but is, PER $ 
to the force of her parſuer, who if he be low and ſluggiſh, 
ſhe is not profuſe of her ſtrength, nor uſes her utmoſt - 
ſwiftneſs, but only advances gently before the dogs, yet 
ſafely zrom their clutches, reſerving her greateſt ſtrength 
for the time of greateſt neceſſity, knowing ſhe can out run 
the dogs at her pleaſure, and therefore will not ſtrain her- 


- 
4 * 


ſelf more than ſhe is urged. 


But if ſhe be purſued by a dog that is ſwifter than the 
reſt, then ſhe puts on with all the force ſhe can, and hav- 
ing once left the hunters and dogs a great way behind her, 
ſhe makes to ſome little hill, or riſing ground, where ſhe 
raiſes herſelf upon ker hinder legs, that thereby ſhe may 
obſerve how far off, or how near her purſuers are. | 
The younger hares, by reaſon of their weak limbs, tread 
heavier on the earth than the older, and therefore leave the 
greater ſcent behind them. | He 
At a year old they run very ſwiftly, and their ſcent is 
ſtronger in the woods than in the plain fields; and if they 
lie down on the earth (as they love to do) in red fallow 
grounds, they are eaſily deſcried. 3 „ 
Their footſteps in winter are more apparent than in ſum- 
mer, becauſe as the nights are longer, they travel farther ; ' 
neither do they ſcent in winter mornings ſo ſoon as it isday, 
till the froſt is a little thawed: but eſpecially their foot- 


ſteps are uncertain at the full of the moon, for then they 


leap and play together, ſcattering or putting out their 
ſcent or ſavour; and in the ſpring time alſo, when they do 
engender, they confound one another's footſteps by multi- 


| tudes, 5 * 
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| Hares and rabbits are miſchievous to nurſeries and ne- 
ly planted orchards, by peeling off the bark of the plants; 
or the prevention of which fome bind ropes” about the 
trees to a ſufficient height; ſome daub them with tar, 
which being of itſelf hurtful to young plants, the miſchief 
is prevented by mixing with it any kind of greaſe, and 
boiling it over a fire, ſo as both may incorporate; then 
with a bruſh or little broom, daub over the ſtem of the 
tree as high as a hare or rabbit can reach; do this in No- 
vember, and it will ſecure the trees for that whole year, 
5 77 in the winter time only in which' they feed upon 
ie bark. a | 

Alſo ſome thin ſtuff aut of a houſe of office, or the 
thick tempered with water, has been often applied with 
good ſuceeſs; or the white waſh made uſe of by plaiſterers 
tor whiting houſes, done once a year over the trees- with 
a bruſh, will preſerve them from hares, deers, and other 
animals, | | 3 ; 

As for ſuch hares as are bred in warrens, the warreners 
have a crafty device to fatten them, which has been found 
by experience to be effectual; and that is, by putting wax 
into their ears to make them deaf, and then turning | 
into the place where they arc. to feed, where, being freed 
from the fear of hounds, and for want of hearing, they 
grow fat before others of their kind. ; * 

It is generally believed, that a hare naturally knows the 
change of weather from one twenty-four hours to ano- 
ther. | | | | 

When ſhe goes to her form, ſhe will ſuffer the dew. to 
touch her as little as ſhe can, but takes the highways and 
beaten paths; again when ſhe riſes out of her ah if ſhe 
couches her ears and ſcut, and runs not very faſt at firſt, 
it 1s an NT ſhe is old and crafti xx. 

They go to commonly in January, Febtuary, and 
March, and ſometimes. all the warm months; ſometimes 
ſeeking the buck at ſeven or eight miles diſtant from 


— place they uſually ſit at, following the highways, 
BE 4X ad 
VE, Coors oe. 
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T ꝛꝰ0o qdiſtiaguiſh a male hare from the female, you may 
| know him as yon hunt him into his form, by his beating the 

hard W s: he alſo feeds farther out in the plains, and 
makes his doublings and croſſings much wider, and of 
greater compaſs than the female doth; whereas the female 
will keep cloſe by ſome covert fide, turning and winding 
in the buſhes like a coney; and if ſhe goes to relief in the 
corn ſields, ſhe ſeldom croſſes over the furrow, but follows 
* along, ſtaying upon the thickeſt tufts of corn to 
You may likewiſe know a buck at his riſing out of his 
form, by his hinder parts, which are more upon the whit- 
1h : and his ſhoulders, before he riſes, will be redder 
than the doe's,, having ſome looſe long hairs growing on 
tuen... | 

Again, his head is ſhorter and better truſſed, his hairs 
avout his lips longer, and his ears ſhorter and more grey: 
the hair upon the temale's chin are of a blackiſh grey. * 
And befides, when hounds hunt a female hare, ſhe will 
-uſc more croſſing and doubling, ſeldom making out end- 
ways before the hounds: whereas the male acts contrarily, 
for having once made a turn or two about his form, then 
farewel hounds, for he will frequently lead them five or 
ſix miles before ever he will turn his head. 

When you fee that your hounds have found where a 
hare hath, paſſed to relief upon the highway fide, and hath 

much doubled and croſſed upon dry places, and never 
much broken out nor xelieved in the corn, it is. a ſign ſhe 
is but lately come thither, and then commonly ſhe will 
ſtay upon ſome high place to look about her, and to chuſe 
oy. a place to form in, which ſhe will be loth to part 
With. | g 7 


| " Thecraft and ſubtilly of a Hare. 8 
As of all chaſes the hare makes the greateſt paſtime and 
' pleaſure, ſo it is a great delight and fatisfaQtion to ſee the 
craft of this ſmall animal for her felf-preſervation. - 
And the better to underſtand them, conſider what wea- 
"ther it is; if it is rainy, then the hare will hold the high- 
| | ways 


or TY” ms 2 AD IT 


heard the ſound of the horn, they would inſtantly ſtart out 


ſtart a freſh hare, and 1 into the ſame form. 


ed, will run in among a flock of ſheep, and will by no 
coupled up and the ſheep driven into their pens, 


. PF 


2 Harr-HUNTING. nn 
ways more than at any other time; and if ſhe come to the 
fide of any young grove or ſpring, ſhe will ſcarcely enter, 
but ſquat down by the fide of it till the hounds have over-. 
ſhot her, and then ſhe will return the very ſame way ſhe 
came, to the place. from whence ſhe was ſtarted, and will 
not go by the way into any covert, for fear of the wet and 
dew that hangs upon the boughs. + „ e 

In this caſe the huntſman ought to ſtay an hundred 

ces before he comes to the wood - ſide, by which means 
e will perceive whether ſhe returned as aforeſaid, which 
if ſhe do; he muſt halloo in the hounds, and call them 
back, and that preſently, that the hounds may not think it 
the counter ſhe came firſt. T4. Is 

The next thing that is ts be obſerved, is the place where 
the hare fits, and upon what wind ſhe makes her form; 
either upon the north or ſouth wind; ſhe will not will. 
ingly run into the wind, but run up on a fide, or down 
the wind; but if ſhe form in the water, it is a ſign ſhe is 
foul and meaſled: if you hunt ſuch a one, have a ſpecial 
regard all the day to the brook- ſides, for there, — 
plaſhes, ſhe will make all her eroſſings, doublings, &. 

Some hares have been ſo crafty, that as ſoon as they have 


of their form, though it was the diſtance of a quarter of a 
mile, and go and ſwim in ſome pool, and reſt upon ſome 
ruſh bed in the midſt of it, and would not ftir from thence 
till they bave heard the horn again, and then have ſtarted 
out again, ſwimming to land, and have ſtood up before the 
hounds four hours before they could kill them, ſwimming 
and uſing all ſubtilties and croſſings in the water. 


Nay, ſuch is the natural craft and ſubtilty of a hare, that 
ſometimes after ſhe has been hunted three hours, ſhe will 


- Others er been hunted a conſiderable time, will 
creep under the door of a fheep cote, and there hide them- 
ſelves among the ſheep, or when they have been hard hunt- 


means be gotten out from among them, till the hounds are 
Some 


— 
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Some of them (and that ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange will 
| . ground like a coney, and that is called going to 

> VAULT. - - | a | . 
Some hares will go up on one fide of the hedge and 


come down the other, the thickneſs of the hedge being 


the only diſtance between the coucſes. 
A hare that has been ſorely hunted, has got upon a 


quick-ſet hedge, and ran a good way * the top there 


of, and then leaped off upon the ground 1 
And will frequently betake themſelves to furz- 


- buſhes, and will leap from the one to the other, whereby . 


* 


the hounds are frequently in default. 


Some affirm that a hare, after ſhe has been hunted two 


hours or more, bas at length, to ſave herſelf, got upon an 


old wall, ſix feet a. from the ground, and hid herſelf: 


in a hole that was made for ſcaffolding ; and that ſome hares 
have ſwam over the rivers Trent and Severn, © 

A hare is ſuppaſed not to live above ſeven years at the 
moſt, eſpecially the bucks, and if a buck and a doe ſhall 


keep one quarter together, they will never ſuffer any ſtrange 
hare to fit with him; and therefore it is ſaid by way of 


roverb, the more you hunt, the more hares you ſhall 
ve;” becauſe when you have killed one hare, another will 


come and poſſeſs his form. | 
A hare hath a greater ſcent, and is more eagerly hunt- 


ed by the bounds, when ſhe feeds and relieves upon green 


corn, than at any other time in the year; and yet there 
are ſome hares that naturally give a greater ſcent than 
others, as the large wood hares, and ſuch as are foul and 
meaſled keeping near to the waters: but.the ſmall red hare, 


which is not much bigger than a coney, is neither of ſo 


ſtrong a ſcent, nor ſo eagerly hunted. | 
The females are more crafty and politic than the males, 
they double, and turn ſhorter than they, which is unplea- 


ſiant to the hounds; for it is troubleſome to them to turn 


ſo often, delighting more in an end- way chace, runni 
with all their force : for thoſe hares which double an 
-croſs ſo often, it is:requiſite at default, to caſt the greater 
compaſs about, hen you beat to make it out: for fo you 


- will 


willfind all her ſubtilties, and yet need not ſtick. upon any 
of them, but only where ſhe went on forward: 


means you will abate her force, and compel her to need 


How to enter Hounds to a HARE. . 
Let the Huntſman be ſure in the firſt place to make 
them very well acquainted with himſelf and his voice, and 
let them underſtand the hom, which he ſhould never blow 
but when there is good cauſe for it. Ege 
When you enter a young kennel of hounds, have a ſpe-. 
cial regard to the country where you make the firſt quarry, 
for ſo they are like to ſucceed accordingly ; fince their 
being entered firſt in a plain and champaign country, will 
make them ever after delight more to hunt therein than 
elſewhere; and it is the ſame with the coverts. 1 
The beſt ſeaſon to enter young hounds, is in September 
and October, for then the weather is temperate, and neither 
too hot nor too cold; and this is the ſeaſon to find young 
bares that have never been hunted, which are filly, and ig- 
norant of the politic croflings, doublings, &c. of their fires, 
running commonly end-ways, frequently ſquatting, and 


3 


wp 


as often ſtarting ; by which encouragement the hounds are. 


the better entered. 25 


Some bares hold the high-beaten ways only, where the 


hounds can have no ſcent ; therefore when the huntſmen 


finds his hounds at a default in the highway, let him hunt 


on until he find where the hare hath broken from the high- 
way, or hath found ſome dale or freſh place where the 
hounds may recover ſaent, looking narrowly on the ground. 
5 he goes, to ſee to find the footing or pricking of the 
ares | | x 8 
There are other places wherein a hound can find no- 
ſcent; and that is, in fat and rotten ground, which ſtick. 
to the feet of the hare, and this is called carrying, and ſo 
of conſequence ſhe leaves no ſcent behind her. | 
There are alſo certain months in the year in which 
a hound can find no ſcent, and that is in the ſpring- time, 
by reaſon of the fragrant ſcent of flowers, and 2 / 

| Bu 


* 
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But avoid 
| D yearn ſarbate or founder your 
| hounds, and cauſe them to 999 beſides, at 
' that time a hare runs better. than, m a. 


| of her feet being hairy. 


he: Lime the year i beſt far Hana hunting ; deute 
* ber, ftart 25 and chaſe wot: 


Abe beſt time to begin hare hunt 
of September, and to end towards — end of February, 
leſt you deſtroy the early brood of leverets. 

Aud beſides, when the winter comes on, the moiſtneſs 
md as ei of the earth increaſes, which is agreeable to 
the nature of the hounds, and very acceptable, they not 
95 weather. 
Thoſe hounds that are two yrats old and upwards, may 
be exerciſed three. times a week ; and the * ſo often 
a wan) eee — their 
may de kept t , 50 eir 
. Routneſs, 9 — - = 
If any hound ſhall have found the trail of a hare, when 


ſhe hath relieved that ni t, the huntſman ought not to 
be too haſty, but let the hounds make it themſelves; and. 


when he perceives that they begin to draw in together, 

_ to dw ll on freſhly, then he ought to encourage them, 

— bþ which hunteth 
are; * eek name. . 

hi you may take notice,. thank a "Wn leaveth better. 
fcent when. ſhe goes to relief than when ſhe goeth towards 
her form; for when. the relieves in the field, ſhe coucheth 
— body low upon the ground, paſſing often over one piece 
of gon o fad a the bel food lies, and thus leaveth 
| — crofling alſo ſometimes ; beides, when ſhe 
goes to her form ſhe commonly takes the highways, doub- 
= eroſſing, and leaping as lightly as ſhe can; in which 
place, the hounds can have no ſcent by —— of the luſt, 
= and yet they will ſquat by the ſides of highways, and 
therefore let the huntſman beat very well the ſides of thoſe 


bighways. | 1 


in hard froſty weather as much z you 


ing, is about the 2 5 


belt, frequently call- 


Nod having found where a hare hath. relieyed in ſome 
paſture or corn- field, you muſt then conſider the ſeaſon of 
the year, and what weather it is; for if it be in the ſpring - 
32 — will — — ſit in butts, bert 

are rently 1nfeſted with piſmires, ſnakes and ad- 
yo Cas wh r 

In the winter - time, they fit near towns and villages, in 
tufts of thorns and brambles, eſpecially when the wind is 
northerly or ſoutherl 7. | 

According chte den fon and nature of the place wherg 
the hare is accuſtomed to fit, there beat with your hounds, 
and ſtart her; which is much better ſport than trailing of 
her from her relief to her form. RS . 

After the hare has been ſtarted, and is on foot, then ſtep 
in where you ſaw her paſs, and halloo in your honnds, 
until they have all undertaken it, and go on with it in full 
cry; then recheat to them with your horn, following fait 
and ſoftly at firſt, making not too much noiſe either with 
horn or voice; for at the firſt, hounds are apt to overſhoot 
the chace through too much heat. i 

But when they have run the ſpace of an hour, and you 
ſee the hounds are well in with it, and ſtick well upon it, 
then you may come in nearer with the hounds, becauſe by 
that time their heat will be cooled, and they will hunt 
more ſoberly. 4 Es. 

But, above all things, mark the firſt doubling, which 
muſt be your direction for the whole day; for all the 
doublings that ſhe ſhall make afterwards will be like the 
former, and according to the —— that you ſhall fee her 
uſe, and the place where you „you muſt make your 
compaſſes great or little, long or ſhort, to help the defaults, 
always ſeeking the moiſteſt and moſt commodious places 
for the hounds to ſcent in. Fl; VF e, 

To conclude ; thoſe who delight in hunting the hare, 
muſt riſe early, leſt they be deprived of the ſcent of her 
foot- ſteps, by which means the dogs will be incapacitatetl 
to follow their game; for the nature of the ſcent is ſuch 
that it will not remain ſo long, but ſuddenly in a manner 
every hour vaniſheth away. | MW 


LY 
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The laxor obſerved in courfing the HAR E. 


3 fy That he that is choſen Fewterer, or that lets looſe the 
greyhounds, ſhall receive the greyhounds matched to run 
; 3 into his leaſh as ſoon as he comes into the field, 
rope follow next to the hare-finder, or he who. is to tart the 
| hare until he come unto the form, and no horſeman or 
footman is to go before, or on any ſide but a behind, 
for the ſpace of about forty- yards. 
2. You ought to courſe a hare with no more than a 
brace of greyhounds. 
. The hare-finder ought to give the hare three ſo-hoes 


before he puts ker from her form or ſeat, to the end the 


* may gaze about, and attend her ſtarting. 
ought” to have twelve ſcore yards law before 
the 1 * are — unleſs there be any danger of looſing 


her. 


$5. That do that gives the firſt turn, if after that there be 
neither cote, ſſip, or wrench, he wins the wager, 
6. If one dog mo es the firſt turn, and the other bears 
the hare, he that bears the hare ſhall win the wager. 

7. A go by, or bearing the hare,, is accounted equiya- 
lent to two turns. 
8. If neither dog turn the hare, he that leads laſt to the 
covert wins. 

9. If one dog turn the hare, ſerves himſelf, and turns 
her again, it is as much as a cote, and a cote is eſteemed 


two turns. 
10. If all the courſe be equal, he that bears the hare 


all win; and if he be not born, the courſe ſhall be ad- 

judged dead. 

11. If a dog take fall in his courſe, and yet perform his 

art, he may . the advantage of a turn more than 
ve. 

| = If a dog turn the hare, ſerve himſelf, and give 

divers cotes, and yet in the end ſtand ſtill in the eld, the 

other dog, if he turns home to the coverts, although he 

gives n no * mall be * to win the wager. 


— 


2E 
Ce 
E 


[IE 


*- CoOUuRSTNG THE Fox. 1 
13. If by misfortune, a dog [be rid over in his courſe 


the courſe is yoid, and. i or the truth, he that, did dzhe 
i 


miſchief ought to make on for the damay 
14. Ia dog give the fiſt and laſt turn, and ere be no 


other advantage b them, he that gives che odd turn 


1 hound gern end-ways by 
1 5. A cote is Motte thy oun en "ſk 
his fellow, and gives the hare a 
16. A cote ſerves for two turus, and two 


or 


jerkins for a cote; and if ſhe tarneth not quite a ol ſhe 


only wrencheth. 

17. If there be no cotes given between a brace of greys 
hounds but that one of them ſerves the other at weep. i 
then he that gives the hare moſt turns wins the EN 
if one gives as many turns as the other, then he 
eth the hare wins the wager. 5 

n Sometimes — doth not turn but wrench ; or 
ſhe is not praperl to turn, except ſhe turn as it were 
round, = two Leech ſtand TS Wen. - | | 

19. He that comes in firſt to the death of dhe kyro takes 


y +4. , and faves her from breaking, cheriſheth the dogs, 
A cleanſes their mouths from the wool, is adjudged as — 


have the hare for his HR 


20. Thoſe that ne Jodg ges of the leaſh, muſt give their | 
re t 


e preſently be hey 8 out of the field. 


* 
. * of? 
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Cary « the FOX. 


1 courſing a fox, no-other art is required than ſtand- - 


ing cloſe, and on a clear wind on the outſide of ſome 


grove, where you are to expect his coming out, and then 
give him head enough, otherwiſe he will turn back to the 
covert: for the ſloweſt greyhound will be ſwift enough ta 
overtake him; and all the hazard of this courſe is the ſpoil 


ing your bythe fox, which oftentimes - happens; and 
for this 2 — ſhould not run any that are work 


much at this chaſe: but ſuch that are hard bitten dogs that 
will ſeize any thing. 417 
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Fox 'HunTing, sf 1 7 


| The ſhapeand proportion of this beaſt is ſo well known, 4 
be — — chat it is needleſs to deſcribe him. 
s nature is in many reſpects like. that of a wolf, for 
5 they bring as many cubs at a litter the one as the other; 
but in this they differ, the fox littering deep under tile 
ground, but the wolf doth not. r 
A bitch fox is very difficult to be taken when ſhe is 
bragged and with cub, for- then ſhe will lie near her bur- 
row, into which ſhe runs, upon hearing the leaſt noiſe:: 
and indeed at any time kt.is ſomewhat difficult; for the 
fox (and ſo the wolf) is a very ſubtle creature. 
EF a, very pleaſant exerciſe, for by reaſon 
of his ſtrong, hot ſcent, he makes an excellent cry; and as 
his ſcent is hotteſt at hand, ſo it dies the ſooneſt. TR 
And Ne nag hs 0 far oY the Raad. Hus 
ing not to his legs, ſtrength, or champagne grounds, but 
— geſt A When he can no lon fland before the 
ground, he then taketh earth, and muſt be dug out. 
If greyhounds courſe him on a plain, his lait refuge is 
to piſs on his tail, and ſlap it in their faces as they come 
near him; and ſometimes ſquirting his-thicker excrements 
7052 them, to make them give over the courſe of pur- 
an. 791 i 
When a bitch fox goes a clicketting and ſeeking for a 
-ſhe cnes with a hollow voice, not unlike the howi- 
ing of a mad dog, and in the ſame manner ſhe cries when 
ſhe miſſes any of her cubs; but never makes any cry at 
all when ſhe is killing, but defends herſelf to the laſt 
| 1 fox will prey upon any thing he can overcome, and 
will feed upon any ſort of carrion : but their dainties, and 
the food they molt delight in is poultry. _ ITE 
They are very injurious and deſtructive to coney-war- 
rens, and will ſometimes kill hares by deceit and ſubtilty, - 
hut not by ſwift running. | ; 
Ihe fox is taken with-hounds, greyhounds, terciers, nets, 


and gins. 
* | For 


* 
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Fer HunTinG above ground. 


To hunt a fox with hounds, yon muſt draw about 
groves, thickets, and- buſhes, near - villages : for in ſuch. 


places he lurks to prey upon poultry, &c, but if you can 


find one, it will be neceſſary to ſtop up hls earth the night 


before you intend to hunt, and that about midnight, for 
then he goes out to prey; and this muſt be done by laying 


two white ſticks acroſs in his way, which will make him 


imagine it to be ſome gin or id for him, or elſe they 


tra 
may be ſtopped up cloſe with 


ther. 


- 
=y ; 


The beſt hunting. a fox above ground, is in January, | 


February, and March, for then you ſhall beſt {ee your 
hounds hunting, and beſt find his earthing ; and beſides, 
at thoſe times the fox's ſkin is beſt in ſeaſon. 


Again, the hounds hunt the fox beſt in the coldeſt weas - 


ther, becauſe he leaveth a very ftrong ſcent behind him ; 
yet in cold weather it chills faſteſt. - 13489 5 : 
At firſt only caſt off your ſure finders, and as: the drag 
mends, ſo add more as you dare truſt them; avoid caſting 
off too many hounds at once, becauſe woods and coverts 
are full of ſundry chaces, and ſo you may engage them in 
too many at one tine. 82 if 

Let ſuch as you caſt off at firſt be old ſtaunch hounds 


which are ſure, and if you hear ſuch a hound call on mer- 


rily, you may caſt off ſome others to him, and when they 


run it on the full cry, caſt off the reſt, and thus you ſhall 


compleat your paſtime. .. 
Ihe words _ 


ceremonies. l 1 ba; 
The hounds ſhould be left to hill the fox themſelves, 
and to worry and tear him as much as they pleaſe: ſome 
hounds will eat him with eagerneſs. . THE 
When he is dead, hang him at the end of a pike-ſtaff, 


and halloo in all your hounds to- bay him ; but reward 


them not with any thing belonging to the fox; for it is 
not good, neither will the hounds in common eat it, 


M 2 3 07 


n ten the Ginn which. cs ati 
other chaſes, attended with the ſame hallooings, and other 
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If in caſe a fox does ſo far eſcape as to earth, countrys 
men muſt de got together with ſhovels, ſpades, mattocks, 
Pickaxes, &c. to dig him out, if they think the earth not 


= They make their earthis as near as they can in ground 
that is hard to dig, as itt elay, ſtoney ground, or amongſt 
the roots of trees; and their earths have commonly but one 
hole; and that is ſtraight a long way in before you come 
At their couch. 3 c 
Sometimes craftily they take poſſeſſion of a badger's- 
old rpms; bath a variety of chambers, holes and 
No to facilitate this way of hunting the ſox : the 
buntſman muſt be provided with one or two tertiets to put 
into the carch after him, that is to fx him in an angle 2 


bor the earth often conſiſts of many angles: tho uſe of the 


terrber in to know where he lies, for as ſooh 2s he finds him 
be continues baying or barking, ſo that which way the 
goife is heard that way dig to him. 

: However, I ſhall here add, that in the firſt place — 
muſt bave ſuch as are able to dig, ſo your terriers muſt be 
_ garniſhed wick bells hung iu collars, to make the fox bolt. _ 
the ſooner; beſides, the collars will be ſome defence to 


The inſtruments 40 dig withal are theſe ; a ſharp point: | 
ed ſpade, which ſerves to begin the trench, where the 
ground is hardeſt, as broader tools will not fo well enter; 
the round hollowed- ſpade, which is uſeful to dig among 
roots, having very ſharp edges; the broad flat fpade to di 
' withal; when the trench has been pretty well opened; and 
the ground: ſofter ; mattocks and pickaxes to dig in hard 
round, where a ſpade will do but little ſervice; the coal 


Take to cleanſe the hole, and to keep it from Ropping up; 
clamps, wherewith you may take either fox or badger out 


alive, to make ſport with afterwards, | WWE 
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And it would be very convenient to have a pail of water 
to r after they are come out of the 
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As chere is no country in the world where thete is not _ 
plenty of dogs, ſo, no animals can boaſt of a greater 

variety, both in kind and ſhape; ſome being for buck, 

others for bear, bull, boar, and ſome for hare, coney and 

hedge-hog, while others are for other uſes, according to 

their various . natures, properties and kinds: neither are 

the uſes and kinds of them ſo general, but their bringing 

up is alſo as eaſy, there being no great regard to be had as - 

to their food, for they will eat any thing but the fleſh of 

their own ſpecies, which cannot be ſo dreſſed by the art 

of man, but they will find out by their ſmelling, and ſo 


avoid it. T..! ͤ oe EP. 
A black hound is not to be deſpiſed, efpecially if marx- 
"NY £4, with white, and not red ſpots; ſeeing this whiteneſs - 
| bn from a flegmatic conſtitution, which hinders him 
om forgetting the leſſon he is taught, and makes him 
obedient; whereas dogs that have red ſpots are for the moſt 
pare very fiery, and hard to be managed, by reaſon of the 
bilious humour that prevails, and cauſes this irregularity - 
within them; and therefore a black dog with white pots 
is valuable, being uſually hardy enough, will hunt well, 
is ſtrong and ſwift, and holds out a long time: he will 
2 not forſake. the chace, and when you are beating the wa- 
Eh ter for ſport, he will not be frighted at it ; and laſtly, he 
is the more eſteemed, becauſe thoſe diſtempers incident to 
| dogs; feldonbetathan. HI OO ER: 
There are ſome grey coloured dogs that are good, and 
others you ought not to meddle with; that is, mongrels, 


SEW: WV. 


| which come from a hound bitch that has been lined by a 
dog of another kind, or from a bitch of another kind, 
that has been lined by a hound: hounds cannot be goed if 
ber do not entirely retain the nature that is peguliar_©g 

'Þ 25 n „ en; 
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them; and when they do, grey dogs are to de coveted. 
becauſe they are cunning, never fauſter, and grow not diſ- 
cburaged in the queſt. FA 9 
'_ Yellow dogs, are thofe which have red ſpots, inclining 
to brown ; and as choler is the moſt predominant humour 
in this animal, ſo he is found to be of a giddy nature, and 
impatient, when the beaſt he follows makes turns, ſeeing 
he till runs forwards to find Rim, which is a great fault; 
and therefore they are ſeldom. made uſe of to hunt any 
other than the wolf, or ſuch black beaſts as are rarely in- 
lined to turnings: they are too ſwift, open but very little, 
eſpecially in very hot weather; they are naturally impa- 
- tient, and therefore hard to be taught, as they are uneaſy 
under correction. | | 
Oppoſite to the deep mouthed. or fouthern hound, are: 
the long and ſlender hounds, called the fleet, or northern 
hound; which are very ſwift, as not being of ſo heavy a 
body, nor having ſo large ears: theſe will exercife your 
Horſes, and try their ſtrength ; they are proper for open, 
level, and champagne countries, where they may run in 
view, and ſull ſpeed ;. for they will hunt edt the eye 
than by the noſe, and will run down a hare in an hour, and 
ſometimes. ſooner : but the fox will exerciſe them longer 
and better. 4 
Between theſe two extremes there are a middle ſort of 
2085 which partake of both their qualities as to ſtrength 
and ſwiftneſs, in a reaſonable proportion: they are gene- 
rally bred by croſſing the ſtrains, and are excellent in ſuch: 
countries as are mixed, viz. ſome mountains, ſome inclo- 
ſures, ſome plains and ſome woodlands; for they will go 
through thick and thin, neither need they be helped over 
hedges, as the huntſmen are often forced to do by others. 
A true, right ſhaped, deep-mouthed hound, ſhould have 
a round, thick head, wide noſtrils, open; and wide up- 
wards, his ears large and thin, hanging lower than his. 
chops, the fleeces of his upper lip ſhould be longer than 
woke of his nether chops, and chime of his back great and 
thick, ſtrait and long, and rather bending out than in- 
clining in; his thighs well truſſed, his haunches 1 his 
3 ets 
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fillets round and large, his tail or ſtern ſtrong ſet on, wax- 
ing taperwiſe towards the top, his hair under his belly 
rough and long, his large and. lean, his feet dry and 
hard, with ſtrong claws and high knuekles: in the whole, 
he ought to be of ſo juſt a ſymmetry, that when he ftands 
level, you may not diſcern which is higheſt, his fore or 
hinder parts. 

For the northern or fleet hound, his head and noſe ought 
to be lender and longer, his back bread, his belly gaunt, 
his joints long, and his ears thicker and ſhorter; in a 
word, he is in all parts ſlender made, and framed after the 
mould of a greyhound. ; 

By croſſing thoſe breeds, as before obſerved, you may 
bring your kennel to ſuch a compoſition as you think fit. 
every man's fancy being to be preferred; and it is a well 
N known ſaying, | hack Wd 


So many men, fo mamy minds; 
So many Boumdi, fo many kinds. 


| Though I ſhall refer the reader to the difeafes incident 
; to dogs, under their reſpective heads, yet their being bit - 
N ten or ſtung by ſome venomous creatures, and others be- 
ing not ſo eaſily reducible to an article by itſelf, it ſhall be 
2 added here: and when they are ſtung by ſome adder, or 
N other inſect of that nature, you muſt take an handful. of 
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; the herb croſs-wort, gentian, and as much rue, the ſame. tit 
quantity of Spaniſh pepper, thin broth, ends of broom and 1 
| mint, of all an equal quantity; when this is done, take 13 
| ſome white wine, and make a decoRion of the whole, it 


letting it boil for an hour in a pot; then ſtrain the whole, 
into Which put an ounce of diſſolved treacle, and let the 
dog ſwallow it, and obſerve to waſh the bi therewith : 
if a dog is bitten by a fox, anoint it with oil wherein you 
have boiled ſome rue and worms. 


Of Do6-MADNEsSS, 


Dog madneſs is a diſtemper very common among all ſorts 
of dogs; caſy to be prevented, but hard to be cured : 
| s there 
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there are no leſs than ſeven ſorts of madneſs, amongſt: 
which ſome are eſteemed incurable,  _ _ 
The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are many, and eafily diſ- 
cerned ; when any dog ſeparates himſelf contrary to his 
former uſe, become melancholy, or droops his, head, for- 
bears cating, and as he runs ſnatches at every thing ; if he 
often looky upwards, and that his ſtern at his ſetting on 
be a little erect, and the reſt hanging down: if his eyes be 
red, his breath ſtrong, his voice hoarſe, and that he driyels 
and foams at the mouth, you may be aſſured he has this 
diſtemper. 1 e e ee 
The ſeven ſorts of madneſs are as follow: of which the 
two firſt are incurable, viz. the hot burning madneſs, and 
running madneſs; they are both very dangerous; for all 
things they bite and draw blood from, will have the ſame 
diſtemper; they generally ſeize on all they meet with, but 
chiefly on dogs: their pain is ſo great, it ſoon kills them. 
The five curable madneſſes are: | 
Sleeping madneſs, ſo called from the dog's great drowſi- 
neſs, and almoſt continual ſleeping ; and Vis is cauſed by 
the little worms that breed in the mouth of the ſtomach, 
from corrupt humours, vapours, and fumes which aſcend 
to his head: for cure of which, take fix ounces of the juice 
of wormwood, two ounces of the powder of hartſhorn 
burnt, and two drachms of agaric ; mix all theſe together 
in a little white wine, and give it the dog to drink in a 
drenching horn. . $I 
Dumb madneſs hes alſo in the blood, and cauſes the dog 
not to feed, but to hold- his mouth always wide, open, 
frequently putting his feet to his mouth, as if he had a 
bone in his throat: to cure this, take the juice of black 
hellebore, the juice of ſpatula putrida, and of rue, of each 
four ounces : ſtrain them well, and put thereto two 
drachms of unprepared: ſcammony, and being mixed well 
together, put it down the dog's throat with a drenching 
horn, keeping his head up for ſome time, leſt he caſt it out 
again; then bleed him in the mouth, by cutting two or 
three veins in his gums, 
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Lan madneſs is fo called, by reaſon of the dog's lean- 
neſs and pining away; for cure, give them a purge as be- 
fore directed, and alſo bleed them: byt ſome ſay there 1s 
no cure for it. | Te 

Rheumatic, or flavering madneſs, oecaſions the dog's 
head to ſwell, his eyes to look yellow, and he will 


always flavering and drivelling at the mouth; to cure 


which, take four ounces of the powder of the roots of 
polypody of the oak, fix ounces of the juice of fennel 
roots, with the like quantity of the roots of miſletoe, and 
four ounces of the juice of ivy: boil all. theſe together in 
white wine, and give it to the dog as hot as he can drinks 
it, in adrenching ; 46 


Falling madnefs is ſo termed becauſe it lies in the dog's | 


head, and makes them reel as they go, and to fall down : for 
cure, take four ounces of the juice of briony, and the ſame 
— of the juice of peony, with four drachms of 

aveſacre pulverized; mix theſe together, and give it to 
the dog in a drenching horn; alſo let him blood in the ears, 
and in the two veins that come down his ſhoulders; and 
_— bleeding is neceſſary for all ſorts of madneſs in 

923, 


mad dogs, that is done by bathing them; in order to 
which take a barrel or bucking tub full of water, into 


which put about a buſhel and a half of ſoot, which muſt _ 


be ftirred well, that it may be diſſolved; then put in the 
dog that is bitten, and plunge him over head and ears feven 
or eight times therein, and it will prevent his being mad 
but he ſhould alſo be blooded. | 
When dogs happen to be bit as aforeſaid, there 1s no- 
thing better than their licking the place with their own 
tongues, if they can reach it; it not, then let it be waſhed 
with butter and vinegar made lukewarm, and let it after- 
wards be anointed with Venice turpentine : it is alſo good 


to piſs upon the wound; but above all, take the juice of 


the ſtalks of ſtrong tobacco, boiled in water, bathe the 
place therewith, alſo waſh him in fea water, or water ar- 
tihcially made ſalt: give him likewiſe a little mithridate 


To prevent dogs from being mad that are bitten by. 
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inwardly im two. or three ſpoonfuls of Tack; 'and-ſo keep 
him apart; and if you ſind him, after ſome time, ſtill to | | 


droop, the beſt way is to hang. him. 8 8 2 5 
It may not be amiſs to add what a late author adviſes 
every one who keeps a dog, which is to have him wormed, 
and is a thing of little trouble and charge, and. what he 


believes would prevent their being: mad; and if they are, 


he is of opinion that it prevents their biting any other 
oreature; for he aſſerts he had three dogs bit by mad dogs, 
at · three ſeveral times, that were wormed, and though they 


died mad, yet they did not bite, nor do any miſchief to 


any thing he had; and having a mind to make a full ex- 
periment of it, he ſhut one of them up in a kennel, and 


put to him a dog he did not value: that the mad dog 


would often run at the other dog to bite him; but he fbund 
his _ ſo much ſwelled in his mouth, that he could 
not ma 


him with the mad dog till he died, yet he did not ail any 


ching, though he kept him two years afterwards, and gave 
him no remedies to prevent any harm, which might come 


from the biting of the mad dog. 
Izhe beſt remedy is this; 2 white hellebore and grata 
it with a grater to powder, which muſt be mixed with -but- 
ter, and given to the dog: the doſe muſt. be proportioned to 


the ſize of the dog; to a very ſmall lap- dog you may give 


. three grains, to a large maſtiff ſixteen grains, and ſo in pro- 

portion to other ſizes. He adds, that the beſt way 18, to 
give him a ſmall quantity at firſt, that it may be increaſed 
as it is found to work, or not to work; but that as it is a 
ſtrong vomit, and will make the dogs ſick for a little time, 


ſo they muſt be kept warm that day it is given them, and 
the next night, and they muſt not have cold water; but 
when it has done working, towards the afternoon give them 


ſome warm broth, and the next morning give them 
the ſame before you let them out of the — or kennel. 
The ſame author ſays this is an 2 remedy for 
the mange; that he never knew three doſes fail of curing 
any dog that had it, except he had a ſurfeit with it; which 


if he had, let him blood alſo, and anoint him two or three 
| | times 


e his-tceth meet; that that dog, though he kept 


— 


times over with powder and ſoap, beat it up together 
——— im, N * 
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The thaice of @ Doc and BIT N for breeding gra 
15 Pan, ene N 


The bitch ought to be one of a good Kind, being 
ſtrong and well-proportioned in all parts, having her ribs 
and flanks great and large. r . 
Let the. dog that lines her be of a good fair breed; and 

let him be young, if you intend to have light and hot 
hounds ; for if the dog be old, the whelps will participate 
of his dull and heavy nature. e | 

If your bitch do not grow proud of her own accord fo 

ſoon as you would have her, you may make her ſo by giv- 

| ing her the following broth : - | 
t Boil two heads of garlick, half a caſtor's ſtone, the juice 
7 of creſſes, and about twelve Spaniſh flies, in a pipkin that 

C 

0 


holds a pint, together with ſome mutton, and make broth . . 

of it; and give of this to the bitch two or three times, and 

ſhe will not fail to grow. proud, and the ſame pottage given 
0 to the dog, will as him inclinable to copulation. ic 
bs After your bitch has. been lined and is with puppy, you 
0 muſt not let her hunt, for that will be the way to make 
'& ; ber caſt her whelps; but let her walk up and down uncon- 
z- If fined in the houſe and court: never locking her up in 
to her kennel : for ſhe is then impatient of food, and there- 
ed fore you muſt make her ſome hot broth once a day. ll! 
A If you would ſpay your bitch, it muſt be done before 11 
ie; me has ever had a Jitter of whelps; and in ſpaying her i Fl! 
nd take not away all the roots and ftrings of the veins; for if N. 
but vou do, it will prejudice her reins, and hinder her ſwift- 
em neſs ever after: but by leaving ſome behind, it will make 
em ; her much the ſtronger, and more hardy, 8 
* But by no means do not pay her while ſhe is proud, 
for for that will endanger her life: but you may do it fifteen 
ing days after; but the beſt time of all is when the-wielps are 

ſaped within her, | | 2p 
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Of the WarkR Spaniel; how to train, aud order m for 


the game in fowling, 


The water dog is of ſuch general uſe, and ſo common 
amongſt us, that there needs no great deſcription of him; 
but there are great differences amongſt them, as well in 
proportion as otherwiſe, | : 

As to colour, the curious will make a difference, as 
the black to be the beſt and hardieſt; the ſpotted or pied, 
quickeſt of ſcent, and the liver-hewed quickeſt in (vints 
ming; but, in truth, colour is nothing material, for 
without doubt there are good and: bad of all colours, and 
that by experience is found: but his breeding, training up, 
and coming of a good kind, are the chief things; yet it 
muſt be confeſſed, that as to handſomeneſs, the colour is 
to be regarded, ſo is the proportion as to his ſhape ; and 
then his head ſhould be round, with curled hair, his cars 
broad and hanging, his eyes full and lively, his noſe fhort, 
his lips like unto a hound's, his neck thick and ſhort, his 
ſhoulders broad, his legs ſtraight, his chine ſquare, his 


ribs with a compaſs, his buttocks round, his thighs braw- 


ny, his belly gaunt, his — ſtrong and dew-clawed, 
and his fore- feet long and round, with his hair in general 
long and curled, not looſe and ſhagged ; for the firſt ſhew- 
eth hardineſs and ſtrength to endure the water, and the 
other much tenderneſs and weakneſs. of. 
Now for the training and bringing him up; you can't 
begin too early to teach him obedience, when he can but 
lap, for that is the principal thing to be learned; for being 
made to obey, he is then ready to do your commands; 
therefore ſo ſoon as he can lap, teach him to couch and lie 
' cloſe, not daring to ſtir from that poſture without your 
commands; and the better to effect this, always cheriſh 
him when he does your will, and correct him when he 
diſobeys ; and be ſure to obſerve, that in the firſt teaching 
him you never let him eat any thing, but when he does 
ſomething to deſerve it, that he may thereby know, that 


food is a thing that cometh not by chance, or by a ere 
hand, 


- - 
We 


Do e . "1 Do 
hand, but only for a reward for'well-doing ; and this will 
make him not only willing to learn, but apt to remen- 
ber what he is tau N Eiben blows; and to that end, 
have no more ers than one, for variety breed con- 
havens > teaching divers ways, ſo that he can lear no 
way well. | 

Andther thing is, yon muſt be very conſtant to the 
words of direction by which you teach him, chuſing fuch 
as are moſt pertinent to that purpoſe ; and thoſe words 
that you firſt uſe, do not alter, bor - take notice of the 
ſound, not of the'Englifh, ſo that the leaſt alteration puts 
them to a ſtand : For example, if you teach him to couch 
at the word down,' this will be a known command unto 
him; and I am of opinion, that to uſe more words than 
is neceflary, for one and the ſame thing, is to overload his 
memory, and canſe forgetfulnefs in him. a 

And this method ſhould be obſerved as to the ſetting- 


n | 
. "You muſt teach him alſo to know the word of correc- 
tion, and reprehenſion, for no leſſen can be taught without 
a fault; and no fault ſhould eſcape without reprehenſion, 
or at the leaſt of chiding, and in this be conſtant to a 
word; as, Go too, firrah, raſcal, or the like, which at firſt 
ſhould be uſed with a laſh or jerk, to make him know that 
it is a * of wrath or anger; — muſt ſuch words 
roceed from you lovingly, or gently, but with paſſion and 
Ton ghneſs of voice, — 4 with Garceneſe of looks, that 
vt the whelp may. tremble when he hears you ſpeak thus. 
zut You muft have certain words of cheriſhing when he hath 
ng done well, that he may be thereby encouraged, as; That's 
1s; & you boy, well done, or the like, uſing therewith chear- 
lie fulneſs of ſpeech, without actions of favour, as ſpitting in 
our | His mouth, clapping him on his back, and the like; you 
riſh muſt alſo uſe ſome words of advice, that when he is at his 
he you he may the better perform the ſame, and they 'may 
e 


- 
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ing rve to 1 Sat dre erward with more neſs of 
loes ſpirit, as, Take heed, hem, or the like. 

that When your whelp is brought up to underſtand theſe ſe- 
eral F veral words, viz, of inſtruction, correction, cheriſhing, and 
ind, ä A N advices 
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advice, and chat he will couch and lie down at your ſcet, 
how, when, and as long as you pleaſe, and that with a 
| Word or * only; then teach. him to lead you in a line or 
collar, and to follow at your heels, without coming too 
cloſe 4 back; the meaning of this is, to teac Wa 
0 be more familiar and obedient unto you. | 

Having brought him to perfect obedience, to. follow y you 
in a line, the next thing muſt be, to make him follow — 
in like manner looſe, without a line, and always to be at 
your heels, and to lie down by you without your. leave 2 
the contrary ; this is as neceſſary a fans as can be taug 
him, for he muſt be ſo —.— ial — 45 A — 
raiſe up fowl from their haunts, ans jt out, and bring 
what you have ſhot or killed unto. you. 
be next leſſon to learn him is, to fetch RA) carry any 
thing that * ſhall n * th! you may be- 

up. the wa rt, as our glove 
2 ſhaking mY his head, king him to w—_ at — 
WR play with it; and ſometimes let him hold it in his 
mouth, and ftrive to pull it from you; then caft it a 'lttle 
way from you, and let him myzzle it on the ground ; then 
take it from him gently, giving him chenſtung, as, That's 
2 good hoy, Well done, or the like. ; 

After you have ſpent ow time in chis, and that you 
ind him to take it from the ground, and to hold it in his 
mouth, as it were from you; ＋ begin to caſt it further 
and further, giving him your command, ſay ing, Fetch, or 
bring it, firrahz and if he brings it, then cheriſh and 
reward him with meat, or a cruſt of bread, and let him 
have no food, but what he deſerves b doing his leſſon, 
and by your continual practice he will fetch a glove, or 
any thing elſe you throw out for him. 

If at, any time he offers to run aa c your glove, 
or toſs it up and down wantonly, not nging it & it to you 
orderly, they firſt give him your word of 
And if that will not do, your. word — TY and 
if neither avail, then proceed to blows, and give him no- 
thing to eat as a en. until he doth as you com- 
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that he will fetch a glove readily, wherever you throw it, 
bringing it to you, altho'-in' company, and all call him to 
come to them; you muſt then make much of him, and 
reward him very well: and having trained him to fete 
your glove, then proceed to teach him to fetch whatſoever 
you throw from: you, as ſtaves, ſticks, ſtones, money, or 
any thing that is portable. nian rn e 
As alſo teach him to carry live or dead fowl, and with 
a tender manch, that when you have occaſion to uſe, him 
for the ſport, he may bring them to yon without tearing, - 


or ſo much as bruiſing a feather. 3414 9 
As you walk with him in the fields, drop ſomething ' '- .- il 
Wrus you unknown to him; and being gone a little way, * nt 


ſend him back to N. ſaying, Back, ſirrah, I have k 
loſt; and if at firſt he amazed, urge him ſtill, and © Jl 
ceaſe not by pointing to him the way.you would have him 1 
29, 1 — out he finds that which you ſo drop- © _ -. 
ped ; which make him take up, by ſaying, That's it, and 88 
to bringy1it after you; then drop it again, going twice as far 
as formerly, cauſing him ta go back to Nek it, not leav- 
ing him till you have made him fi nd it, and bring it to 
you, for which cheriſh and reward him; and where he 
fails, there chaſtiſe or chide him, ſometimes with angry 
words, other times with blows, and ſometimes keep him ĩũ ʒ 
faſting,- according to his offence; and thus do until he 
will hunt the way back which you went, were it abovea, © © ii 
mile. : | 8 * 8 
But if your dog happens to bring you a wrong thing, 
you muſt receive it from him, and cheriſh him; but ſend 
him back preſently again, ſaying, Away again, or, I have 
loſt more, and be not ſatisfied until he hath brought ou 
the right thing; and if he return without any thing, * at " 
be ſure both to chide and beat him for his ſloth and negli- 
ence, | : . 
When he will thus fetch, carry, and ſind out things 

thus loſt, then train him to hunting, beginning firſt. with 
tame fowl, which by your help (when they dive, or other- 
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_ wiſe) you may with little labour make him take, which 
will hearten and encourage him to the ſport. | ' + 1 
After this make him uſe all his cunning without your 
 aliſtance, whether he gets or loſes the game, and accord- 
ing to his deſert, reward or correct kim: by this practice 
he will become malter of his game; and be ſure always, 
that he brings his game (when taken) to the ſhore unto you. 
without hurting it. a 0 
Your next buſineſs ſhall be, to train him unto your 
* fowling-piece, cauſing him to follow, as it were, ſtep by 
ſep behind you, and under the covert of your ſhadow: 
until you have ſhot, or elſe couch, or lie cloſe; where you 
' appoint him, by ſaying, Lie cloſe, until you have ſhot ; 
and then upon the leaſt notice or beckoning, ſpeedily to 
come and do what you command. Ko 26 ; 
Some are ſo expert, as to have their eyes upon the game, 
and upon the gun's going off immediately run to fetch it; 
but tis adjudged not ſo good, for the place ſhould not be 
2 warning to him, but your command; but if you give 
him his liberty at your ſhootiffg, when you come againſt 
your nets or lime-twigs, as ſoon as he ſeeth the fowl en- 
tangled, and flutter their wings, he will preſently ruſh_ in 
amongſt them, and- will occafion. the ſpoiling. your. lime * 
rods, and the tearing or entangling your nets. N 
Ihe ſpaniel is of great uſe in the moulting time, that is 
when the wild fowl caft their feathers, and can't fly, but 
lie lurking about in ſecret places; which ſeaſon is be- 
tween ſummer and autumn: at which time take your dog | 
into ſuch places where they reſort, cauſing him to hant | 
about; and when he finds them, they are eaſily taken, be- | 
cauſe they. can't fly. 2 | 
In fenny countries, where fowl do much reſort, great 
quantities may be taken, driving them into places where 
you muſt have nets ready fixed, as in narrow creeks, .or - 
the like, | 
Theſe fowl, if taken and kept tame, and fed with beaſts 
livers, whey, curds, barley, paſte, ſcalded bran, and the 
like, are excellent food, far ſurpaſſing thoſe abſolutely 
wild, both in plumpneſs, fatneſs of body, and alſo for 
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fon Kong are a a kind of hunting dogs moch Ike a mon- 
grel greyhound, with pricked cars, and d coat, and 


generally of | a yellowiſh white colour: they are very 


twift runners fo that if they get between the burrows and 


the conies, they ſeldom * ? 1 this is their common 

practice in hunting; yet they uſe other ſubtilties, as the 

ts does, ſome of them bringing in their game, and 
te 6 that a lurcher will | 


thoſe are the beſt. It is alſo obſervab 
run down a hare at a ſtretch, 


The Tv 1 17 


So ealled becauſe in hunting they turn and tumble, 
winding their bodies about CEOS. and then fiercely 
and violently venturing on the beaſt, do ſuddenly gripe at 


the very entrance or mouth of their holes and receptacles, 
before they ean_make any recovery of ſelf ſecurity. 


This dog uſeth alſo another craft and ſubtilty; namely, 
when he runneth into a warren, or fetcheth a courſe about 


a coney-burrow, he hunts not after them, nor does any 
way affright them; he ſhews no ſpite a int them. 5a 
didembling friendſhip, and-- pretending favour, p 


with quietneſs and filence, — their holes Aach. We: 


wherein he is ſeldom deceived. _ 

When he comes to a place where chere i is a certainty of 
conies, he coucheth down cloſe with his belly to the ground, 
w always that by his {ill and — that the wind 
e againſt him in that enterprize, and the conies diſcover | 
him not where he lurketh, by which means he. gets the 
ſceut of the conies, which is carried. to him by the wind 
and air, either going to their holes or coming out, either 


paſſing this way or running that way, and by his circum- 
ſpection ſo orders his matters, that the filly coney is de- 


— quite from his hole (which is the haven of his hope, 
and harbour of his ſafety) and fraudulently circumvented | 


and taken before he can reach his hole, 
"Thus having caught his prey, he immediatel carries it 


to his maſter, who waits for the return of his dog in ſome *- 


conyenient — place. 
N 3 Theſe 


4 
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.  Thefe dogs are ſomewhat leſſer than the hounds, being 
lanke?, 1eaher, and ſomewhat prick-eared. . 

By the form and faſhion of their bodies, they might be: 
called mungrel greyhounds, if they were ſomewhat bigger. 
But though they do not equal the greyhound in fize, yet 

- they will, in the compaſs of one day, Lil as many conles-- 

as be a ſufficient load for a horſe; for craft and ſub- 

tilty are the inſtruments whereby they make this ſpoil, 

Sy | 45 


A StTtiNnG-Dosc. | FI 


A dog trained up to the ſetting of partridges, &c, ffom 
A help, til he comes to — — mt” pitch upon 
one that has a perfect and good ſcent, and is naturally [os 
. dicted to the hunting of fowl; and this dog may be either 
a Iand-ſpaniel, water-fpaniet, or a mungrel between both, 
or indeed the fhallow-flew'd,: hound, tumbler; lurcher, or 
# ſmall bafſtard['maſtiff, but none is better than the land- 
ſpaniel; he ſhould be of a good nimble ſize, rather fmall 
chan flick, and of a courageous mettle, which, though · 
not to be diſcerned being very young, yet you may very 
well know it from a fight breed, which have been known 
to be. ſtrong, luſty, and nimble rangers, of active feet, 
wanton tails, and buſy noſtrilis. 
Having made choice, of a dog, begin to inſtruct him at 
ſour months old, or ſix at the fartheſt, and the firſt thin 
you ſhould do, is to make him loving to, and familiar wi 
you; the better to effect this, let him receive his food, as 
much as can be, from no other hand but your own; and 
corre&t him rather with words than blows. When he. is 
| fo far trained as that he will follow none but yourſelf, and 
can diſtinguiſh your frowns from your ſmiles, and ſmooth 
words from rough, teach him to couch and lie cloſe to 
the ground, firſt by laying him often on the ground, and | 
crying lie cloſe, and then rewarding or chaſtizing him, ac- | 
' cording as he' deſerves ; in the next-place teach him to 
come creeping to you, and if ne offers-to raiſe-his body or 
head, you muſt not only thruſt the rifing part down, but 
chreaten him with an angry voice, which if he — 
6; TIP x 2s 
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kim a ſmall jerk or two with a whipcord laſh, * 
tight, give im his lefſon, pill he becomes weep an! in 


the b 
Then teach b him to lead in a firing or line, and to follow 
you cloſe at your heels, without- trouble or ſtraining his 
collar: after he has learned theſe things, take him into 

cha fields, and give him his liberty to range, but ſtilb in 
obedience to your. command, and if he commits a fault, 
give him due correction. | 
2 as you. ſee him come haunt of any 
ge (which. may bo known by rneſs in 
— 3 as alſo by a kind of — — whining 
voice, being very deſirous to open, but not daring) you 
ought then to ſpeak to him, bi ing him to take heed, or 
the like; but yet, if he either ruſh in or ſpring the par- 
tridge, or open, and ſo. the partridge eſcapes, then he ought 
to be ſeverely corrected, and caft him off again, and 
him hunt-in ſomeplace where you know a covey lies, and 
ſce-whether he has mended his fault; and if you catch. any 
with your nets, give him the heads, necks and. W 


his encouragement. | 
Of GzzrBouNDs. | 
The beſt ſorv of them has a long body ads A 
OY 99 55 | 


large; a neat ſharp head, ſpa 
and ſharp teeth; little ears with thin griſtles, — 
and ſtrong breaſt, his fore legs ſtrait and ſhort, his hind | 
and ftrait; broad; ſhoulders, round ribs, fleſhy. but- 
= but not fat, a long tail, and firong and full finews: . 
Of _ kind, 1 are _ _—_ to be choſen * 
amon whe t weigh ighteſt, for will be 
— at the — and ſo. hang upon it, fr Mia it's 
ſwiftneſs, till 2 hounds come to Ser 
— and 3 dealer what has boen ad- ” 
re 
is requiſite for a greyhodnd to have: -fides, and 
and © broad midriff ſo that he may take his breath in and 
out more eaſily :. his belly ſhould: alſo be ſmall,” (which 
ottterwiſe would obſtruct. — eee of. his courſe) his” 


legs 


nn 1 LM 
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legs Jong, and his hairs thin and ſoft :' the Huntſman is 0 © 
lead 205960 eee pea 
the right if on horſeback. 
- The beſt time to try to train and lead them to their 
is at twelve months old, tho ſome begin ſooner with 
with the males at ten months, and the — - 
months old, which laſt are generally more Swift than the 
"i = they mult alſo be i in a ſlip while abroad, till 
t ey can ſee their courſe ; neither ſnould you run à young 

"op till the game bes deen on foot! a «conſiderable. time, 
left _ over greedy of the'prey he firaing his Timbs wo 
much. 
It is a received opinion, that a Lr bitch will in 
common beat a greyhound dog, by reaſon that ſhe excels 
him in nimbleneſs; but if it ve conſidered that the as 
is longer and. — that opinion will ſeem to be a vul- 
gar error. 

Here you may take notice as to the breedin of grey- 
hounds, that the beſt dog upon an indifferent bitch, will 
not Let ſo good a whelp as an indifferent dog upon a good 
bite 
And obſerve this in general as to breeding; ; let the 
dogs and bitches, as near as you can, be of an = | 
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not-rxceeding four years old ; however, to bre 7 | 

young do and an old bitch, may be the means of — 

ing excellent whelps, the s of _— jou: may . | 

know by their hair ſhapes, in the following man l 
In the breedin Cf ion greyhounds, in Ne fat pi lace, - 
The dieting of Greyhounds conſiſts in thele four things, { 

food, exerciſe, airing, and 8 


The general food of a grey to be ehippings, 
A 2 ge 7 — — b 
=_ . ſcalded in beef, mutton, veal or — broth: mon k 
 * when it is indifferent cool, then make 8 only 
4 float in good milk, and give it your greyhounds mornin 
and evening, and this will keep them in 2 good ftate of d 

body. 
Bur if. your dog be poor, fickly and weak, then take tc 

heads, — and all, clean waſhed, and having broken * 
2 idem to pieces, ou them into a pot; and when it — 
cum 


ſcum the pot, and ſtore of oatmeal into it, and 
ſuch the po = 9220 made with; boil theſe till 
the fleſh is very tender, and feed your dog with. thismorn- : 
ing aud ag and i 1 will hound for © . then 4 
ou. den 0 re or 2 Wager, give 
kim is diebread follow " heat, and half f the 
If a, w an A o 
fineſt dried — R together, bo D meal, 
and having ſcattered in it an indifferent quantity of _ 
rice and anniſeeds, well beaten t ogether, knead it u 
the. whites of eggs, and-bake ix in faall loaves indi | 
hard, then ſoak it in beef or other broths; and — 
walked him and aired him half an hour after ſun-riſe in 
the morning, and half an hour before e give him 
ſome of it to eat. | | 


The Exerciſe OY 8 a 


He ought to be courſed three times a week, rewarding 
him with blood, which will animate and encou him 
to proſecute his game; but forget not to give the hare all 
the juſt and lawful advantage, ſo that ti may ſtand long 
before the greyhound, that thereby he may ſhew his ut- 
8 and kill before he reap the benefit of his la- 

WA 

If he kill, do net faffer him to break the hare, but take 
her from him, and clean his chaps from the wool of the 
bare; give him the liver and lights, and then take him up - 
in your leaſh, lead him home, and waſh hjs feet with ſame 
ban and beer, and put him into the kennel, and half an 
hour afterwards feed him, | 

Upon the courſing days, givg your hound a toaſt and 
butter or oil, in the morning, and nothing elſe, and then 
kennel him till he go to the courſe. ; 

The kennelling greyhounds after this manner breeds in 
them luſt, ſpirit and nimbleneſs: it alſo prevents ſeveral 
dangerous caſualties, and r pores cloſe, ſo as not to 
ſpend till time of neceſſity; ore ſuffer not your hound 
— out of the kennel, but at the hours of feeding, 
King, courling, or other neceſſary I or® 


_—_ enough for two to enter. 


- 


% 
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3 "Of Txmnrene. rec 
Terrier is a kind of hound, uſed chiefly fot hunting 

the fox or badger: ſo called, becauſe he creeps into — 
ground, as the ferrets do into the coney-burrows,zand there 
- -Mps and bites the fox and badger,-either tearing them in 
peed with his teeth, or elſe hauling and pulling them by 
orce out of their Jurking holes; or at leaſt driving them 
vt of their hollow harbours, to be taken by a net or other- 
Wie. EIN Fats _ . | 

The huntſmen have commonly a couple of terriers, to- 
the end they may put in à freſh one, as occaſion ſerves; 
to- relieve the other.. . 1 

Ibe time proper for entering theſe terriers is, when 
they are near a year old; for if it be not done within that 
time, they will hardly after be brought to take the earth, 
and this entering and fleſhing of them may be performed 


ſeveral ways. 7 it T9004 
| — and badgers have young cubs, talce your 
old terriers, and enter them in the — ; and when they 
begin to bay, you. muſt hold every one of your terriers: 
dat a particular hole or mouth of the earth, that they may 
liſten, and hear the old ones bay. —- | 

After you have taken the old fox or badger,. ſo that 
nothing remain-within but the young cubs, couple all your 
old terriers, and put the young ones in their ſtead'; en- 
couraging them by crying to him, to him. | 

And I they take any young cub within the ground, let 
them alone to do what they will with him; and do not for- 
get to give the old terriers their reward; which is blood 
and hvers fried with cheeſe, and ſome of their greaſe, _ 
| ſhewing the heads and ſkins to encourage them. 
Another way is, to take an old fox or badger; and to 
cut his nether jaw away, leaving the upper to ſhew the _— 
of the beaſt, though he can do no harm with it, or el 
break out all his teeth; then dig an earth in ſome conve- 
nient place in the ground, making it wide enough, that 
your terriers may the better turn therein, and have room 


Cover 
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fox or badger in, and then terriers, both young and 
old, | which when they have bayed ſufficiently, begin to di 
with ſpades and mattocles, to encourage them, again 
ſuch times as you are to dig over them; afterwards, take 
out the fox or -badger, wich the chumps or pinchers, . 
killing it before them; or Jet a greyhound kill it in their 
ſight. b bs 2 1 N n e nt 
. — 7 —————— Os 

"© Of BUCK HUNTING. 5 

II AVING, under the article Hart, (which fee) treated 
E ſo largely, as to their nature, and the ways of hunt- 
ing them, there needs the leſs to be ſaid as to hunting the 
buck, and the rules for taking him; for he that can hunt 
a hart or ſtag well, will not hunt a buck ill. 749 

Beſides, fallow deer being common us, and thoſe 
uſually in and incloſures of divers ſituations and ſta- 
ures, different from one another; it would be a difficult 
taſk to give inſtructions for every 12 A # 

And indeed it is the proper bulineſs of every keeper. of 
parks, &c. to underſtand the nature and craft of his deer in 
hunting; all are to be acquired by experience more than 
reading; however, I ſhall briefly inform you of what re- 
lates" to buek-hunting, as now practiſe tk. 

There is no ſuch {kill and art required in lodging a buck, 
28 in harbouringa hart or ſtag, nor ſo much drawing after, 
but you may judge by the view, and obſerve what grove 
or coppice he enters; for a buck does not wander up and 
down as a hart, nor change his layer ſo often, neither uſes 
ſo many croflings, doublings, ſhifts and devices, nor doth 
he flee ſo far before the hounds, but avoids the high-way 
and open places, as much as he can; he is not ſo ot 
ſo ſtrong to beat a river, or to ſtay ſo long at ſoil; nei 
is he ſo free to take a great river, nor muſt it be deęp; but 
being cloſe hunted, he will flee into ſuch ſtrong coverts as 
he is accuſtomed to, and it has been obſerved that ſome 


bucks that have leaped over a park pale, after a ring or 
| wo, 
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two, have returned of themſelves, chuſing rather to dic 
- where they have been acquainted chan in a ſtrange place. 
Ide buck groans and trots as the hart belleth, and with 
. A worſe noiſe. and rattling in the throat, leaps lighter at 
the rut than the ſtag; neither will theſs two beaſts come 
near one another's' layer, and they have ſeldom or never 
any other relays than the old hounds. - | 


They alſo herd more than the hart does, and lie in the 


drieſt places, though if they are at , they herd but 


Now the gręgteſt ſubtilty -a hantſman needs to uſe in 


hunting the bug, is to have a care of hunting, countin 

er change, becauſe of the plenty of fallow.deer that uſe 

to come more directly upon the hounds, than the red deer 

does 2 . a 1 

| The does begin to fawn about the end of May, and 

continue till Midſummer. ©, 
The bucks mew: or ſhed their horns or heads every year, 


about, or in April, and part of May, and theft new ones 


are burniſhed about the end of Auguſt. 

The buck makes his Fewtniſhing in divers manners and 
forms as the hart, according to the diverſity of food, and 
the time of the day, morning and evening; but they are 
moſt commonly round. 105 

The buck comes in ſeaſon the eighth of July, and goes 

out at holy-rood, which is the fourteenth of September. 


The doe comes in ſeaſon when the buck goes out, and 


goes out at Twelfth-tide, | 

In 2 {ame hounds are ufed as in running 
the ſtag. In foreſts and chaſes, as they lie at layer, ſo they 
are hunted. 3 F 

In parks where they are incloſed, the > hoot is not ſo di- 
verting by reaſon of the greater change and ſoil, unleſs they 
break out and run the country, which they ſeldom do. 
But deer that lie out though near the park, make for 

the generality better chaſes than forck deer, 


”" 
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7 The keeper ſtating 4 Bock to be run down. 


0 e e : 8 . , 
In order to facilitate the chaſe, the keeper commonly 
ſelects a fat buck out of the herd, which he ſhoots to maim 
him, and then he is run down by the hounds, -* | 

As to the method of hunting the buck; the company 
enerally go out very early for the benefit of the morning, 
ometimes they have a deer ready lodged, if not, the 


coverts are drawn till one is rouzed; or ſometimes in a 
park a deer is pitched upon, andforced from the herd, then 
more hounds are laid on. to run the chafe ; if you com - 
be at a fault, the old ſtaunch hounds are only to be rehed” 


upon till you recover him again: if he be funk and the 


hounds thruſt him up, it is called an imprime, and the 


company all ſound' a recheat ; When he is run down, 


every one ſtrives to get in to prevent his being torn by the 


tounds, fallow-deer ſeldom or never ſtanding at bay. 

He that: firſt gets in cries hoo- up, to give notice that 
he is down ànd Blows a death. When the company are 
all come, they paunch him and reward the hounds; and 
generally the chief — of amongſt them takes 
ſay, that is, cut his belly open, to fee how fat he is. 

When this is done, every one has a chop at his neck, 


and the head being cut off is ſhewed to the hounds to 


encourage them to run only at male deer, which they ſee 
by the horns, and to teach them to bite only at the head: 
then the company all in a ring, one blows a ſingle 
death, which being done, all blow a double recheat, and 
conclude the chace with a general hallo of hoo-up, and de- 
part the field to their ſeveral homes, or places of meeting. 
and the huntſman or ſome other, hath the deer croſs the 
buttocks of his horſe,” and ſo caꝶies tim home, 
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7 Of HARTS 


HART is the moſt noble and lately beaſt, and 
s in the firſt year is called a hind-calf, in the ſecond 
a knobber, in the third a brock, in the fourth, a ſtaggard, 
in the fifth, a ſtag, and in the ſixth, a hart. | 


© Harts are bred in moſt countries, but the ancients prefer 
_ thofe of Britain before all others, where they are of divers 
colours. 1 TE . 
I ; weſe excel all others inthe beauty of their horns, which 
are very high, yet do not grow to their bones or ſcalps, but 
otheir ſkins, branching. forth into many ſpears, being 
folid throughout, and a+ hard as ſtones, ray fall off once A 

ear, 5 „ tT# 25 PIPE 
f But if they remain abroad in the air ; and if they are by 
that means ſometimes wet and ſometimes dry, they grow as 
light as any other leſs ſolid ſubſtance ; by. which it ſhould 
ſeem they are of an earthy ſubſtance, concrete, and har- 
dened with a ſtrong heat, made like unto bones. 

They loſe their horns every year in the ſpring. 

At one year old they have nothing but bunches, that 
are ſmall fignificators of horns to come: at two years they 
appear more perfectly, but ſtrait and fingle-: at three 2 
they grow into two ſpears ; at four into three, and ſo in- 
creaſe every year in their branches till they are ſix ; and 
above that time their age is not certainly to be known by 
the head. AOL? {EIS 3 
| Having loft their horns, in the day- time they hide them- 
ſelves, inhabiting the thadks, to avoid the annoyance of 
flies, and feed, during that time, only inthe night. 
Their new horns come out at firſt like bunches, and af- 
terwards (as has been ſaid before) by the increaſe of the 
ſun's heat they grow more hard, coveredwith a rough ſkin, 
which is called a velvet head; and as that ſkin drieth, they 
daily try the ſtrength of their new heads upon trees, which 
not only ſcrapeth off the roughneſs, bat be the pain they 


feel by thus rubbing them, they are taught kow long to 
- forbear the company of their fellows; for at laſt, when in 


their 
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ag and | Frening of their new hank againſt the 

ws 22 feel no longer pain and ſmart in them, the 

cem as they thought it were high time to forſake wing 

Cy dwellings,” and return again to their former an 
tion. 

It bas been oblerred, that when a hart pricketh up his 
ears, he. windeth ), very. far and ſure, and diſcovereth 
all Jakes 164 againſt him; but if they hang down and vag, 

ives no danger. 
Their age is diſcerned by their teeth ; they hare four, on, 
both ſides, with-which, they grind their meat, beſides d ) 
i which are much larger 3 in the male than in the fe- 


* 7 theſe beaſts have worms in their heads, ooderpuath 
in a hollow place where the neck bone is 
j0 ed to the, Ned hen are no bigger than fly blos. 
The blo art is not like that of other beaſts, 
for Sa no Abbes im it, and therefore i it is hardly con · 
e 
ig beat is very great, and ſo are thoſe of tearful bealts, 
having 3 in it a bone like a arols. 

He hath 5 gall, and that is one of the cauſes of h. 
_ life, and therefore are'his bowels, ſo bitter, that thy 
wall _ 5 them unleſs they be very fat. 
Wee part of a hart is all nervous, the tail mall. * 

and a hy Nath! duden between her thighs, 58 tour ſprans 
Like a: Cow. 8 | 
"Theſe are, above all other beafts, both ingenious and 
fearful, who although they have large horns, yet their dey 
| ainſt other four-footed beaſts is to run away, £ 
art is ſtrangely amazed, when he hears any one, call 
or "while in his Ty 1 trial of which, ſome ſeeing a harr 
in the plain in motion, have called after him, crying. ware, 
ware, take heed; and thereupon have ſeen him e 
turn back, making ſome little ſtana. 
Hle hears very perfectly when his head andears are wy 
ed, but im y when he lets them down:. 
When he is on foot, and not afraid, he admixgs ; 8 
thing be ſees and nne to gas at them. K 
art 


=... it muſt take to defenditſelf from the hounds, 
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A hart can naturally fim a great way „ inſomuch that 
Ri which have heen hunted in foreſts peur the ſea, have 
plunged into it, and have been killed e t 
miles from land. 
It is reported of hem, dat when they go _ 
that N obli ty paſs fome SIE tyOt or ayer of 
the ſea, they aſſemble in great Herd the ſtrongeſt ing ; 
in firſt, and the next in A 8 following him, and fo | 
after the other, relieving themſelves by aying their heads 
on the buttocks of each other. 

The hind commonly carries ber calf eight or nine 
. uſually falls in May, although ſome of 
them e two at ance, and eat u {kin whe 
calf did lie. | N * ' wp 
As the calf grows up, fhe teaches it to run, leap, * 


arts and hinds are very Jon lived, yi n 
an hundred years and upwards, x ix. F 


Of Haxt-HunTinG. | 


. The 3 muſt firſt of all encompaſs the beaſt i in 
his own layer, and fo „ er in the view of the 
dogs, that fo they may never oſe his ſlot or footing. | 
| Neither muſt he ſer upon every one, either of the herd, 
or thoſe that wander ſolitary alone, or a little —— but 
partly by fight, and partly by their footin 
make a judgment of the game, and alſo o 
nefs of his layer. 

The huntſman having made theſe diſcoveries in 2 to 
the chaſe, takes off the couplings of the dogs, and ſome 
ofi horſeback, and others on foot, follow the cry with-the 

reateſt art, obſetvation and ſpeed, remembexing and in- 
— him in his ſubtle turnings and headings: with all 
ility leaping hedges, tes, pales and ditches: neither 
erg thorns, down hills nor woods, but mounting freſh 
horſe if the firſt tire: follow the largeſt head of the whole 
herd, which: muſt be fingled out of the chaſe, which the 
dogs kerceiving muſt follow 3 ; not following any 


FF LIES H A n 1 8. 27 249 
E the windſor 


_ + The lan a are | animated to the ff 
horns and the voices of the barer. 
But ſometimes the crafty beaſt ſe forth his lite 1 
i de ſacrificed by the dogs and hunters inſtead of himſelf, 
Jing | cloſe the mean time. In this,cafe, the huntfman 
ſound a, retreat, break off the e dae r en the | 
in, that is, leam them a again, until the brought to the 
fairer game ;, which riſeth with fear, Yer Rill ve oy: 
flight, until he be wearied and breathleſs.” \ * 

e nobles call the beaſt a wiſe hart, who; to avoid al 
his enemies, runneth into the greateſt herds, and ſd bfings- 
a cloud of error on the dogs, to obſtrutt their farther pur- 
ſuit ; ſometimes alſo beating ſome of the herd upon his 


footings, that ſo he, way = more eaſily. . by _—_ ther 


fterwards he betakes himſelf to his heek a 
running with the wind, not only for the fake of refreſn- 
ment "Pat alſo becauſe by that means he can the more 


hear the voice of. his. purſuers, whether . far from 75 


him or near him. | 
But at laſt being diſcovered I the bunten adh Tack 
ous ſcerit of the does he flies into the herds of cattle, as 
. cows, ſheep, Kc. leaping on a cow Ur o; bh 
parts of his body thereon, that ſo touching the earth only 

with his hinder feet, he may leave a very. Fnall:or no 3 
a all behind for the hounds to diſtern. 

_A chief huntſman to-Lewis XII. of France; fung ib 


on a time, they having a. hart in chace, on . ſudden the 


hounds were at a fault, ſo. as the game was out of MRI, 


and not a dog would once ſtir his foot, at Which che hun! 


res were all amazed; at laſt, by caſting their es about 
ey diſcovered the fraud of en it. Ke 
ere was a great white thorn, which grew in a ö Aos 
1 as, high as a moderate tree, which, was” encom > wag 
bout with other ſmall ſhrabs ; into this the härt vin 
aped, ſtood there a-loft, the bbughꝭ ſpreading from one 
another, and there remained till he was thr through - 
the huntſman, rather than he would yiel himſelf . EY 
Prey to the * his CO. * 
6 3. \ | oY 
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| beſet, and ny, my 2 to: make force at 


wares they be pr 
proved by Fear or ſword. 
ES... the 18 of Nat de 


> the hounds 


their future encoura the huntſmen 


t, for which purp 


dp bread in hx blood ad in ofthe bel, ive to the 


07 the rut of Hate 


 Thairroning time is about the middle of September, 
and continues two months; the older they are the hotter, 
and the better. they ꝑleaſe the hinds, and therefore they go- 
to rut before the n and being very 125 1 
will not ſuffer . of m to come near the hinds 
they have ſatisfied. their venereal appetite. 


ut for alk this, the) "ones drs eren with the old x "i 


— * . 


r > fray man wo awe Dt eb tin 
time, for then make at any living creature of a. 
different kind 


In-fome place their luſt ariſes in October, and alſo in 
May; and then, whereas at other times the maleMive apart 


fo the fe they 2 about gs laſcivious lovers, 


Gel ng the co 


But their uſual manger is, when they ſe gener hard : 


ene Doe | 


ain,. the huntſman with his horn f | 


beaſt,. and then the whole company 
| wy up, blowing their horns in triumph for fuch a con- 


|; among ng whom, the Klik op pens che beaſt, re- 
what. properly belon ogs to. them, for 


Fan TE IG ade agecalize noiſe. 


— . . a os. ow a Goo. ci 


Womb A ty, Wwe gy tres nf 


rr. 2 


OBE EAT 5: 
One ants wit Lover many fqao continning in ix. 


appetts for ns or two month. 
females feem chaſte, = ling iind and f 


pulation, by reaſon W of . aitak- of the 
male; and therefore they down on. Gin buttocks 

when chey begin to feel his ſemen; as it has been ob- 
ſerved in tame harts; and if they can, the females run 
away, the males ſtriving to held hem back with their fore 
feet. 


It eannot be well faid that they — ſtanding. 
lying, or going, but rather running; for ſo are they filled 
with greateſt ſeverity. 

wh en one month or fix weeks is over of their rutting, 
they grow much tamer; and e gg aſide all fieroeneſs, they 
return to their ſolitary e one by him- 
felf. a ſeveral hole or 0 , in E the 
ſtrong favour of their luſt; for they Rink like goats, — 
their face begins to look blacker 4 at other times: and 
in thofe places they live tilt fome ſhowers of rain fall; after 
which they — to the paſture again, living! in flocks as. 
they did Glee, : 

e females having been chus filled, never aſſociate 
with the male till ſne is delivered of der burthen, w a 
ip about eight months, and produces generally but one at 
4 time, very feldom two; which As hor lodges cunnin 
in ſome covert, If the perceive them ftubborn-and 


ſhe will beat them with her ſeet Ui they te cloſe and 
quiet. 


She oftentimes leadeth forth her young; teaching it to 
run, and leap over bufhes, ſtones, I mall ſhrubs, and. 
fo cantinueth all the ſummer long, while their own ſtrengths 
is the moſt conſiderable. ; 

It is very pleaſant to obſerve them when | hr 
rut, and make their vault: for when they f 
they raiſe their noſe up into the air; and if — 
kart, he will turn his head and look about te ſee wWhe- 
ther there be nos ner dee e . 
ſyort.. | 
Upen | 


4 
. % 


- 
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Upon this, che young fly away for fear; bot if tere 


be any of equal bigneſs, they then ſtrive whieh ſhall-vauls 
ſirſt; and in the o 


8 

The hind beholding this encounter, never ſtirs F her 
| dation, expecting, as it were, the vaulting of him who. 
ſhall get: the maſtery, wha- Ps _ it, N.. and. 
then inſtantly covers her. : 


Of the aun and colours of Han re. 99 


hl 


<A The coats of harts are of: ther different ſorts, 5 „ 


„ and fallow; and of each of. theſe coats there 
— 5 two ſorts of harts, e 
ſmall, Tx | 
* Er brown harts, there are ſome great, long and hairy, : 
high head,. of a red colour and well beamed, . 
who ill 0 before the hounds very long, being longer, 
of breadth, and ſwifter, of. foot. than... 2 of a ſhorter 
ature. . at 
Izhere are another ſort of. brown 87 which are little, 
mort and well ſet, beating commonly a black mane, and 
ate fatter and better veniſon than the — by reaſon of 
their better feeding in young coppices. 


They are bay” crafty, eſpecially when in greaſe, and. 


will be hardly found., ſe. they know they are then 
molt enquired after; beſides they are ſenſible they cannot. 
ſtand long before the hounds. 
3 they be old and feed on good ground, chen are their. 
heads blacks. fair, and well . branched, . and commonly 
palmed: at the topp. 
The fallow harts.bear their heads hi gh and of, a whitiſh. 
Li 2 their beams ſmall, their * long, ſlender, 85 


ill runs neither heart, courage, nor force,” 
| For ch thoſ e that are of a lively red u Hllow⸗ having a 


bade or brown lift down the ridge of the back, ate 
ſtrong, , 


e 


poſing each other, they . ſcrape the 
"ground with their 225 Shckiag and butting each other, 
furiouſly,' that they. may — noiſe they make with 

their horns, à good half mile, ſo lang till o Fob Wemls: 


1 


venient places where they can have good water and ſtrong 


41 1/3 47 ay 


ET n high heads, well font an 


--, Of the head, * Fan of Harry. | i” 3A 


1 are ſevetal ſorts ef toms. Gal be 
different heats, acconding to-their' age, country, reſt and 


Here you muſt tale notice, that they bear not their | 
firt head (which we-eall broches, and in the fallow deer 
pricks) until they enter the ſecond year of their 

In the third year they bear — Rx, or ei 
branches; at — bear eight or ten: at the 
fifth, ten or twelye : at fix, fourteen or fixteen-: and the 
ſeventh year, they bear their heads beamed, branched and 
ſummed, which is as much as ever they will _ and do 


never wuldply bus in greataeſs oy. 


The time of Hans mewing or cafting 8 


An old bart eaſteth his head ſooner than Ge yonngs and 
the time is about the months of February and Marc 
Here note, that if you geld a hart before he hath a head, 
he will never bear an; and if you geld him when he has 
2 " he will never after mew and caſt it: and fo if he 
be gelde when he bath a velvet head, it will over be ſo, 
without fraying or burpiſhing, 
A ſoon as they have caſt their heads, they inſtanely 
withdraw into the Weben, hiding themſelves in ſuch con- 


feeding. near ſome ground where wheat and peaſe are 
ſown: but y hartz do never betake themſelves to the 
thicken vill the till they have: borne their third. head, which is the 
ourth 

Aﬀer — have mewed, they will begin to button in 
March and Aprit; and as the ſun grows PINE and 
the ſeaſon of the year puts forward * crops aye 
ſo will their heads increaſe in all reſpects; ſo that by the 
middle of June, theip heads will be named as much a 
they will bear all the year, 


{all 


The 


*. } 
177228 
we * 1 
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1785 Hall, , acardn to ae terms 2 | 


» "& - aa = 


gureers, Nas 
That which i is 3 the i 11 * 1 is Wa 


| rg and that which is about the bur itſelf, formed es 


pearls, is called, pearls bigger than the reſt. 

" ON he b bur is next the head, and that which'is about the 
bat 3 is called pearls ; the firſt is called antler, the 'ſceond 
ſur. antler: all the reſt which grow afterwards until you 
come to the crown, palm, or croche, are called royals, 
and fur-royals; the little buds or n about the cop, 


are called eroches. 


Their heads alſo go by ſeveral names; the firſt head is 
called a crowned top, becauſe the croches are Junge in 
form of acrown.' 

The ſecond is called a palmed wop, becauſe the croaches 
are formed like a man's hand. nnn 
Thirdly, all heads which bear not above three or "Eoin? 
the croches being placed aloft, all of one height, in form 
of a cluſter of üs, are to be pa heads of fo many 
croches. W 5 7 | 
Fourthly, all heads which bear two in top, or havin ving 
their croches doubling, are to be called forked heads. 

- Fifthly, all heads which have double burs, or the 
antlers, royals and croches, turned downwards, contrary 
to other heads, are called heads. 


How to know an old Har by the 04 entries, awe) 
foil, fewmets, gate and walks : nn, , head and 


branches. . 


- Firſt; by the flot.- You muſt take- good notice of the | 
treading pf the hart's foot; if you tind the treading of 
two, — one long and the other round, yet both of one 


bigneſs, yet the long ſlot will — the hart to be — 


r than the round. 
- And 


found the flot..of a, hart in the wood, take notice (what 


eordingly obſerve the country, and Judge by 
<ither _ be occaſioned thereby. 


on the heel than toes, for in ſoft or ſ. 


11. % i a0 MAAC r Ay 
And n as old hart's hind De never over. 


reach the fore foot; that of the young ones do. 


But: above all, take chis obſervation: When you ie 


-manner of footing i it is, whether worn or ; and ae- 


t whether 6 


For harts bred in mountains and ſony countries: — b 
the toes and ſides of their feet worn, by means of their con- 
tinual climbing and reſting themſelves —— and not on 


che heel; whereas in other p 2 es more 


ound they ſtip 
upon el by reaſon of their weight; — thus by fre- 
quent ſtayin — thereon, it makes the heel grow 
broader and bi 

Aud thus may the age of. hart,.be known by his fo 
or treading. _ 

he next thing to be conſidered is the fewmets; and this 
is to be judged in April and May. If the fewmets or ſew- 
Ong be large and thick, they intimate that the dart 
is 0 
3 che months of June and July, they make their fs 
mets in large. croſeys, very ſoft; and from that time to 
the end of Auguſt, they make, them large, long, knotty 
and anointed, and gilded, letting them All bot few and | 


ſcattered, 


In September and October, there i is no Ion ng a 
e by them, by reaſon of the rut. ge paſs 4 
Thirdly, in order to know the height and thickneſs of a 
hart, obſerve. his. entries and galleries into the thickets, and 
what boughs he has over-ſtridden, and mark from thenes 
the by K of his belly from the * r 
height of the entries, a j „ is made of the 
age * a hart; for a young deer is ſuch as uſually creep, 
but the old ones are ſtiff a ſtately. ; 
His largeneſs may be known. by "the heioke of his creep- 
ing as he paſſes to his harbour, the er Nx creeping low, 


ne r 5 . 
Fourthly, 


# by 
— 
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take notice of his which you 

EN the hart be Bork nr {Nc And 22 

will ſtand long before the Hounds or not; for all harts 

— have à long wilf ſtand-up a long while, being | 

© light and well but if he leaves a 

= which is a fign of an old deer, he will not ſtand ong | 
when he is clade. n 

Laſtly, take notice of his frayi ying-poſt; where obſerve, 
that by how maeht che hart is the the ſooner he goes 
donter bor —— is che tree he chuſes to fray: 
againſt, and oue that be cannot bend with his 

All — are iden beat their Peach ary 

— other; which is called their fraying- 

poſt; the younger deer do it againſt weaker, leſſer and 

r trees; fo'thet accordingly kunters judge corifidetitly 

of their age, and the nearneſs of their harbour, for that 

is the laſt action or ceremony they uſe. N they en · 
ter it. | 

— oC — A ＋ branches, a bas is 7 
when the compaſs o the bur is reat we 
er large, g P 

Secondly, when the beam is large burthened and well 
pearled, being ſtrait, and not rendered crooked by antlers. 

Thirdly, when the gutters in it are large and deep. 
| "es when the firſt antler, called anteiller, is large, 
long, and near to the bur, the ſur- antler near to the ant- 
ler; and they ought to be both well pearled. 

Fifthly, e reſt of the branches which are higher, be- 
ing well ordered and ſet, and well grown, according to 
the Iargeneſs and proportion of the head: and the croches, 

m, or crown, being great and — too, according to 
the largeneſs of the beam, are figns an old hart. | 


Her to ſeck a HART hit haunts and feeding lhe, ac- 
cording to rbe ſeaſont of the year. 


All harts change their manner of ndlhytevery" month; 


and foraſmuch as November is the concluſion of their, rut- 
ting- 


f r 
8 % ; N 5 . \ ; 
* IN "= 4% Us x | — 
HA AKT s. 77 | 


ting-tlins; 1 Thall begin wich chat: in this they feed in 
heaths and broothy places. = =) | 
Ia December they kerd together, and withdraw them- 
ſelyes into the ſtrengths of the foreſts, to ſhelter themſelv - 
from the cold winds, ſnows, and froſts, feed on the hol 
trees, elder trees, brambles, apd whatſoever green thip 
they can find; and if it ſnow,” they will ſkin or peel th 
ey Is poi F 
In January, February and March, they leave herding 
but will keep four or five in company, and in the corner 
of the foreſt will feed on the winter paſture, ſometime 
making their incurſions into the neighbouring corn-flelds 
if they can perceive the blades of wheat, rye, or the like _ 
appear above ground. ct be: Ps 
In April and May, they reſt in their thickets and othe; 
buſhy and ſhady places, during that ſeaſon, and ſtir very 
little till rutting time, unleſs , Bn are diſturbed... © ... 
are ſome harts ſo cunning, that they will hay: 
ſeveral layers to harbour in, a good diſtance one from th 
other, and will frequently change (for their greater ſeeu 
rity) from the one to the other; taking ſtill the benefit 
the wind, | 3 Wr os 
In theſe months they go not to the ſoil, by reaſon of th 
2 of the ſpring, and the dew that continually oyer 
pteads the graſs. 7 | CES | 
In June, Fuly and Auguſt, they are in the pride of the 
reaſe, and do reſort to.ſpring coppices and corn hel 
only they ſeldom go where rye or barley grows. 
In September and October they leave their thickets a 
to the rut, during which ſeaſon they have no certa. 
lace either for food or harbour. | 


After what manner a Huntſman ould 29 


- 


— 
of 


5 | ſprings» 2 5 | 5 
He ought not to come too early in the ſprings, or hewtia 
where he thinks the hart feedeth, and is at relief, for the 3 
uſually go to their layers in the ſprings, and if they | | 
old, crafty deer, they will return to the border of the ep | 


pice, and there liſten m__ they can hear any approach - 
. SM ing 


— 


wits in bs 


*» 


1 
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” ing danger, and if the once chance to vent the Huntſman 
or the hound, they will inſtantly diſlodge. Pane 


1 Now is the Huntſman's proper time; let him beat the 


outſides of the ſprings or thickets; if he find the track of 
a hart or deer, he ought to obſerve whether it be freſh, 
which may be known by the following tokens, the dew. 
will be beaten off, the ſoilfreſh, or the ground broken, 
or a with other tokens ; ſo he 'may judge his game 
lately went that way. | E 
| Movie found his flot or mencing, and the hound ſtick- 
ing well upon it, let him hold him ſhort ; for he ſhall draw 
better, being ſo held, than if he were let at length of the 
leam'* and thus let him draw till he is come to the covert, 
if poſitble, taking notice by the way, of the ſlot, falls, 
entries, and the like; till he hath harboured him. 
Having done this, let him plaſh down ſmall twigs, ſome. 


| £ : above-and ſome below, 2s he ſhall think fit, and the while 


the hound ts hot, let him beat the outſides and make ring- 
walks twice or thrice about the wood, one while by the 
' great and open ways, that he may help himſelf by the eye; 
another while through the thickets and coverts, for 1 
leſt his hounds ſhould overſhoot it, having ſtill better ſcent 
in the coverts than highways. | 
If he is in doubt whether the hart is gone out of the 
ring-walks, or fear he has drawn amiſs, then let him go 

to the marks that he plaſhed, and draw counter, till h 
mav take up the fewmet. 25 l 

. Directions for harbouring a STac, 

The harbourer having taught his hound to draw mute 
akvays round the outfide of the covert, as ſoon as his 
hound challenges, which he knows by his eager flouriſh- 
ing and 8 leam, he then is to ſeek for his ſlot; 
if he finds his heel thick, and the toe ſpreading broad, 
theſe are ſigns that it is an, old deer, Tech if it be 
fringed, that is broken on both the ſides. | : 
| _ the 2 be too hard to make any judgment 
from the flot, he muſt draw into the covert as he paſſes, 


— 


| obſerving the ſize of the entries; the larger and higher, 


the older the deer: as alſo his croppings of the tenders as 


GP 


ke paſſes, e the deer the lower, the older the 
deer the higher are the branches. 

He ought alſo to.obſerve the fewmiſhings as he paſſes, 
the oa, 4 of which beſpeaks the largeneſs s of the deer: 
He muſt alſo be curious in obſerving the fray ing poſt, 
which is uſually the laſt opportunity he has to judge by; 


the eldeſt deer fraying higheſt, ' againſt the hs trees, 


and that being found, it may be concluded his harbour is 
not far off. 


Therefore he ought to draw with more circum) ion, . | 


— the drawing-hound to ſecure him from ſpendin 
en he comes ſo near as to haye the deer in the wind, 
= when you have 'diſcovered by his eagerneſs that 


rawd.him, let him retire ſome diftance back, and round 


the plage with the hound, firſt at a conſiderable diſtance, _ 
and then if he finds him not diſturbed, let him make a 
ſecond round'within that ; and this will not only ſecure 
you that he is in the harbour, but will alſo ſecure his conti- 


nuance there; for he will not (except he be forced) paſs that * 


taint your hound left in the rounding of him. 


So that having broke a bough for his As he may | 


at any time unharbour that hart, 
| Here to find a Han bft the night 155 


A Huntſman may fail of killing a hart divers ways; 
ſometimes by reaſon of * heat, or by being overtaken : 


with the night, 3 
If it mould ha 


n ſo, do as Ae 


Firſt, they — low the hounds, muſt mark the place | 
where they left the chace, and at break of day bring the 


blood hound to it, with the kennel after him. 
If any hound vents, whom he knows. to be no liar nor 
babbler, he' ſhall put his hound to it, whooping twice, or 


blowing two notes with his horn, to call all his fellows: 
about him; and if he find where the hart is gone into 
ſame likely covert or grove, then muiſt he draw his hounds - 
about it, and if he there renews the Not or view, let him 
firſt conſider whether it be right or not, if it be. = let 


„.. 
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And if he happens to find five or ſix layers, let it not . 
ſeem ſtrange, for harts hunted and — 1 
make many layers. together, becauſe 
but lie and or 9s 

Herts which are hunted, moſt commonly. run up the 
wind, and ftrait forwards as far as they are able, and Ching 
any water or ſoil, do ſtay a long time therein, by whi 
— — bed and ſtiffened, that 
coming out, they cannot go far, nor ſtand up long, and: 
therefore are forccd to take up with any harbour *. can 
Rnd prick. may be a preſent covert to them. 


- 
" How w find @ Rog 


- 


In the ſeeking of a hart in high — muſt have 
regard to t two things ; that is, ern thickets © the foreſt'and 
the ſcaſon. , 


If it be in very hot weather, gnats, horſe- flies, a” 
the like, drive the C4, ae out of the high woods, and they 
difperſe themſelves into ſmall groves and thickets, near Near 
places of good feeding. 2 
According to the coverts which are in the foreſt, ſo muſt 

| the Huntſman make his enquiry; for ſometimes the hart 
lies in the tufts of white-thorn, ſometimes under little 
trees, other whiles under? great trees in the hizh woods, 
and ſometimes 1 in the {kits of the foreſt, under the ſhelter . 
of little groves and coppices. 

And therefore the . muſt make his ring walk 
large or ſmall, _—_— to the Eu of choſe 8 


or coverts. . 
Hew do unharbour @ Haz _ caſt off .the band. 
When he relays are well ſet and placed, let the Hunt. 


man with his pole walk before the kennel of hounds; 
and being come to the blemiſhes, let him take notice of 
the ſtot, and fuck other marks as may be obſerved from 
the view of the deer, in order that r no _—_ > 
the hounds run riot or not. 

Then the huntſman muſt caſt abroad about tho ee, 


kt ot 


hd yond 
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Gene the hart when he is unbarboured, che better:to py 
diſtinguiſh him by his head or otherwiſe. - | 
If the blood-hound, in draw! Fo chance to overthoat;. 


and draw wrong or counter, th huntſman muſt draw 
him back, ſaying, back, back, ſoft ſoft, until he hath 
ſet him right again; and if he perceive that the hound hath 
mended his fault, by his kneeling down and obſerving the 
ſlot or 5 be moſt then cheriſh him, by clapping him 
on the ving him encouraging words; thus 
muſt he — on = his hounds till he deſcries the deer. | 

Some deers are ſo cunning and crafty, that when they 
are unharboured from their layer, they will coaſt round 
about to find ſome other deer, whereby the hounds may 
be confounded in. the change of huts. 

If the huntſman hath a hart in view, he ought ſtill __ 
draw upon the flot,: blowing and halleoing till the hounds 
me come in. When hel finds they are in full cry, and take 

right, he then may mount, keeping under the wind and 

| to croſs the hounds n W | 
default, if need- require. 


Fhe fabtilties Thich are #ſed in hunting a HART at os 


A huntſman ought never to come nearer to the hounds - 
= cry, then. fifty or ſixty paces, eſpecially at the firſt un- 
coupling, or at caſting off the relays ; for if a hart make 
doublings, or wheel about or acroſs before. the hounds, 
(ag he ſeldom does) if then you come in too haſtily, you 
will ſpoil the ſlot or view, — ſo the hounds, for want of 
ſcent, will be apt to overſhoot the chace. . 
But if after you: have hunted an hour, the Nansen 
erceiyes that the hart makes out end- ways before the 
unds, and that they follow. in full cry, taking it right, 
then he may come in. omg and. blow a recheat to- the 
hounds, to encou 0 . 
Hereupon the hart will frequently ſeek other deer at 
layer, and rouſe them, on purpoſe to make the hounds * 
hunt chace, and will lie down in ſome of their layers flat 
upon his belly, and ſo ſuffer the hounds to over-ſhoot him: 
and that they men not 2 ſcent or vent him, he Wil! 


. Zacher 


— 


- 


} 
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© gather up all his four feet under his belly, and will blow © 
or breathe on ſome moiſt place of the gronnd, ſo that the 
hounds may paſs by him, poſſibly, thobgh within a yard, 
and never vent him. GRE FL gy + 
Tor which cauſe huntſmen ſhould blemiſh at thoſe places, 
where they ſee the hart enter into a thicket, to the end, 
that if the hounds fhould fall to change they may return 
to theſe hlemiſbes, and put the hounds to the right lot and 
view, until they have rouzed and found him again. 
A hart lias another way to bring the hounds to change, 
and that is, when he ſees himſelf cloſely purſued, and that 
he cannot ſhun them, he will break into one thicket after 
another to find deer, rouzing and herding with them, con- 
tinuing ſo to do ſometimes ** an hour, before he will 
part from them, or break herd. . 
Finding himſelf ſpent, he will break herd, and fall a 
doubling 8 in ſome hard highway that is much 
beaten, or elſe in ſome river or brook, in which he will 
keep as long as his breath will permit him: and if he be far 
before the hounds, it may be then he will uſe the former? 
device, gathering his legs under his belly, as he lies flat 
along upon ſome hard dry place. ; 2 
Sometimes he will take foil and ſo cover himſelf un- 
der the water, that you, ſhall perceive nothing but his noſe. 
In this caſe the Huntſman muſt have a ſpecial regard to 
his old hounds, who will hunt leifurely and fearfully, 


» & , 


whereas the young koungs will over ſhoot their game, 
If thei hounds pen to be at a default, and hunt in 
ſeveral companies, then jt may be gueſſed that the hart has * 
broken herd from the freſh deer, and that the freſh deer 
have ſeparated themſelves alſo : then notice is to be taken 
bow the old ſtanch hounds make it, and to obſerve the 
lot; and where you ſee any of the old hounds challenge, 
cheriſh and encourage that hound or hounds, haſtening 
the reſt in to him, crying hark to ſuch a hound, calling 


. 


him by his name. BN 

Here it is to be noted, that they cannot make it ſo well 
in the hard highways as in other places, becauſe they can- 
not have there. ſo perfect a ſcent, either by reaſon _ 
| ts l a 5 


— Haar Gero 247 dy. 


1 divers ſorts of beaſts, or by reaſoncof | 
the fan 2 up the moiſture fo that the duſt covereth,, 
the Not. in ſuch places (ſuch. is the natural ſubthy , 
e hart will wake many. 


K ters Fae together o 


t n 
good the head, and then draw round apace 
wind, chou deer uſually go up the wind; and if the 
way is too hard to flot, then 
1 will often do — themſeluves. 4 

1 a art break out into 2 mpaign country, 

in the heat of the too, i. e. between noon and dure 
of the elock, then if the Huntſman perceive his- hound 


„ » 
5 


out of breath, — ought not to force them but comfort. 


them; and though they do not call upon the lot or view, 
yet ir is faſſicient if y'do pat wag their tails, for be- 
almoſt ſpent it is — for them to eall. * 
lng laſt refuge af a hart that has been ſorely handed” 
5 = water, which in terms of art is called the fol; fim 
ofteneſt down the — bytes the 1 fear- 
ng left b touchin a water 3 
x5 — nds — . wy pb 


Whenever you come to a ſoil, (according to the. old; ; 


rule, He who will his chaſe find, let him firſt try up river 
and down the wind) be m_ if your hounds challen 

bat a yard above his. in, that he has gone..u . 
river; for he ould keep the very middle of the 


ſtream, yet wi that, with the p of the wind, lodge 


Fe the firm and imboſh that comes from him on the 
_ it may be a quarter of a mile lower, which hath-de-, 
caved, < - 


Therefore f rſt dy up the ſtream, 3 


breaks ſoil, both man and hound e I. 
No the ways to know when: a hart is ſpent, e 
=: He will rang, hi e e 


— — — — — 


; firſt down the. | | 
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* Thirdly, By his lot; for oftentimes he will eloſe his, 
claws r as — he went at leifure and preſentiy again 
. — them wide, regt glidings, and hitting his 
| the — following the beaten paths 

9 doublings, and ſometimes going. all along by 
ditch fide, — ſome gap, not having ſtrength to leap. 
jez. 4. it has 1 A ns the dead-run deer, have 


A NT muſt therefore govern himſelf according, 
to the ſubtilty and craft of the deer, obſerving the doub- 
lings and croſſings, and the places where they are made; 
making his — ttle or great, according to the nature 
of the place, time, and ſeaſon; for hounds are apt to ſhoot 
where herbs and flowers have their moſt lively ſcent and 


odoriferous ſ\mell.. 
Neither is the perfection or imperfection of the hounds 


to be diſregarded. And if theſe things be done, it wal l be: 
1 25 if you loſe. a hart by default. 2 


a Tokill a Haut at Bay. 


Ie. is very dangerous to go in to a hart at bay, and el 
cially at rotting time, 1 at. that time they are moſt . | 
rce, F | 
| There are two Torts. of. hays: - one on the land, 6 
the other in the water. Now: if the hart be in a deep 
water, where you cannot well come at. him, then. couple 
up your dogs; for ſnould they continue long in the water, 
it would endanger their ſurbating or foundering. 

In this caſe, get a boat and ſwim to him, with a dagger 
drawn, or elſe with a * that has a nooſe, and throw it 
over his horns ; for if the water be ſo deep that the hart. 
| ſwims, there is no danger in .approaching him ; otherwiſe - 


you muſt be EI 0 
8 if a hart be burniſhed, then you muſt” 


conſider thc place; for if it be i in. a plain and open place, , 
© where there is no wood nor covert, it is dangerous and Uif- 
ficult to come in to him; but if he be on a hedge fide, ; 
or in a e then, while the hart is 1 . 
unds, 


* 


4 Ar. bg 


3 vou may Some ſoltly and coventy behind. him 


and cut his throat. 1 


* miſa your aim, and the kart tarn head upon 


1 — 3 


» couple up your hounds ; and when von ſee the hart 


to fly, gallop in xoundly.to- him, and kill hin 2 


2 
DireBinn as the death of Hagr or Bucks 5 
The firſt ceremony, when the huntſman 3 * 


* 


death of a deer is, to cry, ware haunch, that the hounds: * 
may not break in to the deer; which being done, the next - 


is the cutting his throat, and there hloading the 
hounds, that they may the better love a 
* at His tbioat: then the mort havi 

the company come in, the belt 


, and learn 
been blown, 


6 the bell of the deer, ſome 
(and th deeper or huntſman 


malte by the dec. 
.. 


n the pizzle, 2 who takes ſay, is $0. 
| middle of 
the belly, beginning near the briſket, and g a little” 
upon'it, enough in the length and depth to.diſcover har. 


draw. the edge. of the knife leiſurely the 


fat the deer is ;. then he that is to break yp the deer, 


flits the ſkin from che cutting of the throat downwards, . 
making the arber, ſo that the ordure may not break forth. 


and then he paunches him, rewarding che ds withit. 


—— he is 20 proſent — 7 
took ſay, with a drawn hanger, to cut. off the head af hẽe 
deer. Which being done, and the bounds rewasded, the 
, then one blows a 


— gs: — - if it be 
triple mort; and a1 322 ane; and then all 


who have horns, blow a recheat in confort, aud immediately \ 


a general whoop, whoap. 
It was formerly termed a wind or winding-horn; thy 


horns, probably, were winding, or compaſſed, but after- * 


wards fait homs ga into uſe, and then they uſed i AS 


| —— who hath 
worn rn 0 ke op ale ene keeper ; 


— 
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blow a horn and ſound a horn; and how the French ur 
German horns are in repute. | 


In many caſes, formerly, leafing e that is, 


eren o 7 ſaddk or on a man's back, and, 
with a 1 - couples, receive ten pounds ànd 2 
pPurſe, that is, ten ftripes (according to the nature of the 


crime, more or leſs ſevcre) and an eleventh that uſed to ve 
as bad as the other ten called a purſe. | 

There are many faults, as coming too late in the field ; | 
miſtaking any term of art: theſe are of the leſſer ſort; the 


; 28 are hallooing a wrong deer, or 9 the held be- 


. Ke. x 


* a "=o 


of RABBETS er CONIES. 


HE rabbet begins to breed at 2 year old, bears at 
leaſt ſeven times. à year; ſhe carries her young in 
* belly thirty days, if ſhe litters in the month of March, 
and as ſoon as ſhe s kennelled, goes to buck again; nei-. 
ther can they ſuckle their young till they have been with 
buck. - Tame rabbets, above all other beaſts, delight in 
— pag — ; they are violently hot in the 


= performing it with ſuch vigour and ex- 
they froon, n a good while aftar 


"The males bein rp teoamck ts cody] ill Al che: 
ones they — come at, therefore the females, after 


they ve kennelled, hide them, and cloſe up the holes i in 
manner, that the buck may not find them: they in- 


2 * ” * 
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when kept tame in 'huts, they muſt be watched, and as ſoon - 

as they have kennelled muſt be put to the buck; - for 

they will otherwiſe mourn and hardly bring up cheir 
oung. | 

4 The hats in which tame rabbets are to be kept, ſhould ' 

be . of thin wainſcot boards, ſome about * feet 
uate 


Pg 


4 


creaſe wonderfully, bringing forth every month, therefore 


— 
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fquare, and one foot high, which ſquare muſt be divided 
into two rooms, one with, open windows of wire, through 
which the rabbet may feed; and a leſs room without light, 
wherein ſhe may lodge and kennel; and a trough, wherein 
to put meat and other neceſſaries for her, before each of 
them ; and thus you may make box upon box in divers 
ſtories, keeping the bucks by themſelves as. alſo the does, 
uuleſs it be ſuch as have not bred, with which you max 
let the buck lodge. Further, when a doe has kennelled- MW 
one neſt, and then kennelled another, the firſt muſt be taken. . = 
from her, and be put together into ſeveral boxes, amongſt _ "mas 
rabbets of their own age, provided the boxes be not peſ- =. 
tered, but that they have eaſe and liberty. «A 
For the choice of tame rich conies, it needs not to look - 
to their ſhape, but to their richneſs ; enly that the bucks 
— muſt be the largeſt and richeſt you can get; and that ſkin 
is eſteemed the beſt, that has the equalleſt mixture of 
black and white hair together, yet the black ſhoyld - 
rather ſhadow the white : a black ſkin with -a few ſilver? 
hairs, being much richer than a white ſkin with a few 
black ones, | | | 
As to the profit of tame rich conies, every one that is 
killed in ſeaſon, that is, from Martinmas till after Candle- 
mas, is worth five others, as being much better and lar- 
ger; and when another ſkin is worth two-pence or three- 
pence at the moſt, theſe are worth a ſhilling or upwards. ; 
Again, the increaſe is more; the tame ones, at one kind- _ 
ling, bringing forth more than the wild do ; beſides, they 
FE are always ready at hand for the diſh, winter and ſummer, ' - 
93 without the charge of nets, ferrets, &c. and their ſkins al- 
> ways paying their keeper's expence, with intereſt. © . 
. The beſt food for your tame conies, is the ſweateſt, 
ſhorteſt, and beſt hay you can get; one load will feed 
two hundred couple a year, and out of the ſtock of two: - 
hundred, may be ſpeut in the houſe as many as are ſold in 
the market, and yet a good ſtock maintained to anſwer all 
caſualties. The hay muſt be put to them in little cloven' 
ſticks, that they may with eaſe rcach and pull it out of the 
ſame, but ſo as not to ſcatter or waſte any; and ſweet oats, 
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boxes: and this mould be their ordinary. and conſtant - 
y. ; a that you 


„end water, Mould be put for them in iy bs under 


or three times in a ight, to cool their 


may, twice 
a bodies ies, give them mallows, clover-gfaſs, . ſour docks, 


blades of corn, cabbage, or colewort leaves, and the like, 


An which both cools and nouriſhes exceedingly; but ſweet 


ain ſhould be feldom uſed, ſince nothing rots them 


Peer Great cars muſt be had, that when any graſs is 
- .out for them where are weeds, that there is no hemlock 
_ among# it, for though they will eat it greedily, yet it is. 

reſent poiſon for them, and ſaddenly kills them. Their 


ts-alſo, muſt be Kept ſweet and clean evety day, 4. 
piſs and ordure is of ſo ſtrong and violent a ſavour, aa 
will annoy themſelves as well as thoſe who look after 


thier 


| The infirmities to which tame conies are ſubject, are 
two fold. | REESE — . | 
1. The rot; which comes by giving them green meat 


or gathering greens for them, and giving them to them 
with the dew on; therefore let them have it but ſeldom, 


and then the dryneſs of the hay will even dry up the 
moiſture, knit them, and keep them ſound. 3 
2. There is a certain rage of madneſs engendered ftom 


: corrupt blood, ſpringing from the rankneſs of their keep- 


ing, and which is known by their wallowing and uimbling 


| wah their heels upwards, and leaping in their huts; to 


cure which, give them tate-thiftle to eat. SSA 
Wild rabbets do a great deal of damage to vineyards, 

and all ſorts of corn, their teeth ſparing nothing that they 

come near; and in ſuch countries as abound with vineyards, 


they will eat the young ſhoots as ſoon as they begin to ap- 


pear, and will do them ſo much damage, that it will en- 


danger their ruin without ſome proper remedy : to prevent 


which take ſome very ſmall ſticks of willow, well dried, 


dip one end of them into ſome melted. brimftone, and 
flick the other into the ground; let them be about a fathom 


diſtant from each other, and ſet fire to them and this will 
prevent the rabbets (who hate the ſmell) from entering 
: into 


oy” v PLES: . Lf 
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them bolt out again to the net, and fo are caugh 0 
Ihe ferret ſometimes finds a rabbet aſleep, which ſhe 
ſurpriſes and kills, fucks her blood, lies upon her, and 
either to kill 
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into any vineyard, on the fide of which thoſe ticks; are 
ſex : the ſmell will laſt four or five days, at the expiration. ; - 
of _ you mutt renew it, and ſo a third time, inſo- 
much, that in about ſixteen days, the ſhoot of the vine 
will be ſo ſtrong. as not to be in danger of the inſulta of 


thoſe animals. 


The ways of taking theſe creatures are various, particu- 
larly ſuch as ſtray from their burrows may be taken witk 
_ 2 or mungrels bred up for that purpaſe; 
a4 r 


places of hunting ate among buſhes, hedges, 


corn-fields, and freſh. paſtures ; and though you ſhould - 
miſs killing them, yet they are hereby drove back to their 


burrows, over whoſe holes you may lay purſe-nets, and 
then put in a ferret cloſe-muffled, which will quickly make 
KL: 


ſleeps there; in which caſe your are obli 
her, or wait till ſhe awakes, which will be often five or 
fix hours; and-therefare you muſt. fire five or fix time into. 


the hole to awake her, upon which ſhe will come out; 


but you muſt always let her _ an hour before yon fire, 
or elſe the noiſe will ent) „ tne | 
When {you take any of 


their cars, may not be killed by others, Who 
ſometimes lie in wait to ſhoot them. 5 
To force ra out of their hurrows without a ferret, 
take ſome powder of orpine and brimſtone, old ſhoes, 
5 cloth, and burn them at the mouth of the 
arrow, upon that ſide which the wind blows, and ſpreads 
your purſe- net under the wind. Some put a crab or two. 


into holes, which will force them out. 


g Nets to take RazBBETS and Hazes, 
* 2 | 


+ Theſe nets muſt be made in the ſume manner as halliers, 
wherewith they take pattridges. The meſh faquld be an 
| inch 


nothing ' 
the does you muſt- turn them 
Jooſe, that 2 — not depopulate your warrens, and flit 
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inch and a half broad, madeof ftrong thread, and treble | 
twiſted ; but if you would make meſhes lozenge wiſe, you 
muſt allow four and twenty, and three fathom in length, 
and let them be well verged with long twiſted thread of a 
brown colour. 4 0355942 went 544 
But the net with ſquare meſhes will do better, in which 
y allow five feet in breadth or height, and three or. 
four ſathom in length, according to the place; and in this 
„ . err plorges, hag 
The firſt of theſe nets are to be placed in any path or 
tract, in any coppice or furrow; for fabbets and hares al- 
ways follow the woſt eaſy and beaten pat n 
Von muſt take notice how the wind ſets that you may 
ſs ſet the net, that the ereature and wind may come toge- 
ther, if the wind be ſide- ways, it may do well enough, 
bat never if the wind blows over the net into the creatures 
face; for he will ſcent both it and you at'a great diſlance, 
3 2 y ö a 
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There are divers ways of doing this, either by ſmall 
eurs or ſpaniels bred up to the ſport ; and the places for 
hunting them who ſtraggle from their burrows, are amon 
buſhes and hedges, corn - fields, or freſh paſtures; or elſe 
by courſing them with ſmall greyhounds: and though yon 
may miſs Killing them, yet thereby you drive them back 
to theit burtows, and preſerve them from being a prey to 
others. ES 4038 | 21. Jo 

You may alſo drive them into their burrows, and fpread 
purſe nets upon the holes, ſo that when they come out, they 
willbe entangled in them, and fo be taken: now to force 
them out, it will be proper to have-a ferret or two, whoſe 


« mouths muſt be couped and muffled up, and ſo put into - 


the holes, which will cauſe the conies to bolt out into your 
purſe-nets; for the conies will eafily ſmell the ferrets, and 
at their approach, (being of a timorous nature) dare not 


ſtay to ſee them. 


And 


ya 1 ir 2 Þ 


dia nh 1 certain taking ng, Gave. world by 
proper to have a hay net or two, which ſho pit 
up,at-a ſmall, diſtance, SEO. e Hy n n 0 


mie n 
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EAR ETA * 


A? FE RRE F. is a little ereature that is bred ell 
in Eng and, but not in France, Germany, Italy, 


and Spain; ey are tamed for the uſe of Note whe Loop 
warrens and others. 

The body of this animal is longer than. is proportion- 
able; their 1 is variable, ſometimes black and white 
upon the belly; but moſt commonly of a yellowiſh ſandy 
colour, like 201 dyed in urine. 

The head is ſomething like that of a mouſe, and thete- 
fore into what hole ſoever ſhe can Bab, it, all the body will 
ealily follow. ; 

The eyes are ſmall but fiery, like red hot iron, and 
therefore ſhe ſees molt clearly in the dar- | 
Her voice is a whining cry without changing of it: the 
hath only two teeth in her nether chap, ſtanding out and: | 

not joined and growing . 

The genital of the of a bony ſubſtarice; and. 
—ů it always ſtandeth ſtiff, and 1 is not leſſer 2 at. one 
time than an 
The pleaſure of thekenſe of copulation, is not in the: 


genital part but in. the muſcles, tunicles,, and. Nerves: 
wherein the ſaid genital ruas. 


When 42 are in copulation, the female lietli Ann or 
bendeth her knees, and continually crieth like a cat, either 


becauſe the male claweth her: with his nails, or. by reaſon. bt 
of the roughneſs of his genital. . | 
Ihe ferret fully bein — forth ſeven or eight at 4iime,. 
carrying ithem in her belly for forty days: the yo 

anes ad ad for tiry Gays der they are lie de 
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"th be ufed for ocreation, as their dam is within, » 
r ö l 

ti they have been tamed, they ed with 

milk, or barley bread, and they can faſt a very long 


time. 
erke, ern contract their long back, and make 


it ſtand upright in the middle round ke a bowl : when. 
they are touched they mel Mea martel, and they ſleep 
very much. 
he ferret is a bold audacious animal, an enemy to all 
athers but his own kind; drinking and fucking in the 
dlood of the deaſt it biteth, but eateth not the fl 

When the warrener has occaſion to uſe his fervet, he firſt 
makes a noiſe in the warren to frighten the conies who 
are abroad into their burrows, and then he pitcherh bis 

nets ; after that he puts his ferret imo the earth, 
muzzled her mouth, fo that ſhe may not ferze but 
Trigbten the conies out of their burrews, who arc 
terwards driven by * 8 — nets or * planted for 
them 


*" .- 


. 
—— — —— — — — ———ä—äẽ ͤ ˙ũe/ — —— — — — —— — — — 
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" Of OT TERS. 


0 OM E are 5 that the otter is of the beurer 
kind, being hibious creature, living both in 
water and on — rag 3 the outward form of the 
parts beareth a Gkenefs of the beaver; fome ſay, were 
his rail off, he were in parts like the beaver, differing in 
nothing but habitation, for the beaver frequents the ſolt 
ir the freſh, bor the on never gerd n dh | 

t 
Though. the otter liveth in the water, yet he doch not, 
Une fiſhes, breathe through the benefit of the water, he 
taketh breath like other ſous footed beaſts, yet will remain 
a lo e underneath the water without refpiration. 
Lhe wars prey in 2 then 19 


| | © 'T/T E N N er 4 
Seqke land; and if by y painful boat Hom he - __ 
not, fill his belly, he wi teed on. ning or gs | 
neither will he take. leſs pains in the water to ſatisf N 
. hunger, for he will ſwim for two miles together ag ind 
the ſtream,. that ſo when he has filled his belly, 40A 
may carry. him down again to his deſigned lod eib 2 | 
is always near the water, very artificially büflt wi 
.boughs, ſprigs and ſticks, couched. tagecher, in r 
order, R an to keep him from the t. 

In the hunting „ be often puts his noſe — 
to take breath * he is a, pe of wonderful ſwiftnels . 
and activity in taking and for Sreediness, takes- 
more than * 5 to 4 2 Sa 8 

He is a very ſubtil and crafty beaſt, and endowed with "IP 
wonderful {a agagity and Caſe, cf ſmelling, inſomuch that 
he can.dizeftly wind the fiſhes in the watar a mile or. » 
diſtance from him. 3 

The. fleſn of this beaſt is both: cold. and filthy, beegulE-; 
it feedeth, on, ſtinking fiſh, and therefore not ht to be cateny : 
yet. it. is eaten in,,Germany, and the-Carthufian-Friars, 
who are. forbidden the eating of all manner of fleſt 
other fqur-footed beaſts, yet they are not prohibited rags, 
ing of otters... 'There are thoſe in England, who lately haye - 
n valued an otter pie - much good may do themvith ir. 


| — Ip * . 
Of - OrT2R-HUNTING:. * = 


This is. performed by dogs, called ot blank; hay, 


with.-a:ſort, of inſtruments, called otter-ſpears, with which * 


when. they . find themſelves wounded, they make t to land 
__ fight with the dogs, and that furiouſly, as. if they 
re ſenſible_that the eold water would * their een 
— | | 
There 5 18. indeed craft to be uſed in he hating t fret 
but they. may. be catelied in, ſnares under water, and, by > 
tiver ſides; but great, care: muſt be taken, for they 51 
ſarely, and venomouſſy, and: if they happen to remain 
lang in the ſnare, they, ee themſelves free,- 


by, ir tech.. 5 8 C.J ""Y 
V 


8 


8 
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In Runtiw ng them, one man muſt be on one ſide of the 
Heer, and tes on the other, both beating the banks 
with dogs, and the beaft not being able to endure the 
water long, you will ſoon difcover if there be an otteror 
not in that quarter, for he muſt come out to make his 
| rag and in the night fometimes to feed on graſs and 
If any of. the hounds find out an otter, envi 
ſoft — and moiſt places, to find out which way be 
bent his head; if you cannot difcover this by the marks, 
* u may partly perceive it «Fo ſpraints; and then fol- 
| = * lodge Fe. N 
But if you do not find him quickly, you magine 
he is gone to touch fomewhat — a dom the nirer; 
Tor ſometimes they will go to feed a conſiderable way from 
the place of their reſt, cauſing rather to 80 up the river: 
than down it. 

The perſons that go a huntin otters, muſt carry heir 
| Fpears, to watch his vents, that being the chief advanta 
And if they perceive him fwimming under water, the cy 

muſt endeavour to ſtrike him with their ſpears, and if they 

miſs, muſt purſue him with the hounds; which, (if ney 

be good, and perfectly entered) will o chanting and trail«. 
Ang alon by the river fide, and will beat every root of a 
nad ofier bed, and tuft of bull-ruſhes ; nay, they 
will fomeymes take water, and bait the beaſt, like a. 5 
88 LS which means. he PR eſcape. 


— 


5s •ꝗBn— K | — — 
; R 5 a | , 
Cf BIRD I IME. 


Irdime is ſtuff prepared after different: ways; tle: 

common method is to pee a good quantity of. holly 

I. 1 bark about rd onde fill a pans. with it, put. ſpring. 
' *- waterto0 15 boil jt till the grey and white bark ariſe from. 
| the ich will require twelve hours boiling; then, 
tak it off fire, drain the water well from it, ſeparate: 
— . „ 95 Aa. in ſome cook 
| : cellar, 


. % 
A * 


. N 111 


„tn 


— oe youu any nk weeds, doch as 

thiftles, hemlock, thickneſs; let it lie 
* fourteen days, by 
rp wt ape re 
paſte, and that hone of the bark be diſcernable ; next 
waſh it welt in ſome | ſtream, as long as you per- 
ceive the leaſt motes in it: t put it into an earthen pot 
to ferment, ſeum it for four or five — ig as often as any 
thing riſes, and when no more comes, it into a 
freſh earthern veſſel, and preſerve it for uſe in this manner. 


. it will be a perfect mucilage ; | 


Fake what quantity you think fit, put it = as; 17 


ipkin, and a chird 5 of capons ooſe-greaſe to. 
well clarified, or oi Inuts, 1 is better, 1 


rate them ID) re, and lr ir condinndly Ol i 
4 cold, and thus it is finiſned. 8 


To prevent froſt; take a quantity of as much oil of 

petroleum as you do . 25 4 no cold. will con 
E. the Italians wx of the berries of the-miſlc 
tree heated after the ſame manner, and mix it with nut- 
oil, an onnce to a. pound of lime, and taki whip et frm 
the fire, add half an Ounce of weyentine, 
i alſo for the water. 

Great quantities of dau ime: nee ht from. Damaſe. 
wh wg „ pr to be made of ſebeſtens, uſe we ſome-. 


kernels, but it is ſubject to froſt. impa 
of wet rod will not at abore / wad dra vo _— 


comes alfo of it __ _ 7 died reſiſts 
water, but is of an 1 il} 12 fron is the bark of our: 


Iantona, or way - faring ſhrubs, will make * 
AS . 


Pw to: ufe nbi. 


your lime is cold, take your rods and 
a little over the fire; 2 and wind it about 
the top of your rod, chem dra your-rods-aſunder one from. | 
another, and — in, continually 'plying and, 
one upon another, 
a ſufficient ꝑropor 


When 


IK 


— 


_— 
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- I6you lime 2 do it when the lime ie very hat 
And at tire Thinneſt, be 8 the rings on all fides, by 


hy. 7 a= tf a . 
you lime _ it: maſt —.— Ukewite 


—.— hot, doing a great quantity together, — 
ing them before on fire dil .the TS beſmeared, every 

ſtraw having its due proportion of lime; having ſo — 
— up in_caſes. of Kathets all you have nn. 


The beſt nary of + e Water \ wan 


Buy what quantity you think fit of the 7 * 22 birds. 
lime you can procure, and waſh it in a clear ſpring water, 
till you find it very pliable, and the hardnef; thereof re 

moved then beat out the water extraordinary. well, * 
you cannot perceive a. drop, to appear, then dry it well; 
after this put it into an earthen pot, and mingle therewith, : 
capons greaſe unſalted, ſo much as will make it run, then 
add thereto two ſpoonfuls of ſtrong vinegar, | 'A ſpoonful 2. 
the beſt ſallad oil, and a ſmall quantity of Venice tu 
tine: this is the allowance of theſe ingredients, w cl 
fd, be added to every, pound of ſtrong bitd lime as afore- . 

al 
Having thus mingled them, boil all gently over a ſimalt 

0 rem it continually, then take it from the fire, let. 
it eat when at any time you have occaſion to uſe it, 
warm it, and then anoint your twigs or ſtraws, or any 
other ſmall things, and no water wall. take away the. 
ſtren th thereof. 

. ſort of lime is beſt , eſpecially for ſnipes and feld-. 


” _ mall: Bi aps which uſe hedges and eee 
line twiges. | 

The arent "4 buſh-3s þeſt for chis uſe, which you _Y 

os after this manner: cut down the main branch or bough.. 


of. 8 tree, whoſe branch and twigs are long, 
pant, an I krait, without either pile or en, << 


"—y . 
9 52 r 


1 


B 1 5 1 * 1. 
2 the heſt 
r it Gwen all — 
twigs neat and n then. , the_ beſt Hindi 
mixed and wrought together with 2 greaſe, 


within four fi — the bottom. | 


The body from whence the branches have their riſe muſt 
be untouched with lime. | 

Be ſure on do not daub\your twigs with tos much lime, 
for that wi CCI GNI n 
proportion, or have any part left bare which ought to h 
touched ; for as too much will deter them from coming, 
ſo too little will not hold them when are there. 


like; for theſe/are the reſort of ſmall birds in the ſpring 
time; in the ſummer and harveſt, in groves, buſhes, or 
white-thorn trees, quickſet hedges, near corn fields, froit 
trees, flax and lands, and in the winter about houſey, 
hovels, barns, , Or TSS 
corn, or ſcattered chaff, &c. | | : 


— To 
Some have been __ thaethey n 


tate the notes of twenty N — 
whichi ny line — 2 
* therein. & 3 Fo 
cannot attain it ar 1 „ you mn 

then a bind-call, of which there are — orts wager 
to be framed; ſome of wood, ſome of hora, ſome of cane, 
and the like, 

Having learnt firſt how to uſe this call, you ſhall fit 
and call the birds unto you, and as many of them lght 
or your — nep not out unto chem ull you ſee wat: 
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een ene 261; "tion . inte wu vun ite 
: but let —— ry more come, 


e Ken , b gad 6» Ke v nice them 


- This exerciſe you may uſe from fa ring till ten o'clock 

in the morning, —— one till almoſt ſun ſet. 

- You may take theſe ſamll birds, only with lime twigs 
without the buſh. 

| 'have taken two kindred, or three tuadred, 


Anali-Vhrge about the bigneſs of ruſhes, and about three 


inches long, and have gone with them into a feld where 
chere were hemp ebcks: upon the tops of half a fcore 
Aus all round together, they have ſtuck their twi ; nd. 

en have gone and beat that feld, or the next to it, whert 
they ſaw any birds, and commonly in ſuch fields, there 
arc infinite —— of linnets 1 birds which on 
Nerd lovers of hempſeed. 

And they flying in ſuch vaſt flocks, hay kavt might 
at one Fall of them upan the cocks cight dozen at a time. - 

Burto return; there is a pretty way of taking birds 
with lime twigs ; by placing near-them'a Rale or two made 
of living baits, placing them aloft that they may be viſible 


to the birds thereabout, who will no footer be perceived, 


| — — aue, wondering at the 
neis of the fight; and having no other convenient lighting- 


but where the lime-twigs are, you may take What 


number you liſt of them. But the owl is 2 better 

ſtale than the bat, being bigger and more eaſily to be perr 

22 beſides he is never feen abroad, but he is followed 
ecuted by all the birds that are near. 

you have not a living bat or owl, their ins will ſerve 

as 2 ſtuffed, and will laſt you twenty years: there are 


ſome who have uſed an owl tut in wood and un 


painted, with wonderful ſuccefs. 


Another method of taking 2 manner of ſmall Bixps ; with 
Bix ME. 


3 eld w 2 that is in froſt or ſnow, all ſorts 
«Fama ech Det Among Yolo, 


es, 


= ae e dee a e 


— 
20 


"2; Won 


* 


ris 
at. 


les, 


- 


F 
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finches, linnets, goldfinches,. yellow hammers, buntings,. 


ſparrows, * aan a £24 ern * 
All theſe the lark, . perch. on trees or buſhes, as | 
rr DT ee ie 
If they reſort about your houſe or adjacent fields, then, 
uſe bird-lime that is well prepared, and not too old; which, 
order after the following mannex. | 7 


= — 


Put the bird -· lime into an earthen, diſh, adding to it 
ſome. freſh lard, or capons greaſe, putting one ounce. of 
either to a quarter of à pound of bicdlime.; then ſetting. 
it over the fire, melt it gently together; but you muſt be 
ſure not to let it boil, which would take away the ſtrength 
of the bird-lime, and ſpoil it. er 

It being thus prepared, and you being fyrniſhed with a 
2 of wheat ears, cut the ſtraw about a foot long be- 


ſides the ears, and lime them for about ſix inches from the 


bottom af the ears to the middle of the ftraw-; the lime 
being warmed that it may run the thinner upon the ftraw, 
and thereſiſs be the leſs diſcernable, and liable to be ſuſ- 
Then go into the ſield, and carry with you a bag of 
chaff, 6% threſhed ears, which ſcatter to ther for the ; 
compaſs of twenty yards in width (this will be in a ſnowy . 
ſeaſon) then ſtick up the limed ſtraws with the ears leaning, 
or at the ends touching the ground, then retire from the 
place, and traverſe the bes . all round about ; and by 
that means, diſturbing the birds in other haunts, they will- 
Ry to the place where the chaff, &c. has been ſcattered, 
and the limed ftraws ſer up, and pecking at the ears of 


corn, and finding that they ſtick upon them, they will 


ſtraitway mount up from the earth, and in their flight the 
bird-limed ftraw hing under their wings, will — 5 them 
to fall, and not being able to diſengage themſelves from 
the ſtraw, may be taken with eaſe. You muſt not go and 
take them up, when you ſee five or {ix entangled, for that 
may prevent you from taking as many dozen at a time, 

If the birds that fall, where your limed ſtraws are, be 
larks, do not go near them till they riſe of Wc 


— ; 
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and fly in great flocks by this mothod foe have caught" 
five or fix dozen at a lift. 
Some of m firaws may be laid nearer home, for 
taking finches, ſparrows, yellow-hammers, &c. which re- 
fort near to hou and fi t barn-doors ; where they 


may be eafily taken by the foregoing — 


aving. performed this in the Rod take away all the 


limed 4 — ſo the birds may feed b y, and not be 
diſturbed or frighted againſt next mo » and in the af- 
ternoon bait the ſame — with freſh and ears of 
corn, and let them "reſt till the next mornitlg ; and then 


having ſtuck up freſh limed Wien ann, N your: morn- 


ing birding recreation. 
11 
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Of CANARY-BIRD'S. 


E Canary-bird is an admirable finginſÞbird, of a 


reen colour, that takes its name from the 
From cert they firſt came, viz. from the Canary- fles, 
"and no where elſe ; but of late years, there is a _ of 
birds that are brought i in abundance from Germany, 
cially from Tirol, and are therefore called German pile, 
being a much better ſort than the other, though their ori- 
3 are ſuppoſed to have been firſt brought rom the Ca- 


naries. 
Theſe birds, that is the eocks, never grow — and 


they cannot be diſtinguiſhed by ſome country 7 people rom 


; are much 
luſtier, have a longer tail, and differ much in the heaving 
of the po of The throat, when they ſing. 
e 


common green; bi rds; the Canary-bir 


But to make a right choice of this bird, and to know 
when he has a good ſong; in the firſt place, let him be a 
long bird, fund! ing ſtrait, and not crouching, but ſprightly 
Hke a ſparrow hawk, ſtanding with life and boldneſs, and 


not Tuby je to be fearful. 
Thefe birds being ſo much eſteemed for their pleaſing 


fong, are ſometimes fold at a high price, at ten or fifteen 
ſhillings 


f 
\ 


„ 
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Killings a- piece more or leſs according to the 
* of their notes, debe being a great 
in 


fing, for the buyer will then pleaſe his eats; for one fans ies 

2 bird, another a very harih bird, if he be not ſo 
. though undoubtedly the bett Canary bird in ge eneral, 
3s that which has the mot variety of mn a holds out 
in ſinging the longeſt. 

In order ro know whether a bird is in health before you 
buy him ; take him out of the-ſtore cage, and put him in 
a clean cage fingly; and if he ſtand up boldly without 
crouching or ſhrinking in his feathers, and looks with a 
briſk eye, and not ſubjeR to clap his head under his wing, 
it is a ſign that he is in good health; but yet he may be aa 
unhealthy bird ſtill. 

But the greateſt matter is to obſerve his dungi ing - if he 

bolts his tail like a nightingale, after he has d, it is 

: great ſign that he is not in perfect health; — he may 

at preſent and look pretty briſk, you may allure your- 

gelt, 18 it will not be long before he is ſicæ; but if his dung 

be very thin like water, or of a llimy white without any 
blackneſs in it, it is a ſign of approaching death, 

When a Canary-bird is in perfect health, his dung lies 
round and hard, with a fine white on the outſide yy dark 
within ; dries quickly, and the larger the dung is the bet- 
ter it is with him, ſo that it be long, round hard ; but 


as to a fed bird, he voy ſeldom dungs ſa hard, unleſ. he 


be very young. 6253) 
Canary-birds are ſubject to many Müde me = inpody 
hames, Which affect the head and cauſe them to fall ſud 
denly from the perch, and die in a ſbort time if not ſpecs 
dily-cured. 
The moſt 
freſh butter capon's 


| roved medicine is an ointment made of 


days together, and it will difſolve it, and cure him a but 
if you let it alone too long, then after ou ve 
n him three or four _ 0 * 


r 
ww 


It is very adviſcable before. your buy, firſt to hear them 


greaſe, melted together, with 
which anoint che- top of the bird's head, for two ur three 


7 * ö ; * * if 


* 


| his head beiſoft; andif fo, pen itigently and iet out the 


matter, which will be like the yolk of an egg; when yau 
have done this, anoint the place, and this will immediately 
cure him without any more. to doo 
And if you find the impoſthume at any time return, 


do as before directed you muſt alſo give him figs, and 


let him have a ſlice or two of liquorice, with white ſugar 
candy in his water. | | 3 255 | 
Some are ſo curious as to breed theſe birds in England, 

and they have excelled all others; now for the ordering of 


- theſe birds when they begin to build, or are intended for 


breeding, make a convenient cage, or prepare a room 
that may be fit for that ; purpoſe, taking care to let it 
have an outlet towards the riſing of the ſun; where you 
muſt have a piece of wire; that they may have egreſs and 
regreſs at their pleaſure: when this has been done, ſet up 
ſome brooms, either heath or frail, in the corners of it, 

ning them in the middle, and if the room be pretty 
high two or three brooms may be ſet under one another, 
but then you muſt make partitions with boards over the 

of every broom, otherwiſe they will dung on one ano- 


- her's heads; neither will they endure to ſee themſelves ſo 


near each other's neſts ; for the cock and hen will be apt to 
fly on an hen that is not matched to them, when they ſee 
them juſt under their neſt ; which many times cauſes” the 
ſpoiling of their eggs and young ones. I 
In the next place you muſt cauſe ſomething to be made 
ſo com enĩent, and of ſuch bigneſs, as may hold meat a con- 
fiderable time, that you may not be diſturbing them conti- 
nnally,; and a proper veſſel for water alfo ; and the place 
where the ſeed is intended to be put, muſt be ſo ordered 
that it may hang out of the reach of the mice, for they 


ate deſtroyers of them: you muſt likewiſe prepare ſome 


ſtuff of ſeveral ſorts of things; ſuch.as.cotton, wool, ſmall 
dead graſs, elk's. hair, and a long ſort of moſs: that grows 
by ditch ſides or in the woods, for them to build their neſts 


: withal. & | - _ 


D em well before! you put them. together, then 
mingle alluell,. and put them. up into a. net like a cab- 


* 
* 
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* 


eee eee bg: 
bage net, hanging it ſo that. they may with eaſe pull , 
It out, | Oddo LECT BH 1 4 1 * n 
Vou muſt alſq ſet perches about the room, and if it be 
large enough ſet a tree in the middle of it, that fo they 
may take the more pleaſure; and always remember to pro- 
portion yourbirds, according to the largeneſs of the room, 


or rather let it be underſtocked then overitocked, for they 


are birds that love their liberty. | 

When you perceive them to 
ſtuff, give them once a day or in to days at leaſt, a little 
greens and fome coarſe ſugar; for that will cauſe a flip- , 


pꝛrineſs in the body, that ſo the eggs may come · forth with - 


begin to build and any, 


out injuring the birds; for they die many times in laying: 


the firſt egg, which is a loſs to the breeder ; fitſt an-refpact 4 


| N 
which you ought to put another hen, whether he will-patr ; 
or no: but it would be much better if that cock were takea 


to his firit breed, then to the unpairing of the cock, e 


out, than ſuffered to continue in the breeding place, eſpe- 


cially if it be {mall ; but in ag large place ich pairs he- 
eqnnot do chat injury, and it N ill be a diflicult matter to 
diſtinguiſh which is the cock of that hen that qied, and a 
difficult to take him in a la 
injury than the bird comes to: ſo that ĩt will be beſt wo jet 
him reſt to the end of the year, when if you leave but two 


or three pairs together, it will be the beſt way to take him 
out, and match him with another hen, and then put him 
in again. j : 


4 g = 3 
Beſides, when you find that they have built their neſts, 


the nets that have their breeding ſtuff in them may be taken 


rge place, Without doing mare 


away, for, they will be apt to build upon their eggs witng 


new ſtuff, if they do not Jay eke E 21 

As to the time of their 
times a year, viz. in April, May, and June, and ſome- 
times in Auguſt: and as for ordering the young ones, they 


reeding, it is uſually en 


maſt not be left too long in the neſts; for if ſo they are 


apt to grow ſullen, and will not feed kindly, therefore 


they are to be taken out at about nine or ten days old, 
— put into a little baſket. and covered over with a net or 


| R 2 ” <lke 
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elſe they will be apt to jump out upon the firſt opening of ©; 
the baſket and be hurt, tf they 2 1 * Br. 
"They muſt alſo be kept very warm for the firſt week, for 
- they will be very tender, ſubject to the cramp, and not 
digeſt their meat, if they take cold. ' oO ee.” 
And when they are taken from the old Canaries, let it 
a de in the evening, and if poſſible, when the old ones are 
out of fight; otherwiſe they will be very apt to take 
diſtaſte, when they fit again, and have young ones, 
and ready at every fight to forſake both young and their 


ends | | 
Eben as to the preparation of their meat; ſoak ſome of 

the largeſt rape ſeed in water for twenty or twenty - four 

hours; but if the water be a little warm, twelve hours may 
de enough; then drain the water from the ſeed, and put 

| a third of white bread to it, and a little canary- ſeed in 

1 flower, and mix them all together. bo 
”  - 'Then-with a ſmall lick, take up a little at the end of 
t, and give every bird ſome, two or three times over; 
for if you overcharge their ſtomacht at firſt, they ſeldom 

For you muſt know that the old ones give them but a 
little at a time, and the meat they receive from them, is 
warmed in the ſtomach before they give it them, and then 
all the rape is hulled, which lies not ſo hard at the ſtomaed, 
25thoſe feeds which have the fin on. 

Neither mult their meat be made too dry; for then 
they will be apt to be vent burnt, becauſe all the ſeeds 
A | | 

For it is obſervable that the old ones conſtantly drink 
aſter they have eaten ſeeds, and a little before they feed 

tteir young ones: and they commonly fit a quarter of 
an hour feeding them, to keep them warm, that the meat 
may the bettef nouriſn them; therefore when you have fed 
them, let them be covered bp very warm, that their meat 

may the better digeſt with them. 25 3 5 

Laftly, not to omit the ſeveral names of theſe birds at 


different times and ages: ſuch as are above three years old - 
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|. are called Runts, thoſe. above two are named Ereſſes, and 
thoſe of the firſt year that the old ones bring up ate called 


Branches; thoſe that are new flown and cannot feed 
themſelves Puſhers; and thoſe that are bred up by hand 
Neſtlings. | | | 
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Of PARTRIDGES. 


DaARTRIDGES being naturally a cowardly, fearful, 
1 {ſimple bird, are call deceived or begui 

device whatever, by train bait, engine, call, ſtale, or other 
enticement. 2b | | 
1 ſhall begin in the firſt place to conſider their haunts, 
Which are not (like the pheaſants) certain, but various, 
any n will ſerve” their turn, and ſometimes none 
at all. | 

Ihe places they delight in moſt, are corn-fields, eſpe- 
cially while the corn grows, for under that covert they 
melter, . and breed ; neither are thoſe places un- 
frequented by them when the corn is cut down, by reaſon 
of the grain they find therein, eſpecially in wheat ſtubble, 
and the height thereof they delight in, being to them as 
a covert or ſhelter. Now when the wheat-ſtubble is much 
trodden by men or beaſts, they then betake themſelves to 
the barley ftubble, provided it be freſh and untrodden ; 


then will, in the furrows, among the clots, brambles, and 


long g 
heard of thirty in a covey. 


Now after the v inter ſeaſon is come, and that theſe 


Nubble-fields are ploughed up, or over ſoiled with cattle, 


then do theſe partridges reſort in the up-land meadows, 
and ba in the dead . or fog under hedges among 


mole- hills, or under the roots of trees, ſometimes they 
reſort to coppices and underwoods, eſpecially if any corn- 
fields are near adjacent to, or where grows broom, brakes, 
fern, or any covert whatſcever, | e 
In the harveſt-time, when every field is full of men 


„ 


— 


with any 


raſs, hide both themſelves and covies, which are 
ſometimes, twenty in number, or twenty- five; nay I have. 
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and cattle, then in the day-time you will find them in the 
fallow fields which are next re to the corn- fields, 
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where they lie lurking till eveuing, and then they feed 
among the ſheaves of corn; as alſo early in the morning. 
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When you know their haunts, according to the ſituation 


of the country and ſeaſon of the year, gur next care muſt 


be to find them out in their haunts, which is done ſeveral 


ways. Some do it by the eye only; and this art can 
never be taught, but learned by frequent experience, diſ- 


tinguiſhing thereby the colour of the Partridge from that 


at; the earth, and how, and in what manner they lodge 


and,couch together ; by which method you may come near 


enough to them, they being a very lazy bird, and ſo un- 
willing to take wing, that you may almoſt ſet your foot 
upon them. before they will ſtir, provided you do not ſtand 


they will ſpring up andebe gone. 


=o 


Another way to diſcover them, is by going to their 
haunts very early in the 8 or at the cloſe of the 
evening, which is called the Jus ing time, which is very 


loud and earneſt, and after ſome few calls, the hen will 


and gaze on them, but be in continual motion, otherwiſe 


anſwer, and by this means they meet together, which you 


may know by Weir rejoieing and chattering one with ano 
ther; upon hearing of which take your range about them, 
dtawing nearer and nearer to the place you heard them 
and, and there you will ſoon find where the covey lies. 
The beſt, ſureſt, and eaſieſt way for finding of Par- 
tridges, is by the call, having firſt learned the true and 
natural notes of the Partridge, knowing how to tune every 
note in it's proper key, applying them their due time and 
ſeaſons. | Nr * 3 
Being perfect herein, either mornings or evenings, (all 
other times being improper) go to their haunts, and having 
conveyed yourſelf into ſome ſecret place where you may 


ſee and not he ſeen, liſten a-while if you can hear the 


Partridge call, if you do, anſwer them again in the ſame 


notes, and as they change or double their notes, fo muſt 


you in like manner; thus continue doing till they draw 


uck in; then caſt your eye towards the furrows of the 
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eh Heater to you L 7 wk mem in your wiew, layi 
yourſelf o 
Were dead, nch means vou may count the whole 
number. 

Harig dennen to che knowledge of — where 
they lie, the next thing is how to catch them. 


2 


FDPiiſt with Na Ts. 


Tbe nets for 'tiking! of Partridges muſt be e 2 


like your pheafant nets, both for length and breadth, 
cept that the meſhes muſt be ſmaller, being made of the 3 
ſame thread, and dyed of the ſame colour. 
Having foond out the covey, draw forth your nets, 
and taking a large circumference, walk a good round 
with a careleſs: eye, rather from than towards them, till 
you have-trimmed your nets, and made them ready for that 
- Purpoſe ; which done, you muſt draw in your eireum- 
poſe leſs. and lefs, till you come within the — 
your net, then pricking down a ſtick about three feet 1 
n one end of the line to your net, and make it faft In 
the earth as you walk about, (for you muſt make no ſtop 
nor ſtay) then letting the net flip out of your hands, . fpread 
it open as you 80, and ſo e lay 1 it N che 2 25 


. mould be Rrepaling, 


ſs thas you cannot cover 


them all with one net, then draw forth another, and do 


with that as you did with the former, and ſo a third if 
there be oecafion ; having fo done, ruſh in upon them, 


who affrighted, will fly P, and ſo be entangled in the 
nets. 


' Secondly, with BIRDLIME, 


Get the faireft and. largeſt wheat- ſtraws you can, and 3 
cut them off between knot and knot, and lime them with | 


the il. F e lime. Then ge to the haunts of partridges, 
and eall u are — then prick at ſome diſtance 


from you your lime ftraws, in many eroſs- ros and ranks, 
croſs = lands and furrows, taking in two or three lands 


22 then lie eloſe n not ceaſing till you 
ve 


obr back and lie without motion, as if you 
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have drawn them towards you, fo that they he in 175 FN 

by the way by your limed ſtraws, which , they no 
ſooner tonch but they will be enſnared ;; and hy reaſon 
they ſhall run together like a brood of chickens, they will 
fo beſmear and daub each other, that very ſew will eſcape. 
' This way of tak ing partridges is only to be uſed in ſtub- 
ble- fields, from Auguſt till Chriſtmas; but if you will 
take them in woods, paſtures, or meadows, then you muſt 
hme rods, as was before mentioned for pheaſants, and 
ſtick them in the ground after the ſame manner. 
_ Thirdly, To drive, PARTRLDGES. . -, _ 
be driving of partridges is more delightful than any 
other way of taking them: the manner of it is thus, 
Make an engine in the form of à horſe, cut out of 
canvas, and ſtuff it with ſtraw, or ſuch like matter: with 
this artificial horſe and your nets go to the haunts of par- 
tridges, and having found cut the covey; and pitched your 
nets below, you muſt go above, and taking the advantage 
of the wind, you muſt drive downwards: let your nets 
be pitched ſlope wiſe, and hovering. Then having your 
face covered with ſomething that is green, or of a dark 
ble; n muſt, putting the engine before, ſtalk towards 
the partridges with a ſlow pace, raiſing them on their feet, 
but not their wings, and then they will run naturally be- 
fore ou. e en 2 oe Ee, ths 255 
I they chance to run a bye- way, or contrary to your 
purpoſe, then croſs them with your engine; and by ſo 
facing. them, they will run into that tract you would 
have them ; thus by a gentle ſlow pace, you may make. 
them run and go. which way you will, and at laſt drive 
them into your net. 5 ” | 
To tate PARTRIDGES with a ſetting-dog. _ a 
I' bere is no art of taking them ſo excellent and pleaſant 
as by the help of a ſetting-dog, wherefore to proceed to 
the ſport, we ſhall give you an account what this ſetting, 
dog is. : 5 bye 1 Pre de ply fo ly een 
1 are to underſtand then, that a ſeiting dog is A cer- 
HEE 3 tain 
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tridges more than chace whatever, ruaning the 
over with ſuch 4 and nimbleneſs as if there was no 


limit to his fury and deſire, and yet, by art, under ſuch 1. 
excellent command, that in the very height of his carcer, 
by a hem or ſound of his maſter's voice, he ſhall ſtand, 


about him, look in his maſter's face, and obſerve his 


directions, whether to proceed, ftand ſtil}, or retire; nay, 


when he is even juſt upon his prey, that he may even take 
it up in his mouth, yet his obedience is ſo far framed 4 
art; that preſently. he will either ſtand or fall flat on 


belly, without daring to make any noiſe ar motion all. 


his maſter come to him, and then ben proceed 1 in all things 
do follow his directions. 


Having a dog thus qualified by art and natere, take 


bim Wia — where partridges haunt, there caſt off your 


dog, and ſome word of encouragement that he 13 ac 
„ him to range, but never too fas 


rom yon; and i ſee that he beat his gn is ground jukly enderca, 


without caſting about or flyi 


the mettle of ſome will do, 1 no comet — 
therefore when you percei 


ive this fault, hard 
call him in with hem, wad fo check: bam © dar not. 


do the like again for "that day; fo 
with more te: oe, ever and he will ing in his An 


ter s ſuce, as if he anne from thence whether * ; 


did good or ap! * 3 

If in your ran vo perceive to 
a ſudden, or — ſtill, you muſt chen make in ky og 
(for without doubt he hath ſet the partridges) and as ſoon . 


as you come to him, command him to go nearet to them, 
his 
would ſay here they are under my noſe, and 
withal now and then look back; then ceaſe from ur ing 


and he * not, but either hes ſtill or ftands w 
tail, as he 


him further, and take — ironman, walking 
with a careleſs e ye, loo 


dog, and — fee how | covey lie, whether cloſe or 
ragglin 8 
7 Hh Srnmanbng te to to lie till, draw ſorih your : 

net, e 


ſtrait before. dim noſe. of the - 
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net; and Prick one end to the ground, and ſpread yout not 
all open; and ſo cover as many of the partridges as you 
can; which done, make in with a noiſe and ſpring up the 
partridges, which ſhall no ſooner riſe bat they will be en- 
tangled in the net. And if you let go the old cock and 
hen, it will be a means to increaſe your paſtime- | 


— N 
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AY TOY ET RENS APPS: 24 9908 
A Pheiſant is a bird about the bigneſs of a, cock, 
1 baeing a ervoked bill, and feathers of various co- 
lours ; its fleſh is delicious, and much coveted. Now to 
judge aright of this bird for eating, a cock, if young, bas 
a ſhort ſpur, if old; a ſharp ſmall ſpur; ſee that it be not 

ared, if fat it has a vein on the ſide of the breaſt under 
the wing; if new, a fat firm; if you touch it hard with , 

your finger, it will peel; then if young, it has a ſmooth 

leg, and à fine ſmooth grain on the fleſh; if old, it has a 
raugged wink led grain on the fleſh, and full of hairs, like 
an old yard hen; fo if ſhe be full of eggs, ſhe will have 


a faſt and open vent, if nat full, a cloſe vent. 
1 25 f 6 a 45 3 "of 


„„ on Of PHSASANT-TAKING, 
A rural diverſion; performed with nets, and only in- 
crowing time, which is about the end of February, and in 
March, before they begin to breed; it is done either gene- 
rally or particularly, — 6 firſt is, When the whole eye, viz. 
the old cock and hen, with all their young ones, or powts, - 
they flack or run together in thick woods or coppices, are: 
taken; or particularly, when none but the old, and ſuch , 
of the young as are of age fit for coupling, are taken; ſo-, 
that yau cannot have any aſſurance with your nets to ſtrixe 
at more than one or two at a time; for the pheaſant is of 
a melancholy ſullen diſpoſition, and when once they have 
coupled, do not accompany in flocks as other birds. 

In order to the taking pheaſants with the greater eaſe, 
you mult be acquainted with their haunts and uſual breed- 
ing-places, which are in young, thick and well-grown - 
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"6OP2ICES, free from, the annoyances of cattle or. path ways; 
for being of a very timorous nature, they eſteem the 


ſtrength of their coverts their only ſafety, and do not abide 
or breed in open or plain fields, nor under the covert of 
corn · fields, low ſnrubby buſhes, or in large or tall trees. 
HFlaving found their haunts, next you are to find their 
eye, or brood ; and here you are to obſerve, that phea- 
ſunts oome out of the woods and coverts thrice a day, to 
feed in freſh paſtures, green wheat, or other grain, and 
that is about ſun- xiſing, about noon, and a little before 
ſun-ſet; Now the courle to be followed, is to go to that 
ſide of the wood where you ſuppoſe they make their ſal- 
lies, and watch the places where they come out; or by 
ſearching their haunts ; for you may ſee the young pots 
an that ſeaſon, flock *and run together after the hen like 
chickens... Again, if you go to their haunts early in the 


morning or late in the evening; you will hear the old cock 


and hen call their young ones, and the young ones anſwer 
them, and accordingly direct your path as near as you can 
to the place where they are, then lie down as cloſe as poſ- 


. 


ſible, that you may not be diſcerned ; but withal, ob- 


ſerve how they lodge together, the better to know how to 
pitch your nets with greater advantage, both of wind, 
weather, and place; otherwiſe they will betake themſelves 
to their legs, and not to their wings, unleſs forced to it 
by a cloſe purſuit. | ir ed $715 8d» 13] | 
But the certaineſt way to find them out, is to have an 
artificial pheaſant call, wherein a perſon ſhould be very ex- 
pert in the imitation of their notes, and the time when, 
and to what purpoſe they uſe them, which calls are mach 
the ſame as hens uſe in clucking their chickens. | 
The chief time for uſing the call, is in the mornin 
early, or:about ſun ſet, at which time they ſcek their food, 


and then the note muſt be to call them to feed; but though 


theſe are the beſt times, yet the call muſt be uſed at other 


times, only altering the notes for calling them together, 


or the like. 


Having the perfect uſe of the call, the knowledge of 


thoir haunts, aud the times to take them, chuſe fome pri- 


vate 
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-vate place not to be diſcovered, and then call at firſt very 


ſoftly, leſt any'ſhould be lodged very near you, and berat- - 


_#Frighted at your loud note; but if nothing reply, then raiſe 
your note Righer and higher till it be extended to the ot- 
moſt compaſs, and if any be within hegrpagubey will an- 
ſwer in as loud a note & yours, prov. ü tuncable, 
or elſe all will be ſpoils r 
As ſoon as the pheaſant anſwers, if it be at à good diſ- 
tance, creep nearer and nearer, ſtill calling, but not too 
Joud, and as yon advance nearer, fo will the pheaſant to 
yon, ſo that you will come in ſight of her, either” on the 
ground or at perch, always imitating her in her true note; 
then ceaſe calling, and ſpread your net between the*phea 
_ fant and yourſelf, in the moſt convenient place you can 
find, making one end of the net faſt to the-ground, and 
holding the other in your hand by ia long Ine, ſo that 
when any thing ftrains it, you may pull the net cloſe toge- 
ther, which done, call again, and as ſoon as you perceive 
the pheaſant come under your net, riſe up and ſhew your- 


become entangled in the net | 


and that from ſeveral parts of the wood, then keep your 
firſt ſtation, and as you hear them make. towards you, ſo 
get your nets ready, ſpreading them eonveniently about 
you, Viz. one pair of nets on one fide and another on the 
other, lying cloſe without any noiſe, only of your call, 
till you have allured them as aforeſaid, that 
entangled in your nets. | . 
Another way to take pheaſants, which is reckoned bet- 
ter than the former, and that is, to be provided with a ſtale 
pheaſant, that is, à live cock, which muſt be tied down to 
your net, who by his crow ing will draw others in: you muſt 
le concealed in ſome buſh or ſecret place, and when you 
ſee any pheaſant come to your net, then draw your line and 
the net will fall on him and take him, 2994 
To take pheaſants by ſnares; when you have found 
their paſſage out of the wood to their uſual places of feed- 
ing, there plant a little ſtake, with a couple of —_ 
WY OTIE- 


ſelf, upon which being affrighted, ſhe will fpring, and ſo 
In cafe you have divers pheaſants anſwer the call, 


t they may be 
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ir, one to lie flat on the ground for their feet, and 
about the height of. their head, to take them by: 
8 and in caſe there ſhould be more paſſes than one, 
do the like to every one of them; chen fetch a, 
a abgat when you are in a direct line with the 
ſnare that you have fitted, then make 2 
5 N chat hey 
nd e and ſcraping you perceive 
may then make uſe af ſuch he 

as are e eee eee E. 
551 plant your ranging Docs from them. of a convenient, 
ee and ſtill place one to lie flat to entangle their lege. 

take ts ar partricges, and to preſerve game. 
in a man's own ground: when you perceive any. eye of 
pheafants, or covey of partrid 2 ſuch and ſuch, 
| fon 85 ice, and — e place thereof, diſtant 


ary hedge, buth, or gate, about forty or fifty paces; 
pich up y your ſticks, each Tibet long, in à ſquare, and in 
df the ſlicks ſcattet a few-corns; - which may. 
ſetve as à train to draw on. the game to the great heap in 
de middle of the ſticks. Now the pheaſants and partridges 
coming to feed actording to their cuſtom, will ſoon find 
out the train, and conſequently the great 3 th 2 
not fail to return thither next morning, in h 
_ repaſt, againſt which time let it AI y for Secs 
1 1 by every one of the ſour ſticks a bulk of furz; 
eat the ſecond time, which you 3 diſcern, by 
der ung, notwithſtanding the furz-buſhes, then againk, | 
their next coming, croſs ſome lines of packthread, inform, 
of a net, and if for all this they come and eat, you may. 
be fare ta take them when you pleaſe with the following 
'- ReVICE.:.. 
Take away che ſticks, furz.buſhes, and packthread; and | 
then pitch the net deſeribed as follows. 
The four main fi 3 of the net muſt be aa: frongly 
in the ground, that the net may be lightly 
top: — four Ades of the net maſt be rde in the ſame 
manner as ſhall be now directed by the example of one 
of them, lift up the ſide of * net oret the bog. of the 
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net that is ſpread, for the fide muſt not lie flat, but ſtand 
Noping like a pent-houſe, ſupported by ſmall twigs, the 
bottom faſtened in the earth, and the cord or yes of the 
net reſting on them, then place the four furz-buſhes at 
* each corner of the net, the more to embolden them, 
de ſure the. running- cord of the net be exact and ri 
the two ends thereof muſt be tied to a ſtrong cord, 


cord muſt reach to the next buſh or ſhelter where you lie 
concealed, but within view of the net; when all is fixed, 


and 


net will draw, that upon oceaſion all may be in good order; 
the beſt time to wait their coming is at break „when 
they are all buſy in eating the bait, then draw your line 
with a quick motion, and A= fix it to the buſh where 
Fou are, and make all pollible haſte to the net to prevent 
their eſcaping. * EA MY | 
If you would preſerve a breed in your grounds then 
kill the cocks, and keep the hens till towards , in ſome 
convenient room, and then put them out into your grounds, 
and they willſoon find cocks for a breed. 8 
| "There is another way found moſt effectually for the 
taking of pheaſants in the winter ſeaſon, provided there 
i fo Tab : get a net in the form of a caſting net, but 
larger, with the meſhes about five inches wide; then 
take ſome peaſe or wheat, and knowing their haunts, 
which will be in young coppices of about three or four 
years growth; in ſuch places ſeek. out their path, and 
droppings or dung, which paths generally lead from the 
young coppices to thoſe that are older : and having found 
out any path, lay about a pint of corn in the place, ob- 
ſerving where you lay it, ſo that they may come to eat; 
2 for ſereral days or about a fortnight, by which 
time they will be ſo accuſtomed to it, that they will come 
to expect ſome food, and by this means, all, or moſt of 
the pheaſants in that part, will be gathered to it. | 
; W thus trained them, and that you certainly know 
when you come in the morning that they have been there, 
which will be found by their eating and the dung, then in 
ſuch places ſet your -ncts, that is, one in one place, which 
is done thus ; tie the tap of yaur nets to a bow, then ſpread 
Po 1 


Wa ; A 4 


f pread the bait as formerly, but try once or twice how the | 
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105 
at the bottom; and peg ĩt down to the gtound : 
except one, which mult be rarſed up above a foot and a halk | 
hike an arched door, with an aſhen ftick, then fix to the - 
ſaid arch ſeveral rods made of hazle, with the taper ends ta 
8 earth, ev the net, ſo that the pheaſants may come in 
arting the ſticks,, but not get out again 
Having thus ſet your nets, Sfich muſt be made of coarſe 
thread, ſuch asrabbet-hays, and of tanned colour; by pur- | 
ting them into à tan pit, cover your nets with boughs to 
prevent. them from finding them; and be ſure” to fer them 
ſome diſtance in the wood. The uſe of the nets. is from 
the beginning of May to the latter end of October. *_ 


* 


e . 
A PIGEON. is a domeſtic bird, very well known, and 
fed in, order to be caten,; I ſhall chiefly mention 
thoſe that are bred· in pigeon or dove- houſe z ſome there 
are, for want of the conveniency. of ſuch houſes; that are 
bred in coos and dove-cotes ; in general we reckon but 
two ſorts of pigeons, the wild and the tame; the tame 
rough - footed ones differ not much from the wild, only 
ſomewhat bigger, and more familiar: the wild uſual 
perch upon trees, being ſeldom ſeen. on the ground, 
rr om be nd es 
Buy wild pigeons are meant, tlioſe that breed in woods, 
22 &c. and by the tame ſuch as are bred In dove- 
„„ F* RET IEF: og x 
There are indeed many ſorts of pigeons, ſuch, as cars 
riers, croppers, powters, horſemen, runts, jacobins, turbits,. 
helmets, nuns, tumblers, barbs, petits, owls, ſpots, trum 
peters, ſhakers, turners, and finikins, from which pro- 
oeed, when they are contrary. matched. together, baſtard 
bred pigeons, ſuch as are called from the cropper, or pows 


ter and. the carrier, powting-horſemen ; from the tumbler, 


and the horſemen, . dragoons : of the generality: of theſe 

I Hall ſay but little, they being only kept for fancy, an$. - 

not for. the profit.of the table, though the ſame method is. 
e be uſed in ding theme... . 49 1 85 
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bei are different ſorts of rants, one called Spaniſh 
rants, of a blood-red, or mottled colour; +4 

2 eathered, and large bodied, but breed.not 
often asthe ſmaller ſorts. 

; - Horſemen are excellent breeders, and are noteafily loft > 
the er- ee ern pigeon, and 


- I 
pigeon” called -the Legh Leghorn, le a fart of rant, only 
WE by a little wattle over his noſtril; he is a full 
whoſe feathers lie cloſe to his body, and is 
an EXCE breeder, and -generally.of a grizzled colour, 


|  exmined round the neck. 
To thoſe who keep pigeons for the ſake of good breed- 


ing, I would recommend baſtard-bred pigeons, ſuch as 
| powting-horſemen, ply Hen. Sg! from a powter or 


b „and Legborn the reaſon . fuch pigeon will 
ie rt par ones in a or the lit- - 
TE. WM es them a 
| ha Ng atop . continnally be playing or court- 
5 ing, and when they e young ones, 1 en png 
which a cropper, by "reaſon of the dignefs of his erop, 
_ ſeldom doth. 


Carriers breed bat flowly, three-or four pair a year for 
them, is much, by rexſon of theix cold nature; they are 
eonſtant lovers, and very rarely tread any but their owa 
mate, and chercloreSard ze match when ſeparate; they will 
often take three months time. 

On the contrary, a powter will tread any hen that will 
Kt him, at any time; and take him ſrom his own mate, 
nnd be will match to another in a day or two; fo that = 

daſtard- bred ee f 

ä breed them ohh pply the table. i 

Great care oil be ee to make convenient places to 
breed in, each pair of pigeons muſt be ſure to Have tue 5 
neſts, with baſkets in them is beſt, for before one pair can b 
out of the neſt, or feed themſelves, the old ones will . 
and be ſetting; nay, I have-often feen n ſecond pair 2 
hatched before the firſt could feed themſelves, and the old 
enes feed both * be fure when you take the young t 


ones, v Q 


* 


ones, clean dhe neſt, or 
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r e 
Meer let them want meat, for if you do they cannot be 
vided with ſoft meat in their crop when the young 
Katch, which if wanting, the young ones certainly die ; 
or if you feed the old ones by hand, they will go feed cheir 
young immediately with what they get; which they not be- 
ing able to digeſt, kills them, {6 that the Veſt way is to let 
them have meat always by them in a box, with a hopper 
in it made for that purpoſe. 0 8 © 
Breed young ones for ſtock in the. ſpring,. thoſe bred in 
the winter being generally cramped, and never prove good 


The reafon why I recommend baſkets to breed in, is, 
tame pigeons. ſeldom build their neffs, the want of which 
baſkets ſupply... Be ſure take care no vermin comes among 


- Ofgthoſe bred in pigeon-houſes, the igeon, in- 
; clin to aſh hour an black, is the 8 ſne ge- 
nerally ſhews ler fruitfulneſs by the redneſs of t eyes 
and feet, and by the ring of gold colour which"isabout - 
Rr mecks.. ©: » WY KD 
There are two ſeaſons of the year wherein you may  . 
ſock your pigeon-houſe, the firſt is in May; foraſmurh'as 
theſe firſt pigeons have much ſtrengthened themſelves dn- 
ring the winter, are in a condition ſoon to yield profit to the 
buyer. Secondly-in Auguſt, for at that time-there are a a 
great number, of young pigeons that have been well fed 
with the corn which their dms, both cocks and hens, have 
eee them. with, from the Harveſt in that 
feaſon. 2 ; | . * 
Vou muſt take care to furniſh your pigeon-tibuſt accord - 
ing to the bigneſs of it; if you put but a few in it; it will 
de a great while before you will have the pleaſure of eat- 
ing young pigeons, for you muſt take none out of the pi- 
n-houſe before it is well tocked. . 
Be- ſure to feed them in hard weather, and in benting 
time, which is when the corn is in the ear, and keep out 
the vermin ang you will never want ſtock. 
It is good to give them loom mixed with ſalt and cum- 
| S:3 1 min 
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min feed, 5 well, made up in jumps, and dried: it 
1d „ An in breeding "Ihe ET | 
ay ſure N ler then _- freſh water. The beſt 

is tares; the mornin d evenings are proper times 
n never at noon, for fear of 
bre their reſt, which they uſually take at that hour, 
| which rooſt is very neceſſary to make them thrive with the 
food which they eat. 


A Secret to hinder Pie xons from quitting the pigeon-houſe. 
Laake the head and feet of a gelt he-goat, and boil them 
together till the fleſh ſeparates from the bone ; take this 
 ficſh and boil it again in the ſame liquor, till the whole is 
conſumed; bruiſe into this decoction, which is very thick, 
ſome potters earth, out of which you are to take all the 
tones, vetch, dung, hemp, foqd and corn; the whole m 
be kneaded together and reduced to a paſte or dough, which 
form into ſmall loaves about the tffickneſs of two fiſts, and 
dry them in the ſun or oven, and take care it do not burn; 
when they are baked, lay them in ſeveral parts of tlie pi- 
geon houſe, and as ſoon as they are ſet there the pigeons 
will amuſe themfelves with pecking them, and findin 
ſome tafte therein which pleaſes them, they will keep ſo 
cloſe to it that they will not afterwards leave it but with 
regret. Others a handful of ſalt, which they . 
and afterwards put it into the pigeon houſe. Some take 
a goar's head and boil it in water, with ſalt, cummin, hemp, 
and urine, and then expoſe it in the pigeon-houſe, with 
which they amuſe the pigeons. Laſtly, there are thoſe 
who fry millet in honey, adding a little water thereto to 
prevent its burning to; this preparation is a repaſt to them, 
and will cauſe them to have ſuch an affection for their ordi- 
nary habitation, that they will be ſo far from abandoning it 
themſelves that they will draw ſtrange pigeons to it. | 
Pigeons will live eight years, but they are only prolific 
WE _ For the firſt four years, afterwards they are worth nothing, 
WW for when they are once paſt that age, all they do is to de- 
prire you of the profit you might reap by others that are 
younger. It is ſomething difficult to know bow to diſtin- 
guiſh their age. : ____ | 1 
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If yon would furniſh your table wich vun ones in the . 
winter, and feed &aintily,” you truſt not tarry for them xill | 
they can fly, but take them when they ave grown poetry 

Arong ; pluck the largeſt quills out of their wings, hi 
will them to their neſts; others tie their feet, or ele 
break the bones of their legs, by wilich means they will 
be fat in a very ſhort time, becauſe the f. ef the 
nouriſhment they receive being then not fo muck Ni 
© Prezon-Hovss, à piece of exconomy, ef which a 
deal may be Faid, there being an infinite number of things 
to be obferved, in order to get a pigeon-houſe that may 
be advantageous and pro to you: to 1 
the firſt thing is to pitch upon a convenient place, of whi 
none is more proper than in the middle of a court- yard, 
which is ed to be ſpacious enough, or without the 
houſe, by reaſon pigeons ate naturally ef a fearful diſpoũ- 
tion, and the leaſt noife they hear frightens them ; hence 
"i always make 7 ———— withmack' care, - 
and a great deal of reaſon, at fach a diſtance, that the ruf- 
ling noiſe of the trees ſhaken by the wind, and the over - 
murmurings of the water, may not affright them. 94 
As to the bigneſs of the pigeon- houſe, — — 
the fancy of thoſe who build them; but it is 
ſhould be fpacious than too little; and for its fotm, the 
round is to be preferred before the ſquare ones, becauſe 
rats cannot fo eaſily come at one as at the other; and the 
round houſe is alſo more commodious, by means of a lad- 
der turning upon an axis, you eafily viſit all that id within 


the pigeon-houſe, and come near the neſts wichout being or 
\ | propped, and take the pigeons in them; ſo that you may 
£ effect that by conveniency of this ladder here, which ca. 
t not be done in ſquare pgren:honſe. - 

Nou to hinder rats from getting upon the outſide into a 


c -  pigeon-houſe, they faſten tin plaies to a certain height, and 
* in ſuch places where the rats might paſs, at the outward 
. angles of a ſquare pigeon-houſe ; theſe plates ought to be 
e 2 foot high, and raiſed above halt a foot on the fides; that 

5 when the rats come to them and-cannct catch hold of them, 


they 
If | | 
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wey fall upon the iron ſpikes whitth are-uſually fixed at che 
bottom of the place where you foreſee. they may fall. 
Moreover, care ſhould be had chat the pigeon- houſe 
ſnould he placed ſome fmall-diſtance from water, that, ſo the 
* pigeons may carry it co their young ones; and the ſame be- 
a little warmed in their bills it will be more whole- 
{ſome- for them than when it is col. N 
Sare ſhould be taken that the boards which cover the 
pigeon houſe ſhould be well joined together, in ſuch man- 
. ner that neither rats nor wind can'paſs through; the cover- 
| ing allo ſhould be ſuch that no rain may r 
it; eſpecially, it ought to be raiſed on good ſolid fou 
tions, the floor good, the building ſolid, and well cemented, 
becauſe pigeons dung has. an ill. property. of ruining ſoun- 
dations ; they muſt be bard plaiſteced, and white · waſhed, 
within and without, that being the colour moſt pleaſing to 
the pigeons. It muſt be a conſtant caution, that there be 
no window or opening of the pigeon-houſe to the eaſtward, 
but they muſt always, as 4 may, be placed to the 
ſouth, for pigeons love directly to feel the ſun, and eſpe- \ 
cially in winter; but if by reaſon of the fituation of the 
place, you can do nd otherwiſe than make the window-of 
the pigeon-houĩe to face the north, you. muſt always keep it - | 
ſhut cloſe in cold weather, and open it in ſummer, that the 
cooling air may have paſſage into tke place, which is refreſh-. 
ing and delightful to pigeons in that ſeaſon of the year. 

I The pigeon-houſe ſhould have two cinctures built without 
either of tree-Mne or parget, one of which is to reach to the 
middle of the pigeon-houſe, and the other under the win- 
dow, through which the pigeons go in and out; theſe two 
inc loſures are made on purꝑoſe that the birds may reſt upon 
when they returu out of the fields. 8 1 
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0 Of SHOOTING, and SHOOTING FL TIN 6. 7 
O early into the field, take with you ſome rum in a 
IF wicker bottle that will hold about a gill ;; this will 
keep out or expel wind, cure the gripes, and give ſpirits 
when datigued. ; but. do nat take too much, for too enz 
| will 
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will make ydur fight-unſteady. -' When yen have get po! 
gun, I worm, and — call your pow 
ters, and TEL AER ind: with; this c e 
fully clean the touch hole, then c and ; 
not _— becauſe the lingering 
aim. 


the powder 
charge be 


with tow. 


however, y happens to woodcocks or ue can _ Permit 
your mark to be diſtant at leaſt forty yards betore you fire; 

for if the diftance be les, you will either miſs, the ſhot not 
having time to ſpread, or you will. tear it to pieces, but do 
not let it be much farther, leſt you wound too light to 
bring the bird down. The flying marks, with reſpect to 
thei; motion and poſition are five, aft, moving towards you 
in a direct line: 2dly, from you in a direct line ;/ 3 ly. | 
eroſs you; . 4thly, circularly ; thy, obliquely. Let che 
firſt mark paſs, then. take aim by advancing the mouth of 
the piece above her head. Aim at the ſecond by raiſing 
your piece till there is no ſpare between the objeRt and the 
ſight. rag) e traverſe or croſs 2 wait til 
t comes in {ome degree lineal, by getting forty yards to 
the right or left, for ts poſition wh . eight feet 
in the aim, than the other will two inches. When the marx 
1s circular, watch the courſe, moving round with your gun 
till you gain the furtheſt lineal point, and then __ 
firing at a covey, always confine your aim to one. 
the » when the birds are become ſhy, watch their 
flight Toon after ſun- ſet, you will be direfted by their call, 
and the next morning you will know where to find them. 
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when it blows hard,, for it will then drive-the powder into 


nnd many turning advantages of the ſame, whether it be in 
S placed, as bares and bowling-greens , Or in_cloſe 
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er, and better p 


kill many more than if you fie: at them on the 
Never firè at a mallard tili you can get behind him, for no- 
not can enter his breaſt... Do not fire full againſt the wind 


our face; and if it rains, immediately give over your ſport: 
ever blow at the mouth of your piece after it has miſſed 


fro, left. ſome latent ſpark diſcharge it Gone your held. 


your gun always directed from you your thumb, 
flint, which you ſhould never ceo becauſe the 
fparks may fall. into the pan; and kill a bye-ſtander... 
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Of BOW LINSG. 
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THE firſt and greateſt cunning to be obſerved in bo- 


1 nag, is: the right chuſing your bowl, which muſt be 


ſuitable to the ground you defign to run on. Thus for the 


cloſe alleys your beſt choice is the flat bowl. 2. For open 
grounds of advantage, the round byaſſed bowl. 3. For 


green Gyards chat are plain and level, the bowl that is as 


round as a ball. | 5 
The next _ that requires your care, is the chuſing 
out your ground, and preventing the winding hangings, 


alleys. 


. LAY, 
diſtinguiſh the 
where you bowl; Have your wits about you, to avoid being 


tooked of,your money; and have your underſtanding about 


you, to know your beſt time and opportunity for this re- 
creation}; and finally, a ſtudious care of your words and 


| r ; and then bowl away, and you may deſerve, well 
dave you bowled indeed, | 8 | 


I 


The COMPLETE SPORTSN XN. 
Wen a quuil riſes, do not be in too much liaſte to fire during 

ber first flight; her flight is always ſhort, aud you may be - 
ſure to ſpring her a ſecond time, when you are aware of 
prepared. To ſhoot lacks in froſty wea- 
ther, load-with as much powder as ſhot, and fire among them 
s they riſe; for their wings being then expanded, you will 


your judgment about you, to obſerve and 
riſings, failings, and advantages of the places. 
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